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humble-looking  man,  who  very  unobtru- 
sively acted  as  Cicerone,  was  pointing  out 
to  them  the  notability,  with  these  words. 

One  of  the  visitors  turned  away  with  a 
grave  smile,  and  leaving  his  companions, 
began  to  wander  slowly  down  one  of  the 
long  black  aisles.  The  dim  withdrawing 
vistas — the  pillars  with  their  floral  chap- 
lets — the  singular  grace  and  majesty  of 
those  dark  and  ponderous  arches — im- 
pressed him  with  very  different  associa- 
tions. The  young  man's  smile,  sUghtly 
scomfiil  at  first,  melted  as  he  reached  the 
lower  end,  and  looking  up  through  this 
grand  avenue,  saw  the  little  knot  of  dim 
figures  in  the  distance.  He  was  glad  to 
escape  from  their  laughter,  and  imsuitable 
merriment.  These  noble  old  cloisters 
were  too  grave  and  solemn,  to  have  their 
stillness  so  invaded. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  long  to  remain 
uninterrupted  in  his  contemplative  mood. 
"  What  ails  Cuthbert  ?"  said  one  of  the 
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younger  of  the  party,  a  lad  in  the  transi- 
tion state  between  boy  and  man.  "  See 
to  him  down  yonder  at  the  very  end,  like 
a  craw  in  the  mist — I  say,  Cuthbert !" 

As  the  piping  shrill  voice  called  out 
his  name  at  its  highest  pitch,  the  yonng 
man  began  slowly  to  advance  again.  The 
lad  came  forward  to  meet  him.  "  What 
are  you  smiling  at — ^what  did  you  go  away 

for  r 

"  I  was  smiling  at  myself,  John,"  an- 
swered the  accused. 

John  was  curious.     "  What  for  ?" 

"  For  thinking  there  were  things  more 
interesting  here,  than  the  pillar  that  hid 
Bob  Eoy.  Come  along — never  mind. 
Where  are  they  all  bound  for,  now  ?" 

They  were  bound  for  a  very  dissimilar 
place — ^no  other  than  the  crowded  Broomie- 
law,  where  John's  brothers  were  bent  upon 
showing  their  Edinburgh  cousin,  Cuth- 
bert Charteris,  and  an  English  stranger 
who  accompanied  them,  one  or  two  fine 

b2 
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ships  belonging  to  "  the  house "  then  in 
port.  These  young  men  were  the  sons  of 
a  prosperous  merchant,  all  of  them  already 
in  harness  in  the  office,  and  beginning  to 
make  private  ventures  on  their  own  behalf. 
There  were  three  of  them — Eichard,  Alick, 
and  John  Buchanan;  the  two  elder  had 
reached  the  fiill  dignity  of  young  man- 
hood, and  rejoiced  in  mighty  whiskers, 
which  John,  poor  fellow,  could  only  covet 
intensely,  and  cultivate  with  all  his  might ; 
but  even  John  had  begun  to  have  the 
shrewd  man  of  business  engrafted  on  the 
boy,  and  was  sometimes  precociously  cal- 
culating, and  commercial — sometimes  dis- 
agreeably swaggering  and  loud — ^though 
not  unfrequently  simple,  foolish,  and  ge- 
nerous, as  better  became  his  years. 

"  I  say,  Cuthbert,"  said  the  communi- 
cative John,  as  he  swimg  his  arm  through 
his  grave  cousin's,  and  followed  his  gay 
brothers  on  the  way  to  the  river,  "  did 
jrou  ever  see  Harry  Muir?     Dick  says 
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Ws  going  to  make  him  come  and  dine 
with  us  to-night." 

"And  who  is   Harry  Muir?"    asked 
Charteris. 

"  Oh,  he's  nobody — only  a  clerk  in  the 

office  you  know — ^but  you  never  saw  such 

a  clever  chap.     He  can  sing  anything  you 

like.    He's  a  grand  singer.     And  when 

Harry's  in  a  good  humour,  you  should 

just  hear   him  with  the  fellows   in  the 

office.  My  father  looks  out  of  his  own  room 

sometimes  to   see  what's    the   row,  and 

there's   Gilchrist    sucking   his   pen,    and 

Macauley  and  Alick  close  down  over  their 

books,  writing  for  a  race,  and  Muir  quite 

cool,   and    looking   as    innocent    as   can 

be.     You  should  just  see  them,  and  see 

how  puzzled  my  father  is,  when  he  finds 

that  there's  no  row  at  all !" 

"  And  in  such  emergencies,  how  do  you 
behave  yourself,  Johnnie  ?" 

"  Johnnie !     I  wish   you'd  just   mind 
that  I'm  not  a  boy  now." 
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"  Jack,  then !  Will  that  please  you, 
young  man,"  said  Charteris,  smiling. 

"  Me?  I  behave  the  best  way  I  can," 
said  the  mollified  John.  "  The  best  plan 
is,  to  set  to  working,  and  never  let  on  that 
you  hear  the  door  open ;  but  we  like  to 
get  him  among  a  lot  of  us  when  there's 
nobody  in  the  way ;  and  you'll  just  see 
to-night,  Cuthbert,  what  a  grand  fellow 
he  is  for  fun." 

Cuthbert  did  not  look  very  much  de- 
lighted. "  And  when  is  this  famous  din- 
ner to  be?"  he  asked.  "  Is  Dick  to 
entertain  us  at  home  ?" 

Master  ^ohn  burst  into  a  great  laugh. 
"  Man,  Cuthbert,  what  a  simple  fellow 
you  are !  You  don't  think  my  mother 
would  ask  H^arry  Muir  to  dine." 

"  And  why  not,  my  boy?"  asked  the 
Edinburgh  advocate. 

"  Why  not !  Man,  is  that  the  way  you 
do  in  the  east  country?  He's  only  a 
clerk,  and  everybody  knows  you  Edin- 
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borgh  folk  are  as  proud  as  proud  can  be. 
Would  you  ask  your  derk  to  dine  with 

you?" 

"  I  don't  possess  such  an  appendage. 
Sir  John,"  said  the  briefless  barrister, 
"except  it  be  a  little  scrubby  boy  like 
what  you  were  the  last  time  I  was  west 
herfr—and  he  c^ertainly  would  need  some 
brushing  up.  So  he's  not  a  gentleman, 
this  wit  of  yours?  He  would  not  be 
presentable  in  the  drawing-room  ?" 

"  Hum !  I  don't  know,"  said  honest 
John,  hesitating.  "  He  looks  quite  as 
well  as  Dick  or  Alick,  or  that  Liverpool 
man  there."  The  lad  drew  himself  up 
and  arranged  his  neckcloth  complacently. 
"  There's  handsomer  men,  to  be  sure ;  but 
I  think  Muir's  better  looking  than  any  of 
you,  Cuthbert." 

Charteris  laughed :  "  Is  he  not  well-bred, 
then  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  can  behave  himself  well 
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enough.  He's  got  a  way  of  his  own,  you 
know ;  but  then  he's  a  clerk." 

"  And  so  are  you,  Jack,  my  man,"  said 
Charteris. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  there's  a  difference.  He's 
got  no  money — and  more  than  that,"  said 
the  juvenile  merchant,  "  he's  got  no  enter- 
prise, Cuthbert.  There's  Alick,  he  had  a 
share  in  a  plan,  sending  out  a  lot  of  things 
to  San  Francisco  on  a  venture,  just  when 
the  news  came  about  the  gold,  you  know, 
and  he  cleared  a  hundred  pounds  ;  that's 
the  way  to  do.  But  then,  that  fellow 
Muir,  he  never  tries  a  thing ;  and  worse 
than  that,  he  went  away  and  married 
somebody  last  year,  and  he  had  three  sis- 
ters before,  and  them  all  living  with  him. 
Just  think  of  that.  Four  women  all 
dragging  a  young  man  down  when  he 
might  be  rising  in  the  world.  Isn't  it 
awfiil  ?" 

"  A  very  serious  burden,"  said  Char- 
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teiisy  smilingy  ''  but  what  is  his  salary, 
John  ?" 

"  His  salary's  sixty  pounds ;  my  father 
gives  very  good  salaries.  He*s  just  a 
clerk,  you  know.  The  cashier  has  two 
hundred." 

"  Sixty  pounds !  and  five  people  live  on 

sixty  pounds !"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  And  they've  got  a  baby,"  said  John, 
solemnly. 

It  was  the  climax ;  there  was  no  more 
said. 

The  respectable  firm  of  George  Buchanan 
and  Sons  had  its  office  in  a  dingy  business 
street  near  the  Exchange.  The  early  dark- 
ness of  the  February  night  had  almost 
blotted  out  the  high  sombre  houses  oppo- 
site, except  for  the  gleaming  gas-light 
streaming  from  office  windows  in  irregular 
patches  from  garret  to  basement.  It  was 
not  a  very  busy  time,  and  at  five  o'clock 
the  clerks  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
office. 
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"  I  say,  Muir,"  cried  Eichard  Buchanan, 
bursting  in  hastily,  "  come  and  dine  with 

US. 

Charteris  was  behind.  The  famous 
Harry  Muir  was  certainly  handsome — 
very  much  better  looking  than  any  other 
of  the  party,  and  had  a  fine,  sparkling, 
joyous,  intelligent  face — ^but  the  lines  of  it 
had  everything  in  them  but  firmness. 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  the  clerk,  "  you 
must  not  ask  me  to-night." 

"  Why  not  to-night  ?"  said  the  young 
master.  "  Come  along  now,  Harry.  Do 
be  a  good  fellow.  Why  it's  just  to-night 
of  all  nights  that  we  want  you.  There's 
my  cousin  Charteris,  and  there's  an 
Englishman ;  and  we're  all  as  flat  as  the 
Clyde.  Come  along,  Muir,  don't  disoblige 
us." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Muir,  "  but  I 
can't  stay  in  town  to-night.  Let  me  oflF 
to-night;  I  will  be  more  obedient  next 
time. 
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"  He  wants  to  get  home  to  nurse  his 
wife/'  said  Buchanan,  with  a  sneer. 

"  My  wife  •  is  quite  well/'  answered 
Hany,  with  a  quickflush  of  anger ;  "  she 
does  not  need  my  nursing,  Mr.  Buchanan." 

"  Mr,  Buchanan !  don't  be  ill-natured, 
Harry — come  along." 

"  No,  no ;  I  cannot  go  to-night.  I 
don't  think  I  can  stay  to-night,"  said  the 
brilliant  facile  clerk. 

The  entreaties  continued  a  little  longer ; 
the  resistance  became  feebler  and  more 
feeble,  and  at  last,  stipulating  that  he  was 
to  leave  them  early,  the  genius  of  the 
counting-house  consented. 

"  Harry,  my  man,  send  a  message  to 
your  wife,"  said  a  grave  snuffy  person, 
who  enjoyed  the  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of  which  John  had  boasted,  and  was 
cashier  to  the  Messrs.  Buchanan. 

Harry  wavered  a  moment.  "  Where  is 
the  boy?" 
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"  Perhaps  she'll  come  for  you,  Harry," 
suggested  the  malicious  Buchanaa. 

The  poor  clerk  threw  down,  angrily, 
the  pen  he  had  taken  up,  and  lifted  his 
hat.  In  another  minute,  with  quickly  re- 
covered gaiety,  they  went  out  in  a  band 
to  the  adjacent  square  where  they  were 
to  dine. 

"  There's  the  makings  of  a  capital  man 
in  that  lad,  and  there's  the  makings  of  a 
blackguard,"  said  the  grave  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
shaking  his  head  ruefully,  and  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  "it'll  be  a  hard  race — 
which  of  them  will  win  ?" 

The  dinner  in  George  s-square  went  off 
very  well,  and  the  young  clerk,  as  he 
warmed,  dazzled  the  little  company ;  he 
was  only  a  clerk — ^they  were  inclined  to 
patronize  him  at  other  times — ^but  now  the 
unmistakeable,  undesired,  pre-eminence, 
which  these  young  men  yielded  to  their 
poor  companion,  was  a  noticeable  thing. 
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The  matter  of  ambition  now,  was,  who 
shonld  seem  most  intimate  with — ^who 
should  most  attract  the  attention  of  the 
brilliant  clerk. 

Cuthbert  Charteris  was  a  more  com- 
pletely  educated  man  than  any  other  of 
the  party.  The  thorough  literary  training 
will  not  ally  itself  to  the  commercial,  as  it 
seems.  None  of  the  young  merchants 
had  time  for  the  long  discipline  and 
athletic  mental  exercises  of  the  student. 
They  were  all  making  money  before  they 
should  have  been  well  emancipated  from 
the  school-room — all  independent  men, 
when  they  should  have  been  boys — and 
the  contrast  was  marked  enough.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  boisterousness  in  their 
enjoyment,  and  they  were  enjoying  thepa- 
selves  heartily,  while  Cuthbert,  getting 
very  weary,  felt  himself  only  preserved 
from  utter  impatience  of  their  mirth  by 
the  interest  with  which  the  stranger  in- 
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spired  him — ^this  poor,  clever,  facile  Harry 
Muir. 

The  quick  mind  of  this  young  man 
seemed  to  have  attained  somehow  to  the 
results  of  education  without  the  training 
and  discipline  which  form  so  principal  a 
part  of  it.  He  seemed  to  have  been  a 
desultory  reader,  a  devourer  of  everything 
which  came  in  his  way,  and  while  the 
Buchanans  knew  few  books  beyond  the 
serial  literature  of  the  time,  Harry  threw 
delicate  allusions  about  him,  which  it 
seemed  he  made  only  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, since  the  arrows  flew  most  inno- 
cently over  the  heads  of  all  the  rest. 
Threads  of  connection  with  those  great 
thoughts  which  form  the  common  country 
of  imaginative  minds,  ideas  radiating 
out  from  the  centre  of  these,  like  the 
lessening  circles  in  the  water— the  student 
Cuthbert  heard  and  understood,  and  won- 
dered— the  Buchanans  applauded,  and  did 
not  understand. 
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One  of  them  at  last  proposed  to  go  to 
the  theatre — ^the  rest  chimed  in  eagerly. 
Cuthbert,  anxious  to  have  the  evening 
concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  and  re* 
solving  to  seek  no  more  of  the  delectable 
society  of  his  yonng  cousins  except  at 
home,  where  they  were  tolerable,  remon- 
strated only  to  be  laughed  at  and  over- 
powered. The  grown-up,  mature,  edu- 
cated man  resigned  himself  to  their 
boyish  guidance  very  wearily — and  what 
would  their  wit  do  now  ? 

He  said  he  would  go  home — he  took 
up  his  hat,  and  played  hesitatingly  with 
his  gloves.  He  was  excited  with  the 
company,  the  applause,  and  a  little  with 
the  wine,  and  was  permitting  himself  to 
parley  with  the  tempter. 

"  Come  along,  Muir,  it's  only  for  once ; 
let  us  just  have  this  one  night." 

"  No,  no."  The  noes  grew  faint ;  the 
hesitation  increased.    He  consented  again. 

And    so,   louder   and   more   boisterous 
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than  before,  they  again  entered  the  busy 
streets.  John  Buchanan  was  a  good  deal 
inclined  to  be  obstreperous.  It  was  all 
that  Cuthbert  could  manage  to  keep  him 
within  bounds. 

They  had  reached  the  Trongate,  and 
Cuthbert  stopped  his  young  companion  a 
moment  to  look  down  the  long  gleaming 
line  of  the  crowded  street.  It  had  been 
wet  in  the  morning,  and  the  brilliant  light 
from  the  shop  windows  glistened  in  the 
wet  causeway  in  long  lines,  and  the  shift- 
ing groups  of  passengers  went  and  came, 
ceaselessly,  and  the  hum  and  din  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  was  softened  by  the 
gloom  and  brightened  by  the  light  of 
traffic  that  illuminated  all. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  See 
they're  all  away  across  the  street.  What's 
the  good  of  glowering  down  the  Tron- 
gate? 'Man,  Cuthbert,  how  slow  you 
are,''  said  John  Buchanan^  dragging  the 
loiterer  on. 
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There  was  a  crowd  on  the  opposite  side 
which  had  ahsorbed  the  others.  Cuthbert 
and  John  crossed  over. 

The  accident  which  attracted  the  crowd 
was  a  very  common  one — an  overtasked 
horse,  wearied  with  the  long  day's  labour^ 
had  stumbled  and  fallen;  and  now,  the 
weight  of  the  cart  to  which  it  was  attached 
having  been  removed,  was  maMng  con- 
vulsive plmiges  in  the  effort  to  rise.     The 
carters,   and  the  kindred  class  who  are 
always  to  be  foimd  ready  in  such  small 
emergencies,  were  leaping    aside    them- 
selves, and  pressing  back  the  lookers  on, 
as  the  poor  animal  struck  out  his  great 
weary  limbs,  endeavouring  to  raise  himself 
from  the  ground. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shrill  cry—"  The 
wean— look  at  the  wean ;  the  brute's  fit'll 
kin  the  wean." 

John  Buchanan  had  pushed  his  way 
into  the  crowd,  dragging  with  him  the 

VOL.  I.  n 
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reluctant  Cuthbert — and  there  indeed,  close 
to  the  great  hoofs  of  the  prostrate  animal, 
stood  one  of  those  little  pale,  careworn, 
withered  children  whom  one  sees  only  in 
the  streets  of  great  cities,  and  oftenest 
only  at  this  unwholesome  hour  of  night. 
But  the  acuteness  peculiar  to  the  class 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  very  little 
wrinkled  old  man  of  the  Trongate.  He 
was  standing  where  the  next  plunge  would 
inevitably  throw  him  down,  with  the 
strange  scared  look  which  is  not  fear, 
common  to  children  in  great  peril,  upon 
his  small  white  puckered  face.  Again  the 
panting  horse  threw  out  his  hoofs  in 
another  convulsive  exertion.  The  child 
was  down. 

A  shadow  shot  across  the  light.  There 
were  several  cries  of  women.  The  child 
was  thrown  into  somebody's  arms  unin- 
jured. The  horse  was  on  its  feet,  and  a 
man,  indistinctly  seen  in  the  midst  of  the 
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eager  crowd,    struggled    ineffectually  to 

raise  himself  from  the  ground,  where  he 

had  fallen. 

"  I  am  hurt  a  little,"  said  the  voice  of 

Harry  Mnir.     "  Never  mind,   it   is  not 

much,  I  dare  say.     Some  of  you  help  me 
up." 

There  was  a  rush  to  assist  him  ;  a  burst 
of  eager  inquiries. 

"  I  got  a  blow  from  the  hoof;  ah  !  I 
can't  tell  what  it  is,''  gasped  the  young 
man,  over  whose  face  the  pallor  of  deadly 
sickness  was  stealing.  He  could  not 
stand.  They  carried  him — ^these  rough 
strong  men,  so  gently — ^with  his  friends 
crowding  about  him,  to  the  nearest  sur- 
geon's. Everybody  was  sympathetic; 
every  one  interested.  But  Harry  Muir's 
head  had  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  the 
light  had  gone  from  his  eyes.  He  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  pain. 
The  accident  was  a  serious  one  ;  his  leg 

was  broken. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 
To  tell  this  story." 

AS  Ton  LIKE  IT. 

"CuTHBERT,"  said  Bichard  Buchanan, 

"  do,  like  a  good  fellow,  go  and  tell  his 

•/»  if 
ynie. 

"  Do  you  not  see,  man,  that  a  stranger 
would  alarm  her  more  ?  Why  make  me 
the  messenger  ?  You  say  she  knows  you, 
Dick." 

"  Ay,  she  knows  him,'*  said  the  second 
brother,  "  but  she  does  not  know  him  for 
any  good.  You  see,  Cuthbert,  Dick's 
always  enticing  poor  Muir  away — ^as  he 
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did  to-night — and  the  wife  wouldn't  flatter 
him  if  he  went  up  now." 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  the  wife,"  said 
Richard  angrily.  "It's  yon  grim  sister 
Martha,  and  that  white-faced  monkey  of 
a  girl.  I  say,  Cuthbert — you  needn't  go 
in,  and  they  don't  know  you— do  go  before 
and  tell  them  he's  coming.  I'll  come  up 
with  him  myself  in  the  noddy — -just  to 
oblige  me,  Cuthbert,  will  you  go  ?" 

"  He  lives  in  Port  Dundas-road,  it's  not 
very  fex.  John  will  show  you  where  it 
is,"  urged  Alick. 

Cuthbert  consented  to  go;  and  the 
obstreperous  John  was  very  much  sub- 
dued, and  very  ready  to  accompany  his 
cousin  to  poor  Muir's  house.  It  was  now 
nearly  ten  o'clock.  The  young  men  were 
all  greatly  concerned,  and  in  an  inner 
room  poor  Harry  was  getting  his  leg  exa- 
mined, and  looking  so  deadly  sick  and  pale 
as  to  alarm  both  surgeon  and  Mends.  It 
was  his  temperament,  so  finely  organized. 
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as  to  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure  far  more 
exquisitely  than  is  the  common  lot. 

"  What  wiU  you  say  to  them  ?  Man, 
Cuthbert,  are  you  not  feared  ?"  asked  John. 

"  Why  should  I  be  feared  ?  I  am  very 
sorry  for  her,  poor  woman — but  is  she  such 
a  fury,  this  wife?" 

"  It's  not  the  wife,  it's  his  eldest  sister. 
Dick  went  home  with  Muir  one  night 
when  he  was'nt  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  I  can  tell  you  Dick  was 
feared." 

"  Dick  was  to  blame — I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am,"  said  Charteris ;  "  but  why  was  he 
afraid  ? — did  she  say  so  much  to  him  ?" 

"  She  did'nt  say  anything  to  him ;  but 
you  know  they  say  she's  awful  passionate, 
and  she's  a  great  deal  older  than  Harry ; 
and  she's  just  been  like  his  mother. 
They're  always  so  strict,  these  old  maids — 
and  Miss  Muir's  an  old  maid," 

"  Wait,  then,  till  I  see,  John,"  said 
Cuthbert ;  "  don't  try  to  intimidate  me/* 
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"  Yonder's  the  house/'  said  John. 

They  had  just  passed  a  great  quarry, 
across  which  the  dome  of  some  large 
building  loomed  dark  against  the  sky. 
Then  there  was  a  field  raised  high  above 
the  road,  with  green  grass  waving  over 
the  copestone  of  a  high  wall,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  field  stood  a  solitary  house. 
A  house  of  some  pretension,  for  it  boasted 
its  street-door,  and  was  "  self-contained ;" 
and  albeit  the  ground-floor  on  either  side 
was  occupied  by  two  not  very  ambitious 
shops,  the  upper  flat  looked  substantial 
and  respectable,  although  decayed. 

They  were  on  the  opposite  side — the 
street  was  very  quiet,  and  their  steps  and 
voices  echoed  through  it,  so  clearly  that 
the  loud  John  sank  into  whispering  and 
felt  himself  guilty.  The  light  of  a  very 
pale  moon  was  shining  into  one  of  the 
windows.  Looking  up,  Cuthbert  saw 
some  one  watching  them — eagerly  press- 
ing against  the  dark  dull  panes ;  as  they 
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crossed  the  street,  the  face  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. 

"  That's  one  of  them/'  whispered  John. 
"  Isn't  it  awM  that  a  poor  fellow  can't 
be  out  a  little  late,  but  these  women  are 
watching  for  him  that  way  ?" 

Cuthbert  did  not  answer.  He  was 
thinking  of  "  these  women,"  and  of  their 
watching,  rather  than  of  the  poor  feUow 
who  was  the  object  of  it. 

They  had  not  time  to  knock,  when  the 
door  was  opened  wide  to  them,  and  a  pale 
girl's  face  looked  out  eagerly.  She  shrank 
back  at  once  with  a  look  of  blank  disap- 
pointment which  touched  Cuthbert's  heart, 
"  I — I  beg  your  pardon — ^I  thought  it 
was  my  brother." 

"  Your  brother  will  be  here  very  soon. 
He  has  done  a  very  brave  thing  to-night, 
and  has  had  a  sHght  accident  in  conse- 
quence. I  beg  you  will  not  be  alarmed," 
said  Cuthbert  hastily. 

"  Oh !  come  in,  sir,  come  in,"  said  the 
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young  sister.  "A  very  brave  thing." 
She  repeated  it  again  and  again,  under 
her  breath. 

"  There's  the  noddy,"  whispered  John, 
as  he  lingered  behind.  "PU  wait  and 
help  him  in." 

The  door  admitted  into  a  long  paved 
passage,  terminating  in  a  little  damp 
"  green."  John  Buchanan  remained  at 
ihe  door,  while  Cuthbert  followed  the 
steps  of  his  eager  conductor,  through  the 
passage,  and  up  an  ''  outside  stair,"  into 
the  house.  She  seemed  very  eager,  and 
only  looking  round  to  see  that  he  followed 
her,  ran  into  a  little  parlour. 

"  Harry  is  coming.  He  has  been  help- 
ing somebody,  and  has  hurt  himself, 
Martha ;  the  gentleman  will  tell  you,"  ex- 
claimed poor  Harry's  anxious  advocate, 
placing  herself  beside  the  chair  where  sat 
a  tall  &ded  woman,  sternly  composed  and 
quiet. 

"  Is  Harry  hurt  ?"  cried  another  younger 
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and  prettier  person,  who  occupied  the  seat 
of  honour  by  the  fireside. 

"  He  has  done  a  very  brave  thing ;" 
Cuthbert  heard  it  whispered  earnestly,  into 
the  elder  sister's  ear. 

He  told  them  the  story.  The  little  wife 
was  excited  and  nervous — she  began  to 
cry.  The  sister  Martha  sat  firmly  in  her 
chair,  her  stem  face  moved  and  melting. 
The  younger  girl  stood  behind,  with  her 
arm  round  her  sister,  and  her  bright  tear- 
ftd  face  turned  towards  Charteris.  "  Our 
Harry — our  poor  Harry !  it  was  this  that 
kept  him,  Martha  —  and  he  saved  the 
child." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  Will  he  be  lame  ?" 
sobbed  the  little  wife. 

The  grave  Martha  suddenly  rose  from 
her  chair  as  the  faint  sound  of  wheels 
reached  them.  "  He  is  here.  Eose, 
make  the  room  ready  for  him,  poor  fellow. 
Do  not  let  him  see  you  crying,  Agnes. 
Come  to  the  door,  and  meet  him." 
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They  went  away  hastily,  leaving  Char- 
teris  still  in  the  room.  Bose  vanished  hy 
another  door  into  an  inner  apartment. 
They  were  overmuch  excited  and  anxious 
to  remember  the  courtesy  due  to  a  stranger ; 
and  the  stranger,  for  his  part,  was  too 
much  iiitc^nsted  to  leave  them  untU  he 
had  seen  liow  the  sufferer  bore  his  re- 
moval 

"  Eose,"  said  a  very  snudl  voice,  "  has 
Harry  come  home? — Eose!"  Charteris 
looked  round  him  a  good  deal  puzzled,  for 
there  was  no  visible  owner  of  the  little 
voice.  There  certainly  was  a  cradle  in  a 
comer,  but  nothing  able  to  speak  could 
inhabit  that. 

"  Eose !" 

There  was  no  answer.  Then  there  fol- 
lowed a  faint  rustling,  and  then  a  third 
door  opened,  and  a  little  head  in  a  white 
nightcap,  looked  out  with  a  pair  of  bewil- 
dered dark  eyes,  and  suddenly  shrank  in 
again,  when  it  found  the  room  in  posses- 
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sion  of  a  stranger.  The  stranger  smilec 
at  his  own  somewhat  strange  position,  anc 
began  to  move  towards  the  door — ^but  sud- 
denly ihe  cradle  gave  sound  of  life,  and  i 
lusty  baby  voice  began  to  cry.  Thej 
were  carrying  the  baby's  father  then,  intc 
the  house.  The  good-humoured  Cuthbeii 
rocked  the  cradle. 

Poor  Harry  was  still  very  pale,  thougl 
the  surgeon  who  accompanied  him  was  ac 
tender  of  him  as  the  most  delicate  nurse 
and  the  strong  young  arms  of  the  Bucha- 
nans carried  the  patient  like  a  child 
Thej/  made  their  escape  immediately,  how- 
ever,— ^but  divided  between  sympathy  foi 
the  family,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
somewhat  ridiculous  position,  Cuthbert 
stood  at  his  post,  rocking  the  refractory 
cradle.  They  all  passed  into  the  innei 
apartment.     He  was  alone  again. 

It  was  a  very  plain  parlour,  and  various 
articles  of  feminine  work  were  scattered 
about  the  room ;  some  small  garment  for 
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the  sleeping  baby  lay  on  the  ground,  where 
it  had  &llen  fix^m  the  young  mother's 
hand;  on  the  table,  where  Martha  had 
been  sitting,  was  a  piece  of  fine  embroi- 
day,  stretched  on  two  small  hoops  which 
fitted  closely  into  each  other.  She  had 
been  engaged  in  filling  up  the  buds  and 
blossoms  of  those  embroidered  flowers  with 
a  species  of  fine  needlework,  peculiar  to 
Glasgow  and  its  dependent  provinces. 
Another  hoop,  and  another  piece  of  deli- 
cate work,  remained  where  Eose  had  left 
it.  The  sisters  of  the  poor  clerk  main- 
tained themselyes  so. 

The  baby  voice  had  ceased.  Groans 
of  low  pain  were  coming  firom  the  inner 
room.  Cuthbert  felt  that  he  did  wrong  to 
wait,  and  turned  again  towards  the  door — 
but  just  then  Miss  Muir  entered  the  X)ar- 
lour. 

"  The  doctor  thinks  he  will  do  well,'* 
said  Martha.  "  To-night  I  can  hardly 
thank  you.     But  he  is  everything  to  us 
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all — poor  Harry ! — and  to-night  you  will 
excuse  us.  We  can  think  of  nothing  but 
himself.  Come  again,  and  let  us  thank 
you? 

"  I  will  come  in  the  morning,"  said 
Cuthbert,  "  not  to  be  thanked,  but  to  hear 
how  he  is.     Good  night." 

She  went  with  him  to  the  door,  gravely 
and  cabnly :  when  she  had  shut  it  upon 
him,  she  stood  still,  alone  in  the  dark,  to 
press  her  hands  against  her  heart.  Again 
— again! — so  long  she  had  hoped  that 
this  facile  temper  would  be  steadied,  that 
this  poor  brilliant  wandering  star  would 
be  fixed  in  his  proper  orbit.  So  often,  so 
drearily,  as  her  hopes  had  sunk  into  that 
blank  of  pain.  Poor  Harry !  it  was  all 
they  could  say  of  him.  When  others 
praised  the  gay  wit,  the  happy  temper, 
the  quick  intelligence,  those  to  whom  he 
was  dearest,  could  only  say,  poor  Harry  ! 
for  the  good  and  pleasant  gifts  he  had, 
made  the  bitterness  of  their  grief  only  the 
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deeper.  Their  pride  in  him  aggravated 
ibeir  shame.  Darkest  and  saddest  of  aU 
domestic  calamities  these  women,  to  whom 
be  was  so  very  dear,  conld  not  ifiist  the 
num  in  whom  all  their  hopes  and  wishes 
oentred.  He  had  not  lost  their  affection — 
it  seemed  only  the  more  surely  to  yearn 
over  and  ding  to  him,  for  his  faults — but 
be  had  lost  their  confidence. 

They  could  not  believe  him :  they  could 
not  rely  upon  word  or  resolution  of  his. 
When  Harry  was  an  hour  later  thian  his 
usual  time  of  home-coming,  Martha  grew 
rigid  in  her  chair,  her  strong  heart  beating 
so  loud  that  almost  she  could  not  hear 
those  footsteps  in  the  street  for  which 
she  watched  with  sUent  eagerness;  and 
the  work  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  young 
wife,  and  Bose  stole  away,  pale  and  agi- 
tated, into  the  inner  room,  to  watch  at 
the  window  in  the  darkness;  and  even 
the  little  sister — ^the  child — ^was  moved 
^th  the  indefinite  dread  and  melancholy 
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which  is  the  grief  of  childhood.  There 
were  many  grave  people  who  would  have 
smiled  at  poor  Harry's  sins,  and  counted 
them  light  and  venial,  but  so  did  not 
these. 

To  lose  confidence  in  those  who  are 
most  dear  to  us,  to  be  able  no  longer  to 
trust  word  or  vow — it  is  the  climax  of 
womanish  misery, — a  calamiiy  terrible  to 
bear! 

And  Martha  Muir,  under  this  discipline, 
was  growing  old.  Morning  after  morning 
there  had  been  a  rebound  of  eager  hope, 
only  to  be  utterly  cast  down  when  the 
night  fell.  She  had  had  something  of  the 
mother's  pride  in  him — ^had  transferred  to 
Harry  the  natural  ambition,  the  eager 
hopes  and  wishes,  which  for  herself  had 
all  fiuled  with  her  fading  prime — and  now, 
she  who  had  so  strong  a  will,  so  resohite 
a  mind,  to  see  this  man  with  all  his  gifts, 
and  the  free  scope  he  had  to  exercise 
them,    sinking,    &lling,   tarnishing   with 
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mean  sins,  the  lustre  and  gloiy  of  his 
youth.  Poor  Harry  1  his  stem  sad  sister 
aid  nothing  more  of  blame — ^but  as  she 
tamed  again  along  the  damp  passage,  and 
up  the  stairs,  the  heart  within  her  sank 
into  the  depths.  She  pressed  her  hands 
^n  it.  Strange  sympathy  between  the 
fiame  and  the  spirit,  which  makes  it  no 
image  to  say  that  there  is  a  weight  upon 
the  heart! 

*'  Martha,  has  Harry  come  home,"  said 
the  little  sister,  standing  in  her  white 
night-dress  at  the  door  of  the  small  bed- 
closet  which  opened  from  their  parlour. 
The  child's  eyes  were  bright  and  vdde 
open,  as  if ,  in  her  compulsory  solitude  in 
the  closet,  she  had  been  steadily  fixing 
them  to  keep  herself  awake.  ''  When  I 
looked  out  I  saw  a  gentleman.  And 
Where's  Bose  and  Agnes,  Martha.  Is 
Harry  no  weel?" 

"  You  must  go  to  bed,   Violet,"  said 
Martha.      "  Poor  Harry  has  got  a  broken 

VOL.  I.  3> 
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leg.  He  was  in  the  Trongate  to-night 
with  the  Buchanans,  and  saved  a  child's 
life — but  you  cannot  see  him  to-night — 
tlie  doctor  is  with  him  just  now,  poor  fel- 
low; go  to  bed — ^you  shall  see  him  to- 
morrow/' 

Little  Violet  began  to  ciy,  and  the  dark 
bewildered  wide  open  eyes  looked  up  in- 
quiringly into  Martha's  face.  Violet  knew 
that  Harry  did  not  need  to  be  in  the 
Trongate  with  the  Buchanans,  and  that 
they  all  waited  for  him  very  long  before 
they  would  take  their  humble  cup  of  tea. 

"  He  will  not  be  able  to  go  out  for  a 
long  time,  Violet — and  he  saved  the  bairn's 
Hte>"  said  Martha,  as  she  put  her  little 
sister  into  the  dark  closet  bed^  which  she 
herself  and  Ko^e  shared^  ''  and  you  most 
not  crv — rather  be  thankful  that  the  Httle 
bovV  mother  has  not  loc$t  him,  Lettie,  and 
ae$k  God  to  ble^  poor  Harry — poor  Hany  ? 
do  you  know  you  should  always  think  of 
him,  Violet>  when  you  pray  ?'' 
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"  And  so  I  do,  Martha,"  said  Kttle 
Violet,  looking  up  through  her  tears  as  she 
dnng  to  her  elder  sister,  the  only  mother 
she  had  ever  known. 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  go  to  him  now, 
poor  fellow,"  said  Martha.  "  Hush !  he 
wiD  hear  you  crying — ^Ke  still,  Lettie,  and 
&11  asleep." 

One  of  Violet's  tears  rested  on  Martha's 
faded  cheek — other  tears  came  as  she  wiped 
it  away.  "  Poor  bairn — ^poor  bairn,"  said 
the  elder  sister,  "  I  might  be  her  mother 
^and  so  I  am." 

When  she  entered  the  sick-room,  the 
surgeon  was  just  preparing  to  leave  it. 
He  had  set  the  broken  bone,  and  done  aU 
that  could  be  done  to  give  his  patient  ease. 
Harry,  greatly  exhausted,  and  deadly  pale, 
was  lying  quiet,  not  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press even  his  suffering  by  more  than  a 
famt  groan — and  his  wife  andRose  watched 
^ously  beside  him.  But  Harry's  mind 
Was  very  much  at  ease,  and  tranquil.    His 

D  2 
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accident  covered  triumphantly  any  error 
he  had  committed,  and  his  anxious  attend- 
ants were  tranqml  and  satisfied  too— for 
who  could  think  of  Harry's  fault  or  weak- 
ness, when  Harry's  generous  bravery  had 
brought  him  so  much  pain.  They  were 
content  to  beheve — and  they  did  believe, 
poor  eager  loving  hearts  !  that  no  one  else 
could  have  been  so  daring — ^no  one  else 
had  so  Kttle  thought  of  personal  saSity — 
and  were  sajring,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
what  a  providence  it  was  for  the  child  and 
its  mother,  that  "our  Harry,"  and  no 
other,  was  there  to  rescue  it. 

"  I  am  to  sit  up  with  him,  Martha," 
said  the  Kttle  wife. 

"  But  there  is  the  baby,  Agnes,"  said 
Eose ;  "  you  must  let  me  sit  up  with 
Harry." 

"  You  must  go  away,  both  of  you,  and 
sleep,"  said  Martha.  "  Hush,  speak  low ! 
I  cannot  trust  any  of  you,  bauns — I  must 
watch  biTTi  myself.     No,  little  matron,  not 
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you,     I  must  take  care  of  my  boy  myself 
-my  poor  Harry !" 

These  words  so  often  said — expressing 
80  much  love,  so  much  grief — ^they  were 
echoed  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

Poor  Hirry !  but  his  conscience  did  not 
saiite  him  to-night :  only  his  heart  melted 
into  tenderness  for  those  who  were  so  very 
tender  of  him,  and  involuntarily  there 
came  into  his  mind,  gentle  thoughts  of  all 
lie  would  do  for  them,  when  he  was  well 
again ;  for  Harry  never  feared  for  himself. 

They  left  his  wife  with  him  for  a  short 
time,  and  returned  to  the  fireside  of  the 
little  parlour — it  was  Saturday  night,  and 
some  of  their  delicate  work  had  to  be 
finished,  if  possible,  before  the  twelve 
o'clock  bell  should  begin  the  Sabbath- 
day. 

They  were  but  lodgers  in  this  house. 
The  mistress  of  it,  a  decayed  widow — 
strong,  in  her  ancient  gentility — ^had 
three  daughters,  who  maintained  them- 
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selves  and  an  idle  brother  by  the  same  work 
which  occupied  the  Muirs.  The  collars  and 
cuffs  and  handkerchiefs  of  richer  women, 
embroidered  by  other  workers,  principally 
in  Ayr  and  Ayrshire,  were  given  out  at 
warehouses  in  Glasgow,  to  the  Muirs  and 
Eodgers,  and  multitudes  of  other  such,  to 
be  "  opened,"  as  they  called  it — ^which 
"  opening "  meant  filling  up  the  centre 
of  the  embroidered  flowers  with  delicate 
open-work  in  a  variety  of  "  stitches  "  in- 
numerable. Very  expert,  and  very  indus- 
trious workers  at  this,  could,  in  busy  times, 
earn  as  much  as  ten  weekly  shillings — and 
thus  it  was  that  Martha  and  Rose  Muir 
supported  themselves  and  their  little  sister, 
and  were  no  burden  on  the  scanty  means 
oflTarry. 

"Well,  Martha?"  said  Eose,  breatlilessly, 
as  the  door  of  the  inner  room  closed  upon 
the  little  wife. 

Martha  could  not  lift  up  her  eyes  to 
meet  her  sister's.     "  Well,  my  dear  ?" 
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"  I  am  sure,"  said  Bose,  "  I  am  sure, 
you  are  quite  satisfied  to-night." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  the  less  hopeful 
sister — a  sigh  bursting,  in  spite  of  her, 
out  of  her  heavy  heart. 

"  Sorely,  surely — ^what  do  you  mean, 
Martha?"  said  the  dissatisfied  Bose. 
"  Poor  Harry !  you  are  surely  pleased 
with  him  to-night." 

"  I  said  so,  Eose,"  said  Martha.  "  Poor 
Harry!" 

The  younger  sister  did  not  speak  for  a 
moment — ^then  she  put  her  work  away  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  You  will  never  trust  him — ^you  will 
never  trust  Harry,  Martha !" 

Martha  sighed.  "  I  will  trust  God, 
Rose." 

Rose  Muir  dried  her  eyes,  and  took  up 
her  work  again — ^there  was  nothing  to  be 
said  aflber  that. 

Martha  was  rocking  the  cradle  softly 
with  her  foot ;  and  Martha,  mother-like, 
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was  fain  to  divert  the  younger  heart,  and 
make  it  lighter  than  her  own.  "  Our  poor 
wee  Harry/'  she  said  with  a  smile.  "  Did 
you  see  what  a  strange  nurse  he  had  to- 
night ?" 

"  Was  it  the  gentleman  ?"  said  Bose ; 
"  did  you  say  anything  to  him,  Martha — 
he  would  think  us  very  ungrateftd." 

"  I  can  trust  the  person  who  rocks  our 
cradle,"  said  Martha.  "  He  is  coming 
back  to-morrow  to  be  thanked." 

"  On  Sabbath-day !" 

"  It  is  charity  to  come  to  Harry,"  said 
Martha.  "  Poor  Harry,  how  every  one 
likes  him !" 

Their  eyes  were  becoming  wet  again — 
it  was  a  relief  to  hear  a  quiet  knock  at  the 
parlour  door. 

The  visitor  was  the  younger  Miss  Rod- 
ger— a  large,  soft,  clumsy,  good-humoured 
girl,  with  a  pleasant  comely  face.  She 
wore  a  broken-down  faded  gown,  which 
had  once  been  very  gay,  and  a  little  wool- 
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len  shawl,  put  on  unevenly,  over  her 
plump  shoulders,  and  her  hair  in  its  en- 
closure of  curl-papers  for  the  night ;  ends 
of  thread  were  clinging  to  the  fringes  of 
the  shawl,  and  the  young  lady  was  tug- 
ging it  over  her  shoulders,  conscious  of 
deficiencies  below;  but  the  good-humoured 
offer  to  "  take  the  wean,"  or  do  any- 
thing that  might  be  needed,  covered  the 
eccentricities  of  Miss  Aggie's  general 
house  dress  and  appearance.  The  precious 
child  was  not  entrusted  to  her,  but  the 
hoyden's  visit  enlivened  the  sisters,  and 
inunediately  after,  they  finished  their 
work,  and  Martha  saw  Bose  and  Agnes 
prepare  for  rest,  and  then  took  her  own 
place  noiselessly  by  her  brother's  bed- 
side. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

"  How  still  and  peaceful  is  the  Sabbath  mom  ! — 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  room  to  breathe.** 

GRAHAK. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Cuth- 
bert  Charteris,  after  a  long  walk  from  his 
uncle^s  house,  presented  himself  at  Hany 
Muir's  door.  The  street  was  very  still 
and  Sabbath-like.  Some  young  workmen, 
in  suits  of  snowy  moleskin,  stood  grouped 
about  the  comer  of  the  Cowcaddens, 
enjoying  the  sunshine,  and  some  few  who 
were  of  the  more  respectable  Church-going 
class,  and  could  not  spend  the  after-part 
of  the  day  in  such  a  manner,  were  return- 
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ing  from  early  walks.  There  were  very- 
few  shadows,  however,  to  break  the  quiet 
undisturbed  sunshine  of  the  usually 
crowded  street. 

The  blinds  were  all  drawn  dovni  in 
Mrs.  Bodger's  respectable  house — all  ex- 
cept one  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  Muirs. 
The  outer  door  stood  ajar — it  was  gene- 
rally so  during  the  day — and  as  Cuthbert 
proceeded  up  the  stairs,  the  grave  dolefiil 
voice  of  some  one  reading  aloud  struck 
on  his  ear.  This,  and  the  closely- veiled 
windows,  made  him  somewhat  appre- 
hensive— and  he  quickened  his  pace  in 
solicitude  for  the  sufferer. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  opened  to 
him  by  a  little  slipshod  pseudo-Irish  girl, 
who  held  the  very  unenviable  situation  of 
servant  to  Mrs.  Eodger.  The  door  opened 
into  a  large  airy  lobby,  at  the  further  end 
of  which  was  Harry  Muir's  little  parlour ; 
hut  Cuthbert's  attention  was  drawn  to 
another  open  door,  through  which  he  had 
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a  glimpse  of  a  large  kitchen,  with  various 
figures,  in  strange  dishabille,  pursuing 
various  occupations  in  it — one  engaged 
about  her  toilette — one  preparing  break- 
fast— and  another  trying  to  smooth  out 
with  her  hands  the  obstinate  wrinkles  of 
a  green  silk  gown.  They  were  talking 
without  restraint,  and  moving  about  con- 
tinually, while,  at  a  large  deal  table  near 
the  window,  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
open  door,  sat  a  tall  old  woman,  in  a 
widow's  cap,  with  a  volume  of  sermons 
in  her  hand,  reading  aloud.  The  voice 
was  most  funereal  and  monotonous,  the 
apartment  darkened  by  the  blind  which 
quite  covered  the  window.  One  of  the 
daughters  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  stran- 
ger, and  hastily  closed  the  door.  Cuth- 
bert  turned  to  the  little  parlour  with  a 
puzzled  smile. 

The  room  was  small,  and  ftimished 
with  a  faded  carpet,  an  old  sofa,  half-a- 
dozen  ponderous  mahogany    chairs,   and 
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the  cradle  which  Cuthbert  had  rocked  the 
preTious  night.      The    little    t£ible  was 
corered  with    a   white    table-cloth,   and 
glancing  with  cups  and  saucers ;  and  by 
the  side  of  the  Uttle  clear  £re  the  kettle 
was  singing  merrily.     Bose,  in  her  Sab- 
bath dress  of  brown  merino,  stood  at  the 
window  with  the  baby.      Martha,  newly 
relieved  fix)m  her  long  night's  vigil  in 
the  sick  room,   was   cutting  bread  and 
batter  at  the  table ;  and  in  the  arm-chair, 
with  great  enjoyment  of  the  dignity,  sat 
Violet,  her  attention  divided  between  the 
psalm  she  was  learning,  and  the  little 
handsome  feet  in  their  snowy-white  wool- 
len stockings  and  patent-leather    shoes, 
which  she  daintily  rested  upon  the  fender. 
As  Cuthbert  entered  the  room,  the  young 
wife  looked  out  from  the  door  of  the  inner 
apartment,  with  her  finger  on  her  lip,  to 
telegraph  that  ELarry  had  fallen  asleep. 
They  were  all  of  that  sanguine  mood  and 
temperament  which  springs  up  new  with 
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the  light  of  the  morning,  and  even  on  the 
pale  dart  facje  of  Martha  there  were  hope- 
ful smiles. 

"The  surgeon  has  been  here  already/* 
she  said,  "  and  Harry  is  not  suffering  so 
much  as  we  feared  he  should.  The  symp- 
toms are  all  favourable,  and  we  may  hope 
that  it  will  have  no  iU  results  :  the  doctor 
says  that  he  will  not  be  lame,  poor  fellow; 
and  now,  Mr.  Charteris,  we  have  to  thank 
you  for  preparing  us  so  gently  last  night 
for  the  accident.  It  was  very  kind — very 
kind — to  take  so  disagreeable  an  office  on 
yourself,   and  not   to  leave   it   to    your 


cousins." 


"  I  can  assure  you  they  were  sincerely 
grieved,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  and  are  very 
anxious  about  your  brother." 

"  They  are  only  lads,"  said  Martha, 
quietly,  "  and  have  not  the  consideration. 
We  could  not  trust  youths  like  them,  as 
we  caR  trust  a  more  mature  judgment. 
For  our  own  sakes,  I  am  very  glad,  Mr. 
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Charteris,  that  you  saw  poor  Harry's  acci- 
dent, and  the  cause  of  it — ^poor  Harry ! " 

Cuthbert  Charteris  was  very  much  in- 
terested— so  much  so,  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  what  a  very  unsuitable  time 
he  had  chosen  for  his  visit — ^nor  that  the 
teapot  on  one  side  of  the  old-fashioned 
grate  was  b^inning  to  puff  a  faint  inti- 
mation that  it  had  been  left  there  too  long, 
and  that  the  kettle  on  the  other  was  boil- 
ing away.  It  was  very  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Church-going 
bells  would  ring  forth  their  summons. 
Bose  began  to  look  embarrassed,  and  to 
dread  being  too  late  for  Church ;  but  the 
gentleman  was  talking  to  the  baby  and  to 
Martha,  and  steadily  kept  his  place. 

At  last  Bose,  listening  in  terror  for  the 
first  notes  of  the  bell,  shyly  su^ested  to 
Martha  that,  perhaps,  Mr.  Charteris  had 
not  breakfasted. 

But  Mr.  Charteris  had  breakfasted; 
and  as  Martha  lifted  the  pufl&ng  teapot 
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firom  the  place  which  was  too  hot  for  it, 
and  bade  Violet  lay  down  her  psalm-book, 
and  began  to  fill  the  cups,  Mr.  Charteris 
drew  his  seat  into  the  window,  and  kept 
possession.  He  had  settled  himself  al- 
ready quite  on  the  footing  of  an  old 
friend,  and  began  to  feel  it  very  pleasant 
to  sit  there,  looking  out  on  the  fresh 
wintry  sunshine,  and  the  dean  humble 
families  who  began  to  set  out  in  little  bands 
for  the  far-away  old  parish  Churches  of 
Glasgow — not  choosing  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  Chapel-of-ease,  politely 
called  St.  Gteorge's-in-the-Fields — pro- 
fanely, the  Black  Quarry.  There  were  a 
few  such  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, who  went  to  the  Barony,  and  4he 
Tron  and  High  Churches,  as  old  resi- 
denters,  and  rather  looked  down  upon  the 
new.  To  look  out  on  these — the  mechanic 
father  and  thrifty  mother,  and  group  of 
home-spun  children,  embellished,  perhaps, 
with  a  well-dressed  daughter,  working  in 
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the  mills,  and  making  money — and  to 
look  in  again  upon  the  little  bright  break- 
&st-table,  and  the  three  sisters — the 
mature,  grave,  elder  woman — ^the  Eose,  in 
the  flush  of  her  fairest  years,  half-blown 
—the  Uttle,  shy,  dark-eyed  child — ^Mr. 
Charteris  felt  himself  very  comfortable. 

They  had  to  speak  very  low,  for  Agnes 
stole  to  the  door  of  the  inner  room  now 
and  then,  to  lay  her  finger  on  her  lips 
again,  and  telegraph  the  urgent  necessity 
for  silence — and  speaking  in  half  whispers 
makes  even  indifferent  conversation  look 
confidential.  The  friendship  waxed  apace 
— ^very  rarely  did  such  a  man  as  Charteris 
come  within  sight  or  knowledge  of  this 
&mily.  The  atmosphere  of  commerce  is 
rarely  literary — in  their  class  they  had  read 
of  the  fully  equipped  intellectual  man,  but 
had  met  him  never. 

They  themselves  were  of  an  order  pecu- 
liar to  no  class,  but  scattered  through  all ; 
without  any  education  worth  speaking  of» 

VOL.  I.  B 
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except  the  two  plain  indispensable  facul- 
ties of  reading  and  writing,  Harry  Muir 
and  his  sisters,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world,  had  unconsciously  reached  at  and 
attained  the  higher  society  which  the  world 
of  books  and  imagination  opens  to  delicate 
minds.  They  were  not  aware  that  their 
own  taste  was  imusually  refined,  or  their 
own  intellect  more  cultivated  than  their 
fellows,  but  they  were  at  once  sensible 
of  Cuthbert's  superiority,  and  hailed  it 
with  eager  regard — ^not  without  a  little  in- 
voluntaiy  pride  either,  to  find  that  this, 
almost  the  most  highly  cultivated  person 
they  had  ever  met,  was,  after  all,  only 
equal  to  themselves. 

There  are  the  bells,  echoing  one  after 
another,  through  the  nowpopulous  streets. 
Mrs.  McGarvie,  from  the  little  shop  below, 
has  locked  her  door,  and  issues  forth,  with 
her  good  man,  who  is  a  rope-maker  and 
deacon  of  his  trade,  to  the  Barony  Kirk, 
with  Eab,  her  large  good-humoured  red- 
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kired  son,  and  her  little  pretty  daughter 
Ellen,  a  worker  in  the  mill,  following  in 
ber  train ;  and  with  great  dignity,  in  green 
silk  gowns  and  tippets  of  for,  Miss  Jeanie 
and  Miss  Aggie  Bodger  sail  from  the  door, 
bound  for  the  Eelief  Meeting-house,  while 
Bose  Muir  ties  on  Violet's  neat  bonnet, 
and  arranges  her  little  cloak,  and  gUdes 
away  herself  to  complete  her  own  dress, 
wondering,  with  a  little  flutter,  what  Mr. 
Charteris  wiU  do  now. 

Mr.  Charteris  very  speedily  decided  the 
question,  for  he  stood  waiting,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  when  Bose  entered  the 
parlour,  cloaked  and  bonneted.  Mr.  Char- 
teris had  never  heard  Dr.  Jamieson.  He 
thought,  if  the  young  ladies  would  permit 
him,  he  should  be  glad  to  walk  witk  them 
to  the  Church. 

And  the  young  ladies  did  permit  him, 
with  much  shy  good  will,  and  Mr.  Char- 
teris listened  to  Dr.  Jamieson  s  fine  voice 
and  polished  sentences  with  great  edifica- 
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tion.  The  Doctor  was  a  man  in  his  prime, 
bland  and  dignified,  and  knew  all  the  eco- 
nomics of  sermon-writing,  and  that  &mous 
art  of  domestic  wisdom  which  makes  a 
little  go  a  great  way;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Oharteris  turned  back  some  distance  on  the 
road,  when  the  service  was  ended,  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  Doctor,  and  to  get  up  a 
very  pretty  little  controversy  with  Bose, 
who,  as  in  duty  bound,  re^ed  to  hear  a 
word  in  detriment  of  her  minister,  so  that 
the  discussion  carried  Mr.  Charteris  back 
again  to  the  very  door,  and  gave  him 
another  prospect  of  the  Misses  Eodger's 
green  silk  gowns,  at  sight  of  which,  rais- 
ing his  hat,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
Violet,  Mr.  Charteris  turned  reluctantly 
away. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

''?or  the  sweet  Spring  that  bringeth  joj  to  all, 
Frets  the  pale  sufferer  bound  to  poinfiil  couch, 
Or  chamber  dim  and  stilL** 

The  following  evening  was  signalised  in 
flie  quiet  house  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  such 
a  discussion  as  never  before  startled  its 
respectable  echoes.  Cuthbert  Charteris, 
lawless  as  Ishmael,  lifted  his  hand  against 
every  man,  and  refused  to  confess  himself 
worsted,  though  George  Buchanan  and 
Sons,  as  a  firm,  and  as  individuals,  not  to 
speak  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  were  set  in  battle 
array  against  him. 
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The   subject  of    controversy  was   one 
which  would  have  made  the  blood  boil 
with  indignation  and  wrath  in  the  veins 
of  Harry  Mnir,  being  nothing  less,  indeed, 
for  a  starting-point,  than  his  salary,  which 
the  advocate,  looking  on  the  matter  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  and  not  admit- 
ting into  his  consideration  the  "  everybody- 
else  "  whose  practice  had  so  large  a  share 
in  forming  the  opinions  of  his  cousins, 
condemned  very  strongly  and  clearly,  to 
the  great  wrath  of  Eichard  and  Alick,  and 
the  half-convinced  irritation  of  their  father, 
as  quite  an  unfair  and  inadequate  remunera- 
tion for  the  full  time  and  labours  of  an — 
at  least  partially — educated  man.     Cuth- 
bert  had  not  at  all  a  commercial  mind,  and 
the  natural  right  and  justice  continuaUy 
overshadowed     with    liim    the    laws    of 
supply  and  demand.     It  was  impossible 
to  persuade  him,  that  any  law  required  of 
hun  a  systematic  wrong,  nor  that  a  man's 
own  personal  conscience  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  his  position  as  an  employer  of  other 
men.  Cuthbert  would  not  be  convinced — 
neither  would  Dick  and  Alick — and  Mr. 
Buchanan  liimself,  head  of  the  firm  and 
the  house,  took  up  his  candle  abruptly 
and  went  off,  in  some  excitement,  to  his 
own  apartment,  there  to  sleep  upon  sundry 
propositions  which  had  entered,  like  arrows, 
sharp  and  irritating,  into  a  mind  which 
would  hear  reason,  whether  its  possessor 
chose  or  no. 

Cuthbert  remained  some  weeks  in  Glas- 
gow— ^he  had  little  practice  to  neglect  at 
home,  and  the  western  magnates  made 
much  of  him,  greatly  esteeming  in  their 
hearts  the  metropolitan  "rank"  so  very 
different  from  their  own,  which  they 
affected  to  despise; — and  the  intercourse 
whidi  he  had  with  the  Muirs,  already  bore 
a  character  of  friendliness  and  confidence, 
such  as  not  unusually  elevates  an  acquaint- 
ance formed  at  some  family  crisis,  into  a 
warm  and  lasting  friendship.     But  Char- 
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teris  at  length  wa^  going  home,  and,  not 
without  many  jibes  from  his  young  cou- 
sins, about  the  strange  attraction  which 
drew  him  so  often  to  visit  the  invalid^  he 
set  out  from  the  office  for  the  last  time  to 
see  BLariy  Muir. 

Very  different  is  the  look  wHch  this 
bustling  street  bears  in  its  eveiy-day  oc- 
cupation  from  the  Sabbath  quietness  which 
hushes  all  its  voices.  Chreat  carts  are  con- 
stantly passing  with  ostentatious  din  and 
clamour,  as  if  proud  of  their  load — flight 
unburdened  ones,  flying  up  and  down, 
with  the  driver  perched  on  his  Uttle  mov- 
able seat,  and  the  end  of  the  whip  floating 
like  a  streamer  over  his  horse's  head — ^while 
now  and  then  wearied  travelling  people 
come  slowly  down,  carrying  box  and  carpet 
bag,  fresh  from  the  tedious  journeys  ol 
the  canal.  Violet  Muir  stands  at  the 
door  of  the  little  room  wherein  Mrs. 
McGarvie  live?,  and  eats,  and  sells  butter, 
brose-meal,  and  "  speldrens,"  lovingly  con- 
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versing  with  Tiger,  Mrs.  McGarvie's  great 

ferocious,  sinister-looking  dog.     He  is  by 

no   means  prepossessing,  this   friend  of 

Violet's,  and  has  a  wiry  yellow  coat,  and 

a  head  largely  developed  in  the  animal 

parts,  and  small  in  the  intellectual,  with  a 

fiery  red  truculent  eye; — ^yet,  nevertheless, 

lie  is  Violet's  friend,  and  the  little  girl  like 

ilie  &iry  Titania,  has  beauty  enough  in 

her  own  eyes  and  heart   to   glorify  her 

friend    withal — so    Tiger    is    sufl&ciently 

adorned. 

Shaking  hands  kindly  in  passing,  and 
p^ting  the  little  shy  head  which  drooped 
under  his  eye,  Cuthbert  went  up  stairs 
through  the  always  open  door  to  the  now 
^miliar  parlour.  Harry  was  rapidly  re- 
covering ;  he  had  been  removed  from  his 
room  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and  now 
lay  on  the  sofa,  while  his  httle  wife  gaily 
danced  about  the  crowing  baby  before 
hinL  They  made  a  pretty  group,  as  Agnes 
leaned  over  the  great  arm  chair,  and  little 
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Harry  put  forth  his  dimpled  hand  to 
stroke  his  father's  cheek,  but  there  was  a 
Uttle  peevishness  and  impatience  in  the 
face  which  the  rosy  child's  fingers  passed 
over  so  lightly.  The  invalid  was  slightly 
querulous  this  morning. 

"  Just  the  time  of  all  the  year  that  I 
enjoy  most,"  said  Harry,  "  and  to  be  shut 
up  here  now  !  It  tries  a  man's  patience — 
open  the  window,  Eose." 

"  Rose  got  cold  last  night,  when  you 
had  the  window  open,"  said  Agnes  with 
humility,  "  and  the  baby  is  not  well — ^it 
may  hurt  yourself  too,  Harry." 

"Nonsense.  Eose  can  sit  somewhere 
else.     Open  the  window." 

"  Surely,  if  you  wish  it,  Harry,"  said 
Rose  promptly. 

The  day  was  bright,  but  cold,  and  the 
wind  blew  in,  with  a  sudden  gust,  through 
the  opened  window,  tossing  poor  Rose's 
hair  about  her  face,  and  shaking  her  with 
a  momentary  shiver,  but  saying  nothing. 
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she  withdrew  quietly  to  a  ^corner  and  re- 
sumed her  work.  Bose  had  never  ven- 
tured all  her  life  to  dispute  any  one  of 
Hany's  caprices. 

"One  likes  to  have  a  glance  at  the 
world  again/'  said  Harry,  raising  himself 
on  his  pillows.  "  Yonder  comes  the  post- 
man, Agnes — see,  he  is  holding  np  a  letter 
—run,  and  get  it,  Eose ;  and  yonder  is 
fiab  McGhxvie,  carrying  a  peck  of  brose- 
meal  to  somebody,  and  little  Maggie 
IfcGillivray  clipping  at  the  door.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  them  all,  and  this  wind, 
how  fresh  and  wholesome  it  is.  Lift  the 
window  a  little  more,  Martha — just  for 
a  moment." 

"It  is  very  cold,  Harry,"  pleaded  the 
little  wife. 

"  Nonsense,"  repeated  Harry,  **  don't 
you  think  it  is  quite  warm  for  the  season, 
Mr.  Charteris.     Martha !" 

Martha  rose  with  sudden  impatience, 
threw  down  her  work,  and  rapidly  closed 
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the  window.  Slie  did  not  speak,  but 
Cuthbert  saw  a  strange  combination  of 
the  strongly-marked  lines  on  her  forehead, 
and  a  close  compression  of  her  lips,  which 
did  not  look  veiy  peaceable.  The  act 
itself  was  not  very  peaceable  certainly, 
but  there  was  a  suppressed  passion  in  her 
look  and  manner,  which  had  a  sing^ular 
effect  upon  the  stranger. 

Harry  Muir  said  nothing,  but  he  threw 
himself  back  upon  the  pillow,  sullen  and 
offended.  There  was  a  scared  timid  ex- 
pression on  the  fiace  of  the  young  wife, 
and  little  Violet  glided  up  behind  Martha, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  sister's  shoul- 
der in  childish  deprecation. 

Just  then  Eose  entered  with  the  letter. 
"  It  is  from  Ayr,  from  my  imcle,"  she  said. 
"Shall  I  open  it,  Harry?" 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Harry,  sulkily. 

She  cast  a  hurried  glance  round  the 
room,  pausing  for  a  moment  with  a  search- 
ing, inquisitive,  painfiil  look,  as  her  eye 
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fell  on  Martha.  Then  she  came  to  her 
brother's  side^  and  laid  her  hand  softly 
with  a  half  caress  upon  his  arm. 

''Shall  I  read  what  my  unde  says, 
Hany,  for  everybody's  benefit?  Uncle 
Sandy  always  writes  to  the  whole  of  ns, 
you  know." 

There  was  no  answer.  Cuthbert  took 
np  his  hat,  and  rose  with  embarrassment. 
The  scene  was  becoming  painM. 

"  Ton  are  not  going  away,  Mr.  Char- 
teris,"  said  Agnes,  anxiously ;  "  pray  don^t 
go  away  so  soon,  when  this  is  yonr  last 
visit  too  ;  and  I  am  sure  Harry  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  before  to  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  nor  indeed  any  of  us, 
except  Martha.  Martha  had  to  make  aU 
our  thanks." 
"  Did  you,  Martha  ?"  asked  Eose. 
Cuthbert  tamed  away  his  head.  He 
did  not  wish  them  to  think  that  he  saw 
through  those  little  palpable  afiectionate 
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artifices  of  theirs  to  heal  the  new-made 
breach. 

"  Martha !"  repeated  Eose,  xmder  her 
breath. 

And  Cuthbert  looked  stealthily  at  this 
passionate  fece.  The  rigid  Unes  were  re- 
laTiTig  slowly ;  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
moving  and  trembling ;  fierce  and  strong 
anger  melting  into  inexpressible  tender- 
ness and  sorrow.  Vain  anger,  bootless 
yearnings,  which  might  spend  their 
strength  for  ages,  like  the  great  sea  upon 
the  sand,  and  never  change  its  form. 

"  Mr.  Charteris,  I  fear,  got  but  few 
thanks  from  me,"  said  Martha,  slowly; 
"  but  Mr.  Charteris  has  seen  us  since,  and 
knows  that  to  do  kindness  to  Harry  is  to 
have  the  greatest  gratitude  we  can  feel." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the 
stranger  could  easily  perceive  that,  facile 
as  Harry  was  elsewhere,  he  liked  to  reign 
at  home,  and  did  not  very  readily  forgive 
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any  resistance  to  his  will.  He  had,  in- 
deed, been  very  querulous  and  unreason- 
able this  morning,  and  this  was  only  the 
climax  of  a  series  ofj  petty  selfishnesses 
which  had  exhausted  Martha's  powers  of 
long-suffering. 

"  Shall  we  see  you  soon  in  Glasgow 
again,"  asked  Harry,  at  length,  turning 
once  more  to  Cuthbert. 

"  In  a  few  weeks,  perhaps ;  I  may  have 
some  business,"  said  Cuthbert,  with  em- 
barrassment. "  You  will  be  strong  again 
then,  I  hope.  My  unde  commissions  me 
to  say  that  you  must  take  fiill  time  to  re- 
cover, and  not  hurry  to  the  office  too  soon." 
"  Mr.  Buchanan  is  always  very  kind," 
said  Agnes. 

"  Is  he  ?"  said  Cuthbert,  smiling, 
"  scarcely  kind  enough,  I  am  disposed  to 
think ;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  the  inclina- 
tion that  is  defective  in  my  uncle.  These 
trammels  of  ordinary  usage — doing  as 
other  people  do — ^have  a  great  efiect  upon 
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men  occupied  as  he  is.  He  does  not  take 
time  to  judge  for  himself,  and  exercise  his 
own  generosity  and  justice." 

Cuthbert  concluded  in  some  haste. 
Quite  consistent  as  this  apology  was  with 
his  own  previous  thoughts,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  quite  irrelevant 
and  unnecessary  here. 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  has  done  perfect  justice 
to  Harry,  I  fancy,"  said  Martha  Muir, 
raising  her  thin  figure  from  its  habitual 
stoop,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  cold 
hauteur,  which,  like  the  passion,  revealed  a 
new  phase  of  her  character  to  Cuthbert, 
who  watched  her  with  interest ;  "  and  as 
for  generosity,  Mr.  Charteris,  your  imcle 
seems  by  no  means  deficient  where  there  is 
any  scope  for  that.  I  see  his  name  often 
in  the  papers.  You  judge  Mr.  Buchanan 
hardly." 

Cuthbert  comprehended,  and  was  silent. 
Between  the  rich  man's  indiflference  and 
the  poor  man's  pride  it  was  difficult  to 
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steer;  and  Bichard  and  Alick  Buchanan 
were  not  more  haughtily  offended  at  the 
accusation  of  treating  their  clerks  unfairly 
than  was  Harry  Muir's  sister  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  employer's  generosity 
could  reach  him. 

"This  poor  leg  of  mine  is  nearly  a 
month  old  now,"  said  BEarry,  "  and  except 
some  grave  visits  from  Gilchrist,  no  one 
bas  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  for 
me.  I  suppose"your  cousins  are  more  plea- 
santly occupied." 

"  I  rather  think  Dick  is  afraid,"  said 
Cuthbert. 

He  was  singularly  imfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  subjects.  A  little  red  spot  began 
to  bum  on  Harry's  cheek ;  poor  fellow,  he 
wanted  to  be  angry. 

"  Afraid !" 

"  I  mean,  they  would  rather  not  en- 
counter the  ladies  till  you  are  quite  reco- 
vered. Persuading  you  to  go  with  them, 
you  know,  burdens  their  conscience,  be- 

VOL.  I.  F 
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cause  it  exposed  you  to  this  accident. 
Not,  of  course,  that  any  one  was  to  blame," 
said  Cuthbert,  hurriedly,  and  with  some 
confusion. 

"  Tlieir  conscience  is  over  scrupulous/' 
said  Harry,  looking  round  him  with  a 
smile  of  defiance.  "  I  went  with  them 
for  my  own  pleasure;  so  far  as  there  is 
any  blame  it  is  entirely  mine." 

Poor  Harry ! — ^weak  and  yielding  as  the 
willow  in  the  wind,  there  was  no  blame  to 
which  he  was  so  nervously  susceptible  as 
this — no  accusation  which  he  denied  and 
defied  with  so  much  anger. 

Cuthbert  turned  again  to  the  window. 
Just  before  him,  in  a  half-built  street, 
which  struck  off*  at  right  angles  from  the 
road  to  Port  Dundas,  Maggie  McGillivray 
sat  in  the  cold  sunshine  on  the  step  of  her 
mother's  door,  ''clipping,"*  with  a  web 

*  Another  feminine  craft  peculiar  to  the  "  west 
country,"  where  many  young  girls,  of  a  class  inferior  te 
the  workers  of  embroidery  and  opening,  are  employed 
to  clip  the  loose  threads  from  webs  of  worked  muslin. 
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of  tamboured  muslin  on  her  knee  and 
scissors  in  her  hand.  Maggie,  as  Violet 
Muir  could  have  testified,  was  only  six- 
teen, though  her  "  clipping"  had  helped 
the  family  income  for  several  years,  and 
her  own  money  had  purchased  for  her  the 
little  bright  red  tartan  shawl  which  just 
covered  her  stout  shoulders,  but  left  her 
wins  unincumbered  and  her  hands  free. 
On  the  half-paved  road  before  her  stood  a 
mill-gtrl,  with  whom  work  was  "slack," 
and  who  had  spent  a  full  hour  this  morn- 
ing elaborating  the  beautiful  plaits  and 
braids  of  her  crisped  hair.  This  young 
Wy,  with  much  gesture  and  many  super- 
latives, was  describing  to  the  busy  little 
worker  an  itinerant  show  which  had  fixed 
its  temporary  quarters  at  Port  Dundas, 
wherein  there  was  a  giant  and  a  dwarf,  a 
beautiful  lady  who  danced,  and  a  boy  who 
had  pink  eyes,  and  which  she  herself  was 
on  the  way  to  see ;  but  Maggie  clipped 
and  shook  her  head,  unfolding  the  web,  to 

p  2 
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show  her  tempter  how  much  had  to  be 
•done  before  one  o'clock,  when  she  must 
lay  it  by,  to  take  up  the  pitcher  with  her 
father's  broth,  and  carry  to  him  his  whole- 
some dinner ;  and  when  the  idler  sauntered 
on,  to  seek  some  less  scrupulous  compa- 
nion, Maggie  returned  to  her  labour  with 
such  alacrity,  that  Cuthbert  fancied  he 
could  almost  hear  the  soimd  of  the  shears, 
and  the  loud  clear  lilt  of  the  "  Learig," 
to  which  they  kept  time. 

Yet  Maggie  McGiUivray  was  only  a 
humble  little  girl,  while  Harry  Muir,  in 
his  way,  was  an  accomplished  man.  Cuth- 
bert looked  back  upon  the  young  man's 
fine  intelligent  face,  on  which  the  proud 
look  of  defiance  still  lingered,  with  a  sigh 
of  pity  and  regret — not  so  would  he  have 
overcome  the  temptation. 
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had  BQch  a  nature, 
Yoa  would  have  thought  some  fairy,  'ware  o*  th*  hour, 
When  out  of  heaven  came  a  young  soul,  predestined 
For  a  King's  heir,  to  make  a  conqueror  of  him 
Had,  by  some  strange  and  wondrous  art^  diverted 
The  new-bom  spirit  from  its  proper  course, 
And  hid  it  in  the  form  of  a  poor  maiden  ; 
Leaving  the  princely  weakling  in  his  cradle, 
Shorn  of  the  £ate  that  waited  him :  the  other 
Chafing  at  its  caged  limits  all  its  days " 

OLD  PLAY. 

A  SELF-WILLED,  proud,  ambitious  woman, 
with  a  strong,  clear,  bold  intellect,  a  pas- 
sionate temper,  and  vehement  feelings, 
Martha  Muir  had  been  bom.  So  much 
education  as  she  had,  tended  all  to  reduce 
her  to  the  due  himiility  of  poverty  and 
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womanhood,  but  surrounded  always  by 
placid  natures,  who  never  fully  compre- 
hended the  stormy  spirit  with  which  they 
had  to  deal,  Martha,  dwelling  alone,  and 
hiding  in  her  own  heart  the  secret  aspira- 
tions which  no  one  round  her  could  have 
understood,  remained  as  proud,  as  self- 
willed,  and  as  ambitious  as  she  had  been 
bom. 

For  hers  were  not  the  hopes  and  fancies 
common,  as  people  say,  to  youthful  women. 
Advantages  of  appearance  she  liad  never 
possessed,  and  the  children  who  were  grow- 
ing up  at  her  feet  absorbed  all  the  pas- 
sionate affections  of  their  grave  sister; 
but  Martha's  hopes  were  visions  of  un- 
mitigated ambition,  eager  to  work  out  for 
itself  a  future  worthy  of  its  own  bold 
spirit — for  it  was  not  of  windfalls,  or  happy 
chances,  or  of  fortune  to  be  bestowed  on 
her  by  another,  but  of  that  ladder  "  to 
which  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face/' 
that  the  solitary  woman  dreamed. 
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To  raise  them — ^these  children — ^to  that 
indefinite  rank  and  honour  which  exists  in 
the  iancy  of  the  young  who  are  poor — ^to 
win  for  them  exemption  from  those  cark- 
ing  cares  amid  which  her  own  youth,  a 
strong  plant,  had  grown  green  and  flou- 
rished.    Such  hopes  were  strong  in  the 
heart  of  the  passionate  girl  when  people 
round  her  thought  her  only  a  child ;  and 
when  darker  necessities  came — when  fol- 
lowing many  little  pilgrims,  the  father 
and  the  mother  went  away,  leaving  her 
the  head  of  the  sadly  diminished  family, 
her   strong   desire,   intensified    by   great 
grief,  possessed  her  like  a  fiery  tormenting 
Bpirit.     She  was  then  a  woman  of  only 
twenty  years,  while  Harry  was  but  thir- 
teen ;  and  Martha  prayed  in  an  agony  for 
means — only   means,    to   let   her   strong 
energies  forth  and  labour  for  her  children : 
but  the  means  never   came — ^how  could 
they  ?  and  all  she  could  do  in  her  passion 
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of  ambitious   love  was  to  toil  day  and 
night  for  their  bread. 

No  one  of  all  her  friends  knew  how  to 
deal  with  Martha — so  that  her  impatient 
soul  knew  no  discipline  except  the  inevit- 
able restraints  of  poverty,  and  these,  if 
tl\ey  humble  the  pride,  are  but  spurs  to 
the  eager  fancy,  burning  to  escape  from 
their  power.  Through  aU  the  years  of 
romance  the  wish  and  hope  to  do  somewhat, 
had  fiUed  Martha's  mind  with  visions; 
but  then  came  those  slow,  gradual,  steady 
years,  wherein  the  light  of  common  day 
began  to  blot  out  the  radiant  mists  of  the 
morning,  and  as  her  hopes  fell  one  by  one, 
and  one  by  one  the  months  lengthened, 
filled  with  the  tedious  labour  which  gave 
such  scope  for  thought,  bitterness  came  in 
like  deep  waters  into  the  fierce  heart,  which 
rendered  all  its  strength  to  that  might  of 
disappointment,  and  wrestled  with  itself 
like  a  caged   eagle.     To  find  that  after 
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sspiring  to  do  all,  one  can  do  nothing — 
that  soaring  in  fancy  into  the  broad  fir- 
mament, in  the  body  one  must  condescend 
to  all  the  meanest  and  smallest  cares  of 
daily  life — ^to  dream  of  unknown  heights 
to  be  attained,  and  to  find  instead  that  by 
the  slow  toil  of  every  long  uninteresting 
day  one  must  labour  for  daily  bread — ^it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  awaking  was  bitter ; 
and  all  the  more,  because  in  both  the  dream 
and  the  awaking  she  was  uncomprehended 
and  alone. 

They  all  lay  dead  these  hopes  of  her 
strange  solitary  youth — but  as  they  died 
others  rose.  This  boy,  in  whom  the  young 
heautiftd  life  rose  with  a  grace  which  she 
knew  it  never  had  in  herself — what  might 
he  not  do  ?  and  so  she  set  herself  to  train 
him.  The  old  lore  that  is  in  all  hearts,  of 
the  brave  and  of  the  great,  the  histories  of 
Scripture,  which  live  for  ever ;  all  that 
God  has  recorded  for  us  of  his  servants' 
stout  lives,  and  much  that  men  have  written 
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in  lesser  records.  The  lonely  young  wo- 
man, feeling  herself  grave  and  M  among 
her  nei:^hbours,  p>oured  all  her  vehement 
heart  into  the  gluwing  intelligence  of  the 
boy.  She  began  to  think  it  well  that  those 
chimeras  of  her  own  had  fallen  like  with- 
en^-d  leaves  to  enrich  the  soil — ^and  in  him 
nhould  be  the  glorious  spring. 

How  was  it  now?  The  deep  red  flush 
which  srjmetimes  burned  on  Martha's 
clieek,  the  anger  which  only  one  of  so 
d<.*ar  regard  could  awaken,  and  sadder  still, 
the  utter  heaviness  ^nth  which  her  heart 
sank  in  the  rebound,  proclaimed  the  end 
of  her  second  harvest.  The  first  time  she 
had  sowed  in  proud  wilfulness — ^it  w-as  meet 
slie  sliould  reap  disappointment ;  but  the 
w/cond  seed-time  had  been  in  hope  more 
Christianlike,  and  vnth  strong  crying  for 
the  sunshine  and  the  dew — the  wonderful 
sunshine  and  dew  of  high  heaven,  which 
liad  never  fallen  upon  her  seed. 

It  seemed  that  her  fate  had  been  bom 
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with  her.      The  proud    and    passionate 

temper  to  be  thwarted  and  crossed  at  every 

turn— the  vehement  ambitions  mind,  to  be 

disgraced  and  humbled — and  with  those 

«now8  in  her  heart,  she  was  now  fighting 

^th  herself  a  greater  fight  than  she  had 

ever  hazarded  before,  subduing  herself  to 

herself,  and  to  the  ffigher  One,  who  thus 

painfiilly  had  brought  back  the  rebel  soul 

to  His  allegiance.     It  was  hard  to  subdue 

the  old  passion — ^the  old  pride — but  she 

hd  begun  to  sanctify  her  contest  now, 

when  it  had  come  to  the  bitterest. 

No  other  trial  could  have  been  so  hard 
to  her  as  this;  it  struck  at  her  very  life. 
Misfortunes  against  which  she  could  strug- 
gle would  have  been  happy  discipline  to 
Martha,  but  to  look  on  helplessly  while 
these  elements  of  ruin  were  developing  in 
the  life  of  her  brother ;  to  stand  by  and  see 
him  fall  lower  and  lower  into  the  poor  and 
petty  sins  which  she  despised — to  watch 
the  slow  coming  of  disgrace  and  wretched- 
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ness  which  she  could  not  lift  a  finger  to 
avert — who  can  wonder  that  the  proud 
spirit  was  chafed  into  passions  of  fierce 
anger  sometimes,  and  sometimes  into  very 
despair ;  but  Martha  never  spoke  of  what 
she  sufiered — she  only  said  "  Poor  Harry ! 

"  Shall  I  read  my  uncle's  letter  now  ? 
asked  Eose,  when  Cuthbert  was  gone. 

"  Surely,"  said  Harry,  whom  some  slight 
incident  had  restored  to  perfect  good-hu- 
mour. "  Surely,  Rosie,  let  us  hear  what 
the  old  man  says." 

"  I  write  this  to  let  you  know  that  I 
am  quite  well,"  read  Eose,  "  though  a  lit- 
tle troubled  with  the  rheumatism  in  my 
right  arm,  which  always  comes  on  about 
the  turn  of  the  year,  as  you  will  all  mind ; 
and  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  Harry's 
accident;  but  there  is  less  matter  for 
lamentation,  it  being  gotten  in  a  good 
way,  as  I  have  no  doubt  Martha  will 
mind.     The  town  crier,  Sandy  Proudfoot, 
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broke  his  leg  at  Hogmanay,  and  it's  never 
mended  yet ;  but  I  cannot  see  what  better 
the  daidling  body  had  to  expect,  it  being  a 
thing  well  known,  that  when  the  accident 
was  gotten,  he  was  as  he  should  not  have 
been,  which  is  a  great  comfort  in  respect 
of  Harry.  I  hope  all  the  rest  of  you  are 
well  and  doing  well,  and  desire  to  see 
some  of  you  at  Ayr  as  soon  as  ever  it  can 
be  made  convenient.  If  Violet  is  inclined 
to  be  delicate,  send  her  out  to  me  for  a 
change.  The  guard  of  the  coach  would 
take  good  care  of  her,  and  I  will  pay  her 
passage  myself.  I  hope  she  is  minding 
her  lessons  and  learning  to  help  the  rest 
with  the  opening,  and  that  Bose  is  eident, 
2s  the  cottar  says,  and  minds  her  duty 
d%,  and  that  Harry  is  steady  and  'grees 
^th  his  wife.  As  foi*  Martha,  seeing  she 
blows  what  is  right,  better  than  I  can 
^fl  her,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I 
liope  she  keeps  up  to  the  mark,  which  she 
faiows,  and  has  her  own  judgment  in  her 
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favour — of  which,  if  she  is  sure,  I  know  she 
will  be  feared  for  no  other  in  the  world. 
And  so  I  remain,  my  dear  bairns,  your 
affectionate  uncle — Alexander  Muir." 

**  What  do  you  say,  Agnes,"  said  Harry, 
"  do  we  agree  ?" 

The  little  wife  smiled.  "  When  you 
behave  yourself,  Harry,"  she  said,  laying 
her  child  in  the  cradle. 

"  If  we  could  manage  it,"  said  Martha, 
"  when  Harry  is  ^ble  to  walk,  Agnes,  I 
think  you  should  go  down  together  to  see 
my  imcle.    You  have  never  been  in  Ayr." 

Agnes  looked  up  brightly.  "  And  I 
should  like  so  well  to  go;  and  it  would 
do  Harry  so  much  good.  But  then,  Mar- 
tha, how  can  we  afford  it?" 

Harry  winced  visibly.  Some  debts  of 
his  own,  recklessly  and  foolishly  incurred, 
had  made  the  long-projected  journey  to 
Ayr  impracticable  a  year  ago ;  the  fifteen 
poimds  could  do  so  Uttle  more  than  pro- 
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vide  for  the  bare  wants  of  the  quarter ; 
and  yet  again  there  were  other  debts 
wsuting  for  the  next  payment  of  salary. 
Poor  Harry ! 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Martha, 
quietly;  "  I  see  how  we  can  manage,  Agnes ; 
we  shall  only  work  the  more  busily,  Eose 
and  I,  while  you  are  away,  and  Harry  will 
he  the  better  of  it.  I  see  how  we  can  do  it. 
It  will  do  Harry  good  to  see  my  imcle  and 
the  little  quiet  house  again." 

Harry  felt  that  there  was  meaning  in 

ner  voice.      To   dwell   again   under   the 

humble  roof  where  all  her  hopes  for  liis 

young  life  had  risen ;  where  she  had  nursed 

^d  tended   the   dawning   mind   within 

^,  and  laboured  to  lift  his  eyes,  and 

teach  him  to  look  upward  bravely,  like 

a  young  eagle  to  the  sun.      Alas,  poor 

Harry !    For  this  revival  of  the  imstained 

hopes  of  youth,  Martha  was  willing  to  toil 

all  the  harder  at  her  tedious   unceasing 

toil ;  and  he  felt,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
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how  hopeless  these  hopes  were.  How 
difierent  were  his  expectations  and  hers. 

"  It  is  a  shame,"  he  said,  abruptly, 
''  for  a  rich  man  like  Buchanan  to  keep 
us  down  so.  We  require  a  little  relaxa- 
tion, a  little  ease,  as  well  as  them ;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  it  is  possible  we 
can  get  it  on  sixty  pounds  a  year  ?" 

"  Peter  McGillivray  has  only  fourteen 
shillings  a  week,"  said  Eose. 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

"  He  keeps  a  family  on  it,  Harry ;  at 
least  his  wife  does ;  but  then  she  is  very 
thrifty." 

"  Thrifty !  nonsense.  Is  not  Agnes 
thrifty  too  ?  You  are  a  foolish  girl,  Rose," 
said  her  brother ;  "  you  think  a  few  shil- 
lings is  a  great  fortime.  There  now,  a 
poimd  or  two  would  take  us  comfortably 
down  to  my  uncle's ;  but  how  can  we 
spare  that,  oflF  the  pittance  they  give  me." 

Yet  Harry  remembered  that  his  own 
private  expenses — the  little  debts  of  which 
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his  wife  and  sister  knew  nothing  — 
amounted  to  more  than  that  needftd  pound 
or  two,  and  the  remembrance  brought  a 
flush  to  his  face  and  made  him  angry. 

"  There  is  a  meanness  attends  this  mer- 
cantile wealth/'  he  exclaimed  hastily ;  "  a 
want  of  thought  and  consideration  of 
others.  What  are  we  clerks  but  the  stuff 
these  masters  of  ours  are  made  of?  and 
yet  how  they  keep  us  down." 

"  They  were  themselves  kept  down,  and 
overcame  it,"  said  Martha. 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  very  noble  art,  the 
art  of  making  money,"  said  Harry,  with 
assumed  carelessness.  "  Dick  Buchanan 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  shallow  fellows 
iu  spite  of  it  all.  And  their  father — ^he 
^  made  a  fortune — ^but  the  honest  man 
is  no  genius." 

"  But  it  is  a  noble  art  to  refuse  to  be 
fept  down,"  said  the  ambitious  Martha, 
with  a  kindling  of  her  eye.  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  that  Mr.  Buchanan  or 

VOL.  I.  G 
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any  other  ordinary  person,  can  keep  down 
my  brother ;  and  he  cannot,  Harry.  Ton 
have  less  perhaps  than  you  ought  to  have 
now,  but  win  mcM-e ;  that  is  your  refuge. 
And  don't  let  us  throw  the  responsibility 
on  other  people.  We  have  only  to  answer 
for  ourselves." 

"  Well,  Martha,"  said  Harry,  looking 
up,  "  we  have  not  much  of  the  mammon 
^  of  imrighteousness  to  answer  for.  I  will 
tell  my  uncle  you  have  grown  charitable ; 
that  is,  if  it  be  at  all  possible  to  get  to 
Ayr." 

"  What  do  you  think,  Martha?"  said 
Agnes,  with  some  solicitude  in  her  face. 

"  You    must   go ;    that  is   all,"    said 
Martha. 

The  little  wife  was  by  no  means  self- 
.  opinionated.  She  had  a  great  reverence 
for,  and  faith  in,  the  decrees  of  Martha,  and 
knew  that  what  her  grave  sister  resolved 
would  be  accomplished  "  some  way,"  so 
she  returned  pleasantly  to  the  cradle. 
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"  And  /  don  t  want  to  go,  Martha," 
whispered  little  Violet,  desiring  to  have 
her  sacrifice  appreciated.  "  My  uncle  will 
give  the  money  to  Agnes,  and  I  will  stay 
at  home  and  help  you  to  open." 

**  But  you  would  like  to  go,  Lettie  ?" 
saidBose. 

"  No ;  I  would  rather  stay  at  home 
with  Martha  and  you.  I  think,  Martha," 
whispered  Violet  again,  "  that  it  will  be 
fine  to  be  our  lane  just  for  a  wee  while — 
when  Agnes  is  with  Harry." 

In  the  elder  mind  there  was  a  response 
to  the  child's  thought — To  know  that 
Hany  was  safe,  with  the  good  uncle,  and 
the  anxious  little  wife  to  guard  him,  while 
yet  they  themselves  were  left  a  little  while 
^one,  freed  from  their  constant  anxiety, 
to  rest  and  take  breath  for  the  future 
which  remained,  with  all  its  unknown 
<^es,  before  them.  There  was  something 
^  the  thought  which  gave  Martlia  relief, 
and  yet  oppressed  her  with  a  heavier  sad- 
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ness ;  but  Agnes  was  already  gay  in  an- 
ticipation, and  eagerly  discussing  what 
she  should  take  of  her  little  wardrobe;  and 
how  many  frocks  for  baby  Hany— for 
Agnes  was  still  only  a  girl,  and  the  un- 
usual pleasure  filled  her  with  wholesome 
natural  delight — sl  good  and  happy  con- 
tagion which  soon  spread  itself  in  softened 
degrees  over  all  the  rest 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  He  left  me,  wi'  his  deein'  breath, 
A  dwelling-house,  and  a'  that." 

OLD  BONO. 

"  I  WANT  a  next  of  kin,  Charteris,"  said 
an  Edinburgh  W.  S.,  entering  the  little 
ofl&ce  where  Cuthbert  sat,  solemnly  con- 
sidering the  morning's  paper,  opposite  an 
elbow-chair,  which  had  very  seldom  been 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  client.  "  I 
want  a  next  of  kin,  and  I  can't  tell  where 
to  find  him." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man  about 
Cuthbert's  own  age,  who  like  himself  had 
newly  begun  to  encounter  on  his  own  behalf 
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the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business. 
They  had  come  together  through  tiie 
training  of  the  High  School  and  College, 
and  now  were  great  friends  and  allies, 
fiirthering  each  others  progress,  by  aU 
means  in  their  power. 

"  Advertise,"  said  the  laconic  Cuthbert, 
from  behind  the  folds  of  his  newspaper. 

"  Oh,  oracle!"  answered  Mr.  David  Lind- 
say, throwing  down  a  black  crumpled 
"  Times,''  which  struck  upon  the  fair  broad- 
sheet of  "  The  Scotsman''  aind  compelled  the 
reader's  attention.  "  And  suppose  I  have 
advertised,  and  failed — what  then  ?" 

"  It's  a  cold  day,  Davie,"  responded  the 
learned  advocate.  "  Sit  down,  Lord  Lion, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  I  say,  Cuthbert,  there's  a  story,"  said 
the  W.S.,  mysteriously. 

Cuthbert  stirred  the  fire,  and  prepared  to 
listen. 

"  Up  near  the  links  of  Forth,  there  is 
a  gray  old  house  called  AUenders,"  said 
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Lindsay,  with  some  importance,  "  and  in 
the  honse  there  dwells  a  family  as  your 
penetration  will  guess — or  rather,  dwelt  a 
&nuly — for  they  are  now  extinguished — 
Allenders  of  AUenders — ^and  between  four 
and  five  hundred  a-year ;  now  that's  what 
I  want  a  man  for,  Cuthbert." 

"  Between  four  and  five  hundred  ar 
year,"  repeated  Cuthbert  gravely.  "  I 
would  take  it  myself,  to  oblige  you, 
Davie." 

"  Thank  you — I  could  get  lots,"  said 
the  representative  of  the  poet  King-at- 
Arms.  "  But  the  right  man,  Charteris — 
%-the-bye,  I  should  say  the  right  woman 
-^the  right  two  women — where  to  lay  my 
hands  on  them ! — " 

"  So  the  heir  is  extant  after  all,"  said 
Cuthbert ;  "  you  know  that,  do  you  ?" 

"  Wait  a  Uttle,  and  I'll  teU  you  what  1 
blow.  They  have  always  been  a  highly 
respectable  family,  these  Allenders,  mind, 
and  you  know  what  that  means ;  comfort- 
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able,  slow,  common-sense  folk,  with  no 
hair-brained  sentimental  traces  about  them. 
Well !  the  last  father  of  them  had  seven 
sons — there  was  no  appearance  of  a  lack 
of  heirs  then — and  one  of  the  sons,  the 
third  or  fourth  I  think,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  be  a — what  is  your  newest  philo- 
sophical name  for  it — ^the  AUenders  said  a 
sentimental  fool — which  means,  you  know, 
that  he  married  somebody." 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  philosophy  in  that  achievement. 
Lion,"  said  Cuthbert. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  Charteris — why, 
man,  a  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of 
a  dull  family  is  a  treasure.  This  son — ^his 
name  was  John — everybody's  name  is  John 
— married  some  poor  girl  or  other  in  Stir- 
ling; and  thereupon  followed  a  regular 
tragic  disowning  of  the  refractory  son. 
The  good  people  were  startled  out  of  their 
propriety;  never  an  Allenders  had  been 
known  before,  to  do  anything  out  of  the 
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ordinary  jog-trot,  and  the  example  of  his 
daring  aroused  his  father  and  his  brethren. 
They  cast  him  out — they  banished  him 
from  the  paternal  conntenance,  and  from 
all  hope  of  ever  inheriting  the  paternal 
acres,  and  so  left  him  to  seek  his  fortune, 
as  he  best  could.  That  was  seventy  years 
ago. 

"  Seventy  years !  why,  the  man  must 
be  dead,"  said  Charteris. 

"  Very  possibly.  It  does  not  concern 
me  that,'*  said  Lindsay.  "  Well,  Charteris, 
this  sentimental  John  got  some  sort  of 
situation  in  Stirling,  and  was  by  no 
means  annihilated  by  the  family  ban.  He 
throve  and  multiplied  for  a  few  years — 
then  his  wife  died  suddenly,  leaving  him 
with  two  daughters,  and  then  he  disap- 
peared. • 

"  Where  he  went  to,  there  is  not  the 
least  clue.  The  man  was  half  mad  with 
grief,  I  suppose.  It  was  said  he  was 
P>ing  to  England — and  it  was  said  he  was 
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going  to  America.  It  seems  quite  impos- 
sible to  discover — every  trace  of  him  is 
gone.  And  now  all  the  seven  sons  are 
exhausted ;  after  all,  it  must  be  best  to  be 
stagnant,  Charteris — for  see  you,  when- 
ever this  romance  stepped  in  among  the 
decent  people,  what  a  blight  it  brought 
upon  them.  Four  of  them  died  unmarried 
— other  two  had  children  who  have  grown 
old  and  died  during  the  lingering  life- 
time of  the  last  proprietor.  He  was  a 
childless  widower — ^and  now  the  old  man 
has  gone  too ;  and  where  am  I  to  get 
those  heirs  ?'* 

"  Did  he  know  nothing  of  them,"  said 
Cuthbert. 

"  Nothing ;  he  died  very  old — ^upwards 
of  ninety — and  his  senses  failed  him ;  but 
his  memory  seems  to  have  turned  with  a 
strange  kind  of  affection  to  this  poor  sen- 
timental lost  John.     There  are  some  fiur 

awav  cousins  who  would  claim  as  heirs, 

•I 

but  the  old  laird  left  a  will,  ordaining  that 
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search  should  be  first  made  for  the  children 
of  John  Allenders — children !  they  will 
not  be  quite  youthful  now:" 

"  And  there  is  no  trace  ?"  said  Cuthbert. 

"None,  but  a  rather  fantastic  one," 
said  Lindsay,  smiling.  "  The  favourite 
female  name  of  the  Allenders'  family  was 
Violet — old  Allenders  thought  it  certain 
that  one  of  those  children  would  be  called 
Violet — and  their  mother's  name  was  Eose. 
What's  the  matter,  Cuthbert  ?" 

"  Strange  !"  said  Cuthbert,  looking  up, 
with  a  start.  "  Why,  I  met  a  family  in 
Glasgow,  last  month,  in  which  there  were 
hoth  these  names." 

«  Ay— where?  what's  their  name?  who 
are  they  ?"  said  Lindsay  eagerly. 

"  Their  name  is  Muir — they  are  rather 
a  noticeable  family  in  many  respects," 
said  Cuthbert,  with  a  httle  hesitation; 
'•  but  so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  go,  very 
humble  people.  Could  it  be  ?  Eose  and 
Violet — there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
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names.  I'll  tell  you  what,  LindBay,  Fll 
go  through,  myself,  to  the  west,  and  find 
it  out." 

"  Many  thanks.  I  had  no  idea  you 
took  so  much  interest  in  these  professional 
investigations,"  said  Lindsay,  with  some 
curiosity,  "  I  think  it  is  more  in  wy  de- 
partment than  yours,  Cuthbert." 

"  You  don't  know  them,  Davie — ^you're 
an  alien  and  a  foreigner,  and  an  east 
countryman — whereas  my  mother  is  a  Bu- 
chanan !  I  am  free  of  the  city,  Lion,  and 
then,  I  know  the  Muirs." 

"  Well,  Cuthbert,  you  know  your  own 
secrets,  I  suppose,"  said  Lindsay,  laugh- 
ing, "  and  whether  all  this  is  pure  profes- 
sional zeal,  or  no,  I  won't  inquire;  but 
as  for  your  rubbish  about  east  country- 
men, you  don't  mean  me  to  believe  that, 
you  know.  Of  course,  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  family,  that  is  a  great  matter. 
But  mind,  be  cautious !" 

"  Look  at  *  The  Scotsman^   Davie,"  said 
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Cuthbert,  "  and  keep  silence,  while  I  read 
your  advertisement.  There  now,  be  quiet." 
Two  stories  up  in  the  honourable  loca- 
Kty  of  York  Place,  lived  Cuthbert's  mother. 
Thejr  were  not  very  rich,  certainly,  but 
the  old  lady  had  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  means  of  comfort,  to  prove ,  her  a 
Buchanan.  She  was  a  little,  brisk,  active 
woman,  under  whose  management  every- 
thing became  plentiful.  It  was  not  an 
economical  propensity,  but,  refined  and 
somewhat  elegant  though  Mrs.  Charteris' 
own  individual  tastes  were,  it  was  an  in- 
dispensable thing  with  her  that  there 
should  be  "  routh "  in  her  house.  So 
there  were  dependants  hanging  about  her 
door  at  all  times,  and  stores  of  bread  and 
broken  meat  dispensed  to  all  comers.  Mrs. 
Charteris  had  imlimited  faith  in  her  two 
lieat,  blooming,  sister  servants.  She 
thought  they  could  discriminate  the  line 
between  plenty  and  waste,  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  she  did  herself — ^yet  when  Cuth- 
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bert  returned  home  that  day  he  found  his 
mother  delivering  a  short  lively  lecture 
on  the  subject — a  lecture  such  as  was 
rather  a  habit  of  hers — to  the  elder  of  the 
two  trusted  confidential  maids. 

"  You  see,  Lizzie,  my  woman,  to  lay 
the  moulins  out  of  the  bread-basket  on 
the  window-sill  for  the  sparrows  is  very 
kindly  and  wiselike — a  thing  that  pleases 
me — ^but  to  crumble  down  one  side  of  the 
good  loaf  that  we're  using  ourselves,  is 
waste.  You  see  the  difierence.  It  might 
have  been  given  to  some  poor  body.** 

"  Yes,  mem,"  said  Lizzie,  demurely, 
"  and  so  I  did.  I  gi'ed  the  ither  half  o' 
the  loaf  to  Marget  Lowrie." 

Mrs.  Charteris  looked  grave  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  We  were  using  it  ourselves, 
Lizzie ;  but  to  be  sure,  in  a  house  where 
there's  plenty,  there  should  aye  be  the 
portion  for  folk  that  have  more  need,  and 
as  long  as  its  lawfully  used,  Lizzie,  I  never 
find  fault,  but  to  waste  is  a  great  sin. 
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Nov,  joull  mind  that,  and  take  the  mou- 
Ims  after  this  for  the  sparrows." 

"  It  8  Mr.  Cuthbert,  mem,"  said  Jess, 
the  younger  sister  of  the  two,  returning 
iioin  the  door,  and  the  little  active  old  lady 
msQed  away  in  her  black  silk  gown  to  her 
pariour,  to  see  what  had  brought  home  her 
son  at  so  unusual  an  hour. 

The  parlour  or  drawing-room,  for  it 
might  be  called  either,  was  a  handsome 
loom,  though  it  was  on  the  second  story, 
and  its  very  comfortable  furniture  had  an 
^  of  older  fashion  than  the  present  time, 
which  suited  very  gracefully  with  the  age 
of  its  mistress.  Near  one  of  its  large 
^dows  stood  an  antique  spider-legged 
table,  bearing'  a  work-box  of  somewhat 
elaborate  manufacture,  an  open  book,  with 
Mrs.  Charteris'  silver  thimble  lying  on  it 
for  a  mark,  and  Mrs.  Charteris*  work  by 
its  side — ^while  within  reach  of  these  stood 
^  easy  chair  and  a  footstool.  The  spring 
^"^  brightening  rapidly,  and  Mrs.  Char- 
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teris'  chair  stood  always  in  this  window, 
when  the  weather  permitted  her  to  leave 
the  fireside — for  here,  as  she  plied  her 
sewing,  or  glanced  up  from  her  book,  she 
could  observe  the  passengers  in  the  street 
below,  and  watch  for  Cuthbert  as  he  came 
home  from  his  httle  office.  Cuthbert  had 
a  slight  look  of  excitement  to-day,  his 
mother  thought,  as  she  took  off  her  spec- 
tacles, and  looked  at  him  with  her  own 
kindly  unassisted  eyes.  Mrs.  Charteris 
£uicied  her  son  had  perhaps  got  a  brief. 

"  Well,  Cuthbert,  my  man,  what  brings 
you  home  so  soon?"  said  Mrs.  Charteris, 
sitting  down  'in  her  chair,  and  drawing  in 
her  footstool. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  through  to  Glas- 
gow to-morrow,  mother,"  said  Cuthbert 
hastily. 

Tlie  old  lady  looked  up  with  her  glasses 
on.  There  was  certainly  an  unusual  flush 
and  a  happy  embarrassed  smile  upon  the 
face  of  her  good  son. 
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"The  laddie's  possessed!"  said  Mrs. 
Charteris.  "  What  would  you  do  in  Glas- 
gow again  so  soon.  It  is  not  a  month 
smce  you  came  home,  Cuthbert  ?" 

"  Neither  it  is,  mother,"  said  the  advo- 
cate, "  but  I  have  got  some  business  in 
kand— a  mystery,  mother,  to  exercise  my 
fegal  judgment  on." 

Mrs.  Charteris  was  interested.  "  Aye, 
what's  that  ?'' 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  hesitation 
ahout  the  learned  gentleman — it  was  evi- 
dent there  was  no  fee  in  this  case. 

"I  told  you  about  that  young  man, 
mother,— that  family  of  Muirs." 

The  old  lady  looked  up  quickly.  She 
^38  a  good  deal  interested  in  this  family 
of  Muirs,  partly  because  her  son  had 
^ken  much  of  them,  and  still  more 
l^use  he  seemed  so  very  willing  to  re- 
^  to  the  subject.  "  What  ^bout  them, 
Cuthbert  ?" 

"  I  had  Davie  Lindsay  ^vith  me  to-day," 

VOL.  I.  H 
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said  Cuthberty  lifting  up  and  turning  over 
the  pages  of  his  mother's  book.  "  He  is 
very  anxious  to  trace  out  the  heirs  of  a 
small  old  estate  near  Stirling,  and  IVe  a 
notion  these  Muirs  are  the  people  he 
wants." 

Mrs.  Chartens  dropped  her  work  on  her 
knee,  and  looked  up  with  much  interest. 

"  The  lost  heir  had  two  daughters  called 
Bose  and  Violet, — ^rather  a  singular  con- 
junction. Now  the  two  yoimger  Muirs 
bear  these  names — a  strange  coincidence, 
if  it  is  nothing  else ;  and  if  one  could  help 
such  a  family — I  told  you  how  much  they 
interested  me,  mother/' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  Violet— that 
was  the  little  girl — I  heard  you  mention 
her — ^but  which  of  them  is  Bose  ?" 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Chartens  looked  a  little 
foolish,  and  withdrew  into  the  shadow  of 
the  curtain,  which  fortunately  was  green, 
and  neutralised  the  sHght  unusual  flush 
upon  his  face.     "  One  forgets  these  girls* 
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oames,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh, 
"  thou^  this  is  rather  a  pretty  one.  The 
dder  one  is  Martha,  you  know,  mother — 
a  grave  enough  name  to  make  up  for  the 
romance  of  the  other  two — the  interme- 
diate young  lady  is  Bose/' 

"How  old  is  she,  Cuthhert?"  interro- 
gated his  mother. 

"I  really  am  no  judge — I  could  hardly 
gnesg-quite  young  though,"  said  Cuth- 
bert  hurriedly,  "but  the  similarity  of 
names  is  very  striking,  and  if  I  could 
trace  out  a  relationship,  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased,  mother;  besides,  that 
one  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  assist 
in  proving  a  birthright  in  any  circum- 
stances— and  this  young  man  will  never 
do  in  business,  it  is  clear — ^whereas  he 
nnght  make  a  capital  country  gentleman." 

Mrs.  Charteris  was  a  little  prejudiced. 
She^ook  her  head:  "It  is  not  so  easy 
to  make  a  gentleman,  Cuthbert ;  the  tran- 
sition from  sixty  pounds  a-year  to  five 
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hundred,  though  it  must  be  very  comfort- 
able, no  doubt,  will  never  accomplish 
that." 

"  Harry  Muir,  mother,"  said  Cuthbert, 
"  is  not  a  wise  man  by  any  means — at 
five  and  [twenty,  I  scarcely  think  I  was 
very  wise  myself — but  Harry  Muir  with 
his  sixty  pounds,  is  a  gentleman  already. 
I  am  afraid  Dick  Buchanan  would  suffer 
very  greatly,  if  you  saw  them  together, 
and  compared  the  two." 

"  Eitchie  Buchanan  is  your  cousin, 
Cuthbert,"  said  the  old  lady,  warmly. 
**  He  is  called  after  my  father,  who  was 
a  gentleman,  though  he  was  not  so  rich  as 
his  son.  To  be  sure  these  laddies  were 
very  loud  the  last  time  I  saw  them,  and  I 
believe  Eitchie  had  a  ring,  and  no  glove 
upon  his  hand — ^but  still,  Cuthbert,  you 
must  not  be  an  ill  bird." 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Cuthbert, 
smiling.  "Wait  till  I  show  you  Harry 
Muir,  mother — ^no  discredit  to  Dick,  or 
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any  of  them — ^but  my  imcle's  derk  is  a 
?eiy  diflTerent  person ;  poor  fellow  ! — ^if 
he  only  had  half  as  much  prudence  as  the 
youngest  of  them,  it  would  be  better  for 
lum.  He  is  of  that  class^  who,  people 
say,  are  nobody's  enemies  but  their  own." 

"And  that  is  just  the  most  hopeless 
dass  of  all,  Cuthbert,"  said  Mrs.  Charteris ; 
"you  may  cure  a  bad  man  that  has  pith — 
you  may  turn  a  vessel  that  is  ballasted 
and  steady,  into  another  course — ^but  for 
your  bits  of  gay  pleasure-boats  that  float 
with  the  stream — alack  and  woe  is  me  ! 
It  is  a  hopeless  work,  Cuthbert :  you  never 
tried  your  hand  at  anything  so  vain." 

"That  is  the  sisters  work,  not  mine, 
Biother,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  and  I  can  believe 
it  is  not  a  very  promising  one — ^but  in  the 
meantime,  I  must  try  and  lay  my  hands 
npon  the  clue  which  will  conduct  Davie 
Lindsay  to  his  end,  and  give  him  an  heir 
to  AUenders.  Of  course^  I  will  not  speak 
of  it  to  the  family,  till  I  have  ascertained 
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something  more  about  these  names — ^bnt 
I  think  the  result  is  very  likely  to  be  what 
I  heartily  wish  it  may." 

"  I  will  wager  you  a  silver  crown,  Cuth- 
bert,"  said  Mrs.  Charteris,  "  that  the  bairn 
is  called  after  old  Mrs.  Violet  Primrose 
of  Govan,  and  that  Mrs.  Hervey  of  Monk- 
land,  is  the  name-mother  of  the  elder 
one ;  and  to  make  it  the  more  appropriate, 
to-morrow  is  the  first  of  April,  and  Davie 
Lindsay  has  sent  you  on  a  gouk's  errand, 
for  a  credulous  callant  as  you  are ;  now 
mind,  I  told  you." 

'*  Very  well,  mother,  we  shall  see,"  re- 
sponded Cuthbert. 
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'^^  iwtt  a  secret  motive  in  his  search, 
honest,  yet  would  he  not  that  aU  the  world 
^w  fun  into  his  heart :— b  right  good  heart — 
^^viaing  nothing  evil,  yet  aware 
^certain  silent  secrets  of  its  own." 

OLD  FLAT. 

It  Was  not  without  a  little  embarrass- 
'^^t  that  Cnthbert  presented  himself  next 
%  at  the  office  of  his  uncle.  It  was  the 
^y  before  the  despatch  of  one  of  the 
^k,  and  everybody  in  the  office  was 
^eiy  busy.  Round  the  desk  of  Mr.  Gil- 
cJirist,  the  cashier,  who  had  the  capital 
business  head,  and  the  two  hundred  yearly 
pounds,  the  snuff  lay  in  little  heaps,  and 
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all  the  clerks  of  meaner  degree  were  work- 
ing fiiriously,  with  scarcely  time  to  inter- 
change now  and  then,  the  usual  badinager 
of  the  counting-house;  while,  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  room,  Eichard  sat  writing' 
letters  beside  his  father. 

"  Better  get  away  out  of  town,  Cuth- 
bert,"  said  the  merchant,  "we  shall  be 
late  to-night ;  but  your  aunt  and  Clemie 
are  at  home,  and  are  always  glad  to  see 
you,  you  know,  whereas  we  shall  only  bore 
you,  if  you  wait  for  us.  I  think  you  had 
better  go  down  to  Greenbank  at  once." 

"  Very  well,  uncle,"  said  Cuthbert.  He 
was  quite  resigned  to  postpone  his  enjoy- 
ment of  their  company  for  a  few  hours. 
"  I  have  some  business  to  do,  but  I  shall 
get  home  before  you,  I  think." 

"  I  sav,  Cuthbert,"  said  Eichard  in  an 
aside,  "  why  don't  you  ask  for  Harry 
Muir?  I  beheve  youVe  been  there  al- 
ready." 

"Then  you  beheve   nonsense,   Dick," 
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said  Cuthbert,  with  a  little  heat.      "  How 
is  te,  poor  fellow  ?  " 

"He's  gone  down  to  Ayr.     Oh,  he's 
recovering  fast,"   said   Eichard.     "These 
women  made  it  worse  than  it  was,   you 
know,  with  their  lamentations.     I   sup- 
pose you  re  going  to  call,  Cuthbert?" 

"  I  am  going  to  look  after  a  case  which 
my  friend  Lindsay  is  engaged  in,"  said 
Cuthbert,  with  some  dignity.  "I  must 
do  that  before  I  make  any  calls.  There 
now,  that  will  do — you  are  sure  to  be  late 
^th  your  letters,  Dick." 

"I  should  not  wonder,"  mused  Dick 
Buchanan,  as  Cuthbert  made  his  escape, 
"if  his  business  was  in  Port  Dundas  after 
3II."  And  the  curious  young  merchant 
endeavoured  to  discover,  through  the 
opaque  window,  which  course  his  cousin 
took;  but  the  endeavour  was  quite  un- 
successful. The  dim  yellow  pane  pre- 
served Cuthbert's  secret. 
It  was   past   mid-day  when   Cuthbert 
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reached  the  busy  road  to  Port  Diindas. 
It  was,  as  usual,  noisy  and  loud,  and 
crowded,  with  echoing  carts  on  its  cause- 
way,  and  steeams  of  miU-girls  pouring 
along  its  pavement,  returning  to  the  fee- 
tories  after  dinner.  Little  stout  round 
forms — faces  sometimes  sallow,  but  by  no 
means  unhealthy — ^hair  dressed  with  ex- 
treme regard  to  the  fashion,  and  always 
excellently  brushed,  and  in  the  finest 
order — ^made  these  passengers,  in  their 
coloured  woollen  petticoats  and  bright 
short  gowns,  a  very  comely  part  of  the 
street  population.  Very  true  most  of 
them  planted  broad,  sturdy,  bare  feet 
upon  the  dusty  pavement ;  but  the  free 
loud  mirth,  no  less  than  the  comfortable 
habiliments,  showed  them  quite  removed 
from  the  depressing  effects  of  extreme 
poverty — as  indeed  they  were. 

And  opposite  Harry  Muir's  house,  in 
the  little  half  finished  street,  Maggie 
McGillivray  still  sat  clipping,with  her  brisk 
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adgsors  in  her  hand,  sending  her  loud  dear 
voioe  into  the  din  like  an  arrow — and  still 
another  branch  of  the  Glasgow  feminine 
industry y  came  under  the  amused  observa- 
tion of  Cuthbert,  before  he  reached  the 
litOe  parlour. 

lOss  Aggie  Bodger,  with  her  large 
shoulders  bursting  from  xmder  the  little 
woollen  shawl,  and  a  great  rent  in  the 
skirt  of  her  faded  large-patterned  cotton 
gown,  sat  on  the  highest  step  of  the  stair, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  very  dingy  piece 
of  embroidered  muslin,  which  she  was 
jerking  about  with  wonderful  rapidity  as 
she  "opened"  it.  Miss  Aggie,  like  the 
liTunbler  clipper,  was  lightening  her  task 
with  the  solace  of  song ;  but,  instead  of 
the  clear  flowing  canty  "Learig,"  Miss 
Aggie,  with  great  demonstration,  was 
uttering  the  excellences  of  the  Rose  of 
Allandale.  Both  the  natural  voices  were 
tolerably  good ;  but  Cuthbert  thought  he 
preferred  Maggie  McGiUivray's. 
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In  the  Kttle  "green,"  to  which  thi 
paved  passage  from  the  street  directly  led. 
Miss  Bodger,  the  elder  sister,  was  laying 
out  the  collars  and  caps  of  the  family  to 
bleach.  Miss  Bodger  was,  in  her  way, 
a  very  proud  person,  and  had  a  severe 
careworn  face,  which,  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  had  been  pretty.  From  the  green, 
Cuthbert  heard  her  addressing  her 
sister: 

"  Aggie,  baud  your  tongue.  Folk  would 
think  to  see  ye  that  you  kent  nae  better 
than  the  like  of  that  lassie  McGillivray. 
They'll  hear  ye  on  the  street." 

"  Ye  can  shut  to  the  door,  then,  if  ye're 
so  proud,"  responded  Miss  Aggie,  drawing 
out  the  long  quavers  of  her  song  with 
unabated  zeal. 

Miss  Jeanie,  the  prim  intermediate  sis- 
ter, looked  out  from  the  kitchen  window, 
and  interrupted  the  dialogue  in  a  vehe- 
ment whisper: — "Aggie,  will  ye  come 
out  of  that,  and  no  let  yoursel  be  seen. 
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snch  a  like  sicht  as  ye  are  ?  do  je  no  see 
the  genfleman?" 

Miss  Aggie  looked  up— saw  Cuthbert 
standing  below — and,  snatching  up  the 
torn  skirt  of  her  gown  in  her  hand,  fled 
precipitately,  leaving  behind  her  a  consi- 
derable-sized dilapidated  slipper,  trodden 
down  at  the  heel,  which  had  escaped  from 
her  foot  in  her  flight. 

"  IVe  lost  yin  o'  my  bauchals.  Throw 
it  into  us,  woman,  Jean — what  will  the 
strange  man  think?"  cried  Miss  Aggie, 
disconsolately,  as  she  reached  the  safe  re- 
fcge  of  the  kitchen. 

Miss  Jeanie  was  dressed — for  this  was 
the  day,  on  which  they  carried  home  their 
finished  work,  to  the  warehouse  which 
supplied  them.  Miss  Jeanie  was  very 
pnm,  and  had  a  little  mouth,  which  she 
showed  her  appreciation  of,  as  the  one 
excellent  feature  in  a  tolerable  face,  by 
drawing  her  lips  together,  and  making 
them  round.     She  was  magnificently  ar- 
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rayed  in  a  purple  silk  gown,  bound  round 
the  waist  with  a  silken  cord,  from  which 
hung  a  superb  pair  of  tassels.  This  dress 
was  by  far  the  grandest  article  of  apparel 
in  the  house;  and  with  great  awe  and 
veneration,  Violet  Muir  had  just  inti- 
mated to  her  sisters,  that  Miss  Jeanie  was 
going  to  the  warehouse,  and  that  she  had 
on,  her  Adelaide  silk  gown.  Adroitly  ex- 
tending the  skirt  of  this  robe  of  state  to 
cover  the  unlucky  "bauchal"  of  Miss 
Aggie,  Miss  Jeanie  primly  stood  by  the 
open  door,  admitting  the  visitor,  and 
Cuthbert  entered  without  making  any 
further  acquaintance  with  the  family. 

The  same  universal  feminine  work  re-ap- 
peared in  the  parlour,  where  Martha  sat  by 
the  window  in  her  usual  place,  busy  with 
her  usual  occupation,  while  Eose,  seated  by 
the  table,  and  occasionally  pausing  to 
glance  down  upon  an  open  book  which  lay 
before  her,  hstened  with  a  smile,  half  of 
pleasure,   half  of  amusement,  as  Violet, 
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standing  by  her  side,  with  a  glow  upon 
her  Kttle  pale  face,  poured  forth  page  after 
page  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermaiii.  Martha 
too,  raised  her  eyes  now  and  then,  with  a 
smile  of  playAil  love  in  them — ^for  little 
Lettie's  low-voiced  intense  utterance,  and 
enthusiasm,  refreshed  and  pleased  the 
heart  which  knew  so  many  harder  sorrows 
than  the  evils  of  romance.  Eose  was 
Violet's  governess;  in  an  evil  hour  the 
young  teacher  had  bidden  her  pupil  choose 
any  poetrj'-  she  liked  for  her  task,  and 
leam  as  much  of  it  as  pleased  her.  Now 
Violet  did  at  that  time  particularly  affect 
the  minstrelsy  of  Sir  Walter,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  already  one  canto  of  Trier- 
Diain  had  been  accomplished,  and  another, 
and  another,  remained  to  say. 

Out  of  doors  in  the  simshine,  Maggie 

McGrillivray  sang  the  "  Learig,"  and  with 

a  gay  flourish  of  her  shears  accompanied 

the  swell  of  the  "  owerword,"  as  she  ended 

every  verse.      At    the   window    in    the 
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kitchen,  Miss  Aggie  Sodger  sat  in  a  heap 
upon  the  table,  and  stayed  her  needle  in 
mid-course,  while  she  accomplished  the 
Bo-o-se  of  A-ah-allandale ;  and  within 
here  the  Uttle  form  of  Violet  expanded, 
and  her  small  face  glowed,  as  her  story 
progressed;  while  Rose  smiled  and  worked, 
and  glanced  at  the  book;  and  Martha, 
with  fresh  and  genuine  pleasure,  listened 
and  looked  on.  After  all,  the  gift  of  song 
is  a  fair  gift  to  this  laborious  world. 
There  was  nothing  very  grand  or  elevated 
in  either  the  ballads  or  the  fable,  yet  enough 
to  stir  the  heart,  and  keep  the  busy  hands 
from  weariness — and  to  do  that,  is  to  do 
well  and  merit  a  hearty  blessing  of  the 
world. 

Cuthbert  was  loth  to  disturb  this  pretty 
home  scene,  as  he  did  at  his  entrance;  but 
notwithstanding,  Cuthbert  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  bright  surprise  and  shy 
pleasure,  which  one  at  least  of  the  little 
group  displayed,  and  took  his  place  among 
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them  like  an  old  firiend.  Violet's  copy- 
book lay  open  on  the  table ;  and  Violet 
niadeyery  bad  pot-hooks  indeed,  and  hated 
the  copy  intensely,  though  she  liked  the 
poetry.  The  copy  lines  set  for  her  w^e 
not  very  beautiful  either,  though  th^ 
were  written  in  a  good,  sensible,  female 
hand,  which  had  some  individuality  in  it, 
and  was  not  of  the  &shionable  style.  Such 
copy  lines !  stray  lines  out  of  books,  as 
diverse  and  miscellaneous  as  could  be  col- 
lected, differing  most  widely  firom  those 
^lime,  severe,  abstract  propositions, 
which  in  common  cases  introduce  the 
youthfiil  student  to  wisdom  and  half-text. 
Cuthbert  could  not  help  a  visible  smile  as 
^  glanced  over  them. 

"  I  have  interrupted  my  little  friend's 
lesson,"  said  Charteris,  as  he  laid  down  the 
book. 

Base  was  shy  of  him.     She  did  not  an- 
swer. 
"  Violet  has  a  great  appetite  for  verse," 

VOL.  I.  I 
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said  Martha, ;  ''  we  shall  have  all  the  rest 
of  it  at  night." 

"  Triermain."  Cuthhert  was  a  little 
surprised  that  the  child  shoxdd  be  so  far 
advanced — ^innocent  Cuthbert !  he  did  not 
know  what  a  host  of  books^  of  all  kinds 
and  classes,  the  little  Violet  had  devoured 
already. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Muir?"  asked  Cuthbert. 
''  I  heard  at  the  office  he  was  not  at  home, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  was 
able  for  travelling.  Have  you  heard  from 
him  ?     How  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  getting  strong  rapidly,  Agnes 
writes,"  said  Martha.  "  They  are  with 
my  uncle  in  Ayr.  We  were  brought  up 
there,  all  of  us,  and  so  we  say  Hany  has 
gone  home.  I  hope  it  will  strengthen 
him — every  way,"  she  added,  with  a  sup- 
pressed sigh. 

"  And  so  you  like  Sir  Walter,  Violet," 
said  Cuthbert ;  "  come  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  read  besides  Triermain." 
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Violet  came  shyly  to  his  side,  and 
drooped  her  head,  and  answered  with 
haslAlness,  "  I  have  read  them  a'." 

"Bead  them  all!  not  quite,  I  think — 
how  many  books  have  yon  read,  alto- 
gether?" said  the  puzzled  Cuthbert. 

Violet  looked  up  with  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  pity,  and  opened  her  eyes  wide. 
She,  who  had  already  begun  to  look  at  ad- 
vertifiements  of  books,  and  to  tease  Mr. 
Syme,  the  librarian  in  the  Cowcaddens, 
jAout  new  publications,  which  he  had 
never  heard  of,  and  which  in  the  ordinary 
course,  would  not  reach  him  these  hun- 
4^  years — she  to  be  asked  how  many 
tooks  she  had  read !  Violet  was  amazed 
^  the  want  of  apprehension,  which  such 

*  question  displayed. 

"  I  have  read  a  great  heap — and  I  can 
say  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  by  heart,  and 
Ittts  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Cuthbert's  ignorance  had  given  Violet 

*  little  courage  ;  but  as  she  met  his  eye, 

I  2 
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her  head  drooped  again,  and  she  relapsed 
into  her  former  shyness. 

"  And  how  old  are  yon,  Violet  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  eleven  next  May."  Violet 
had  aheady  had  very  grave  thoughts  on 
this  subject  of  her  age.  It  seemed  a  stu- 
pendous thing  to  pass  that  tenth  mile- 
stone. 

"  Violet — where  did  you  get  that  pret<y 
name  of  yours,"  said  Cuthbert,  drawing 
his  hand  over  her  small  dark  head. 

'*  It  was  my  mother's  name,"  said  the 
little  girl  reverently. 

The  conversation  came  to  a  sudden 
pause.  Conscious  that  he  had  a  motive  in 
asking  those  seeming  simple  questions, 
Cuthbert  felt  confased,  and  could  not  go 
on — so  he  turned  to  the  copy-book. 

"  Have  you  written  all  this  yourself, 
Violet?" 

He  had  gone  back  to  the  beginning,  and 
there  certainly  was  to  be  traced  the  form- 
ation of  a  different  hand  from  Violets 
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tlie  respectable,  womanly  writing  which 
Iiad  placed  those  odd  copy  lines  on  the 
later  pages ;  he  traced  it  as  it  improved, 
throngk  a  good  many  different  steps  of 
progress,  and  at  the  end  found  a  clear, 
good-looking  signature,  proclaiming  it  to 
be  the  work  of  Bose  A.  Muir. 

"Rose  A.  Muir,"  he  repeated  it  un- 
awares aloud. 

The  bearer  of  the  name  started  with  a 
slight  blush.  Martha  glanced  at  him 
'^th  grave  scrutiny  —  and  little  Violet, 
looking  admiringly  at  her  sister's  hand- 
^ting,  explained,  "  Rose  was  called  after 
niy  grandmother." 

"  It  is  not  a  common  name,"  said  Cuth- 
l^rt,  growing  embarrassed  under  the  grave 
eye  of  Martha.  "  May  I  ask  Miss  Rose, 
vhat  is  represented  by  this  A." 

"  It  will  be  Anne  or  Alice,  or  some 
stupid  woman's  name,"  he  said  to  himself, 
while  his  heart  beat  a  little  quicker. 

"  I  was  called  after  my  grandmother, 
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Mr.  Charteris,  as  Lettie  says,  ^^  said  Bose, 
shyly.  "  It  is  Eose  AUenders — ^that  was 
her  name." 

The  young  man  started  visibly.  He 
had  no  idea  of  falling  on  anything  so  dear 
as  this ;  but  Martha  looked  at  him  with 
sudden  curiosity,  and  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  make  some  explanation. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  a  usual  name,  Miss 
Muir,"  said  Cuthbert,  turning  to  the  elder 
sister.  "  I  know  something.  —  I  am 
slightly  acquainted  with  a  family  called 
AUenders.  Did  tliis  lady — ^your  grand- 
mother. Miss  Rose — come  from  the  east 
country  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  indeed,"  said  Bose. 
"  She  died  very  long  ago — ^before  any  of 
us  were  bom." 

"  I  think  they  came  from  London,"  said 
Martha ;  "  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say  so 
— ^there  were  two  sisters  of  them;  and 
their  father  died  in  Ayr.  Mrs.  Calder,  in 
the   old    town,    was  very    kind    to   the 
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oiphans,  and  took  them  in :  and  there  the 
younger  sister — ^her  name  was  Violet — 
^ed;  and  my  grandmother  married  Mrs. 
Calder's  son.  I  have  heard  she  died 
young  too,  and  called  her  only  child,  who 
was  our  mother,  after  her  little  sister.  It 
is  a  sad  story  altogether ;  but  we  heard 
niy  unde  speak  of  it  often ;  and  I  remem- 
W  how  many  of  the  old  people  in  Ayr 
recollected  Eose  Allenders." 

"  My  mother's  name  was  Violet  Calder," 
said  Lettie,  "  but  I  am  only  plain  Violet. 
She  did  not  call  me  after  all  her  name ; 
W  Rose  has  got  two  names  because  she's 
^r  ray  grandmother." 

"  I  am  going  further  west,"  said  Cuth- 
•^rt.  "  I  shall  be  in  Ayr  for  a  day  or 
^0, 1  believe.  I  think  I  must  ask  you 
to  introduce  me  to  your  imcle,  Miss  Muir." 

"He  wiU  be  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
^^ha,  quietly.  "  But  if  you  go  now, 
you  wUl  find  Harry  established  there. 
Grive  Mr.  Charteris   my  uncle's  address, 
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Eose — ^but  indeed  you  hardly  need  that, 
for  every  one  knows  my  uncle." 

But  Cuthbert  had  not  the  least  desire 
to  meet  Harry  in  Ayr.  So  he  was  careful 
to  excuse  himself,  and  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  could  not  be  able  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  Alexander  Muir,  the  uncle, 
for  a  full  fortnight,  by  which  time  it  waa 
certain  that  Harry  must  have  returned. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

'  Aere  is  all  hope  in  thee,  sweet  Spring,  sweet  Spring ! 

^  voices,  speaking  of  thee,  unawares, 

^wray  themselves  to  sing. 

'Or  eveiy  name  thou  hast  such  music  bears ; 

'Miether  *t  is  March,  when  all  the  winds  are  gay — 
^  April,  girlish  in  her  wayward  way — 
^  Bweetest  May." 

l^AY  by  day  passed,  of  Harry  Mrdr's  last 
^ght  week  at  Ayr — ^passed  no  less  hap- 
^^y  to  the  three  sisters,  than  to  himself 

^d  his  little  wife — and  at  last,  fresh, 

h 

^^^thftd,  and  in  high  spirits,  the  youthftd 

^^ple  and  their  baby  returned  home. 

7o  walk  to  the  coach-office  to  meet 

^*^m,  was  of  itself  a  jubilee  for  the  home- 
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dwellers,  and  Mrs.  Eodger  herself  held 
the  door  open  'for  them,  in  stately  wel- 
come. Mrs.  Bodger  was  a  tall  old  woman, 
gaimt  aad  poverty-stricken,  in  her  dingy 
widow's  cap,  and  black  cotton  gown ;  but 
Mrs.  Eodger  had  been  "genteel"  once, 
and  never  forgot  it.  She  extended  one 
of  her  long  arms,  and  gave  Harry's  hand 
a  swing,  as  he  stopped  to  greet  her.  **  I 
was  just  telling  our  weans,"  said  Mrs. 
Rodger,  "  that  the  house  wasna  like  itself, 
wanting  you — and  I  hope  you  find  your 
leg  strong,  Mr.  Muir ;  bless  me,  how  the 
wee  boy's  grown !  I  would  scarce  have 
kent  him ;  bring  him  ben,  Violet,  and 
let  the  weans  get  a  look  o'  him.  What 
a  size  he's  turned !" 

Miss  Aggie,  the  yotmgest  of  the  afore- 
said weans,  plunged  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  seized  the  baby  with  loud  expressions 
of  admiration.  The  little  wife  was  easily 
flattered  by  praise  of  that  blue-eyed  boy 
of  hers,  and  was  by  no  means  unwilling 
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to  accompany  him  herself,  and  exhibit 
him  to  the  assembled  "  weans  "  in  Mrs. 
fiodger's  kitchen. 

This  apartment,  which  answered  all 
purposes  to  the  family,  was  a  good-sized 
room,  showing  an  expanse  of  uncovered 
floor,  not  over  clean,  and  a  great  wooden 
"  bunker  "  for  coaLs,  as  its  most  noticeable 
feature.  The  "bimker"  is  an  article 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  house- 
hold arrangements  of  Glasgow.  This  one 
was  not  very  high  as  it  happened,  and  on 
the  comer  of  it  sat  Miss  Jeanie,  her  hands 
husy  with  her  work,  her  feet  deposited  on 
a  chair  below.  Miss  Aggie,  in  like  man- 
ner, occupied  a  comer  of  the  table  in  the 
^dow.  Their  work  required  a  good 
^  of  light,  and  they  were  fettered  by 
^0  punctilios  as  to  attitude.  Miss  Eodger, 
^  eldest  sister,  flitted  in  and  out  of  a 
^k  scullery — and  withdrawn  as  far  as 
P^ble  from  the  light,  in  the  dusky  comer, 
hy  the  fireside,  sat  a  shabby  and  not  very 


xti^j^f^i  iM  JUS  cuisrv,  worn  c*oa 
tliat    ])n>inis('(l    Ix'ttcr   tliiiiL;.- 
**  Jolmnie/'    as    they    called 
Eodger's  only  son.     Poor  ^ 
begun  this  sad  manner  of  lii 
illness,  and  now,  between  his 
and  his  false    shame,    incap 
seemed,  of  any  strenuous  ei 
make  up  for  what  he  had  los 
into  the  state  of  an  indolent 
upon  the  Uttle  earnings  of 
They  had  their  &ults,  these  i/v 
never  one  of  them  murmured  at 
thus  thrown  upon   them.     L 
meanly,  as  they  were  constrai 
they  were  still  perfectly  cont 
for  Johnnie.     It  never  seemed 
them  at  all,  indeed,  that  the  na 
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tween  the  mother,  who  was  a  termagant, 
and  the  poor  indolent  shipwrecked  son, 
vhose  temper  was  easily  galled,  having 
^wajs  this  sore  consciousness  to  bear  it 
company — ^but  never  one  of  the  sisters  up- 
braided Johnnie,  or  made  a  merit  of 
labouring  for  him.  Amidst  all  their 
^ty,  and  vulgarity,  this  one  feature 
^ated  the  character  of  the  family,  and 
gave  to  those  three  very  common-place 
young  women,  a  standing-ground  of  which 
110  one  could  possibly  be  less  conscious 
than  they  were  themselves. 

The  large  good-himioured  hoyden,  Miss 
^gie,  danced  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
^ed  him  to  the  fireside  to  her  brother, 
f oor  Johnnie  took  the  boy  more  gently, 
and  praised  him  to  his  mother's  heart's 
content,  while  Violet,  no  longer  shy,  but 
^  present  very  fluent  and  talkative,  stood 
hy  the  side  of  her  special  friend  and  ally, 
Mr.  John.     The  little  girl  and  the  poor 
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indolent    man,    were    on    very   intiinate 
terms. 

"I  was  just  telling  our  weans/*  re- 
peated Mrs.  Eodger,  "that  the  wee  boy 
would  be  just  another  creature  after  a 
while  in  the  country;  and  cheeks  like 
roses  you've  gotten  yoursel,  Mrs.  Muir. 
It  would  be  unco'  dull  though,  Tm  think- 
ing— if  it  had  only  been  the  saut  water — 
but  its  no  the  season  for  the  saut  water.  I 
mind  when  Archie  was  living — ^that's  their 
father — ^we  gaed  down  regular  to  Dundoon, 
and  it  was  just  a  pleasure  to  see  the  weans 
when  they  came  hame." 

"  Agnes,  Martha  says  the  tea's  ready/' 
said  Violet,  "  and  I'm  to  carry  little 
Harry  ben." 

The  tea-table  in  the  parlour  was  plea- 
santly covered,  and  still  more  pleasantly 
surrounded,  and  Agnes'  basket,  which  the 
good  uncle's  own  hands  had  packed,  re- 
mained still  unopened;  so  the  baby  was 
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given  over  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Bose, 
and  the  busy  young  wife  began  to  dis- 
tribute uncle  Sandy's  tokens  of  remem- 
brance. 

"  This  pot  of  honey  is  for  you,  Martha, — 
^cle  Sandy  thought  you  would  like  to 
give  it  to  us  all,  now  and  then,  on  high 
days— and  here  is  a  bottle  of  cream  from 
Mrs.  Thomson,  at  the  comer,  and  a  little 
silk  handkerchief  to  Bose,  and  the  last  of 
tie  apples  to  Violet — ^and  see  here,  look, 
afl  of  you,  look!" 

Two  Uttle  flower.pots  carefully  paxjked 
^th  moss,  one  of  them  bearing  a  tuft  of 
fragrant  little  violets,  the  other  proudly 
supporting  a  miniature  rose-bush,  with  one 
little  bud  just  appearing  from  its  green 
leaves — good  gentle  uncle  !  He  had  been 
^  80  much  trouble  getting  this  fcdry  rose, 
^d  cherishing  it  in  his  little  sitting-room, 
^  this  solitary  bud  rewarded  his  nursing. 
It  Was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  delight 
^^  Violet,   and    by  the   elder   sisters, 
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with  a  pleasure  which  ahnost  readied  to 
tears. 

"  It  is  so  like  my  unde,"  said  Bose. 

And  then  with  some  happy  excitement, 
they  gathered  round  the  tea-table. 
Harry  had  a  great  budget  of  local  news  to 
open,  and  the  blithe  Agnes  interrupted 
him  every  moment  to  tell  of  her  first  im- 
pressions, and  new  acquaintance.  There 
had  been  beautiful  weather,  sunny  and 
soft,  as  it  often  is  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  and  the  young  wife  had  left  all 
cares  behind  her  on  the  grave  shoulders 
of  Martha.  Harry  had  been  so  well,  so 
happy,  so  considerate— enjoying  so  tho- 
roughly  the  simple  pleasures  of  his  old 
home,  and  the  society  of  his  pure  un^ 
sophisticated  uncle — ^Agnes  thought  she 
had  never  been  so  happy. 

And  Haxry's  f^  was  sparkling  with 
healthful  blameless  pleasure.  He  looked 
so  man-like,  the  centre  of  their  anxieties 
and  wishes,  and  was  in  realiiy  so  fresh- 
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hearted,  and  capable  of  innocent  enjoyment, 
that  Martha's  troubled  heart  grew  glad 
over  the  success  of  her  experiment.  He 
had  been  home — ^he  had  seen  again  in 
^^  old  scenes,  the  pure  heroic  fancies  of 
h^  e^liest  youth,  and  many  days  hence 
^^  anxious  sister  thought  the  happy  effect 
'^^Uld  remain. 

Xhey  closed  the  evening,  as  it  was  al- 

^3^s  closed  in  the   house  at  Ayr — with 

^^  simple   and  devout   worship   of  the 

^■^^^^ciily.      Harry,  with   his   fine  mind  so 

cl^sr  to-night,   and   happily   elevated,    a 

y^^xing  household  priest,  conducted  those 

• 

sixinple  fervent  devotions — for  the  religious 
encxotions  were  strong  within  him.     They 
fi^'^ayed  him  much  sometimes,  as,  unfortu- 
^^^^tely  other  feelings  swayed  him  at  other 
^oxne;  but  he  was  deeply  susceptible  at 
^  times  to  all  the  beauty,  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  holy  faith  he  professed.     The 
young  man's  voice  trembled,  and  his  heart 
swelled  as  he  appealed  to  the  Great  Father 

VOL.  I.  K 
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for  the  sake  of  the  wonderful  Son.     And 
as,  most  humbly  and  earnestly,  he  asked 
for  strength  against  temptation,  the  tears 
in  Martha's  eyes  were  tears  of  hope — ^al- 
most of  joy.      She  thought  that  surely 
never  again  this  young  ingenuous  spirit 
would  fall — ^never  again  forsake  that  holy 
brotherhood,  at  whose  head  He  stands, 
who  was  once  tempted  for  the  sake  of  us — 
to  defile  its  garments  with  the  mean  sins 
of  former  times.     There  was  a  shadow  of 
deep  quiet  upon  all  their  faces  as  they  rose 
from  their  knees ;  they  thought  they  had 
come  to  the  beginning  of  a  purer,  happier 
time.  They,  these  anxious  women,  thought 
so  for  him ;  and  he,  poor  Harry !  for  him- 
self, with  those  joyous  eyes  of  his,  looked 
forward  to  the  future,  without  fear. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

*I  was  gay  as  the  other  maidens — all  the  springs  and 
^Me  ftod  yonthfiil  things  of  the  world  were  like  me : 
prithee,  lad^,  think  not  I  say  so  out  of  envy  of  your 
^  estate ;  for  in  good  sooth,  youth  is  estate  enough 
for  a  free  heart.  But  before  youth  goes,  troubles  come . 
— yoonelf  must  meet  them  anon — and  be  not  fearful, 
SBDtle  one ;  for  it  may  be  they  will  leave  rare  wealth 
^  yoo,  and  take  but  a  Httle  sunshine  away." 

OLD  FLAT. 

The  next  day  Harry  entered  blithely 
^n  his  old  duties  again.  The  morning 
^^  sunny,  and  bright,  and  Agnes  stood 
*t  the  window  with  the  baby,  to  watch 
"^  as  he  emerged  from  the  outer  door 
'^W,  and  turned  to  look  up  to  her,  and 
take  off  his  hat  in  playful  salutation.  He 
"*d  a  little  cluster  of  fresh  spring  prim- 

K  2 
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roses,  pufled  last  morning  in  the  Ayr 
garden,  gracing  his  button-hole,  and  there 
was  a  spring  in  his  step,  and  an  elastic 
grace  in  his  manner  as  he  went  away,  that 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  little  wife. 
They  were  all  very  blithe  this  morning 
— the  gladness  came  involuntarily  from 
Agnes'  lips  in  the  familiar  form  of  song ; 
she  sang  to  the  baby — she  sang  to  them 
all. 

She  was  still  a  girl,  this  pretty  wife  of 
Harry  Muir  —  a  girl  belonging  to  that 
very  large  class,  who  never  discover  that 
they  have  hearts  at  all,  until  they  have 
sent  them  forth  on  some  great  venture, 
perilling  all  peace  for  ever.  Agnes  had 
been  a  very  gay,  perhaps  a  rather  foolish 
girl — ^Kking  very  greatly  the  small  vanities 
which  she  could  reach,  and  managing  to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  graver  matters  of 
life.  She  knew  what  it  was  to  be  poor — 
but  then  she  had  known  that  all  her  life, 
and  the  difficulties  fell  upon  elder  people, 
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not  on  herself,  and  Agnes  sailed  over  them 
with  innocent  heedlessness.  The  heart 
slumbered  quietly  in  her  bosom  —  she 
scarcely  knew  it  was  there,  except  when 
it  beat  high  sometimes  for  some  small 
merry-making;  scarcely  even  when  she 
married  Harry  Muir  were  those  gay  placid 
waters  stirred.  She  liked  him  very  much 
— she  admired  him  exceedingly — she  was 
very  proud  of  him — ^yet  still  she  had  not 
found  out  her  heart. 

But  when  the  cloud  began  to  steal  ovA" 

the  gay  horizon  of  her  life — when  she  had 

to  watch  for  his  coming,  and  tremble  for 

his  weakness,  and  weep   over  his   faults 

those  sad  apologetic  tears,  and  say,  poor 

Harry!  then  this  unknown  existence  be- 

g^  to  make  itself  felt  within  the  sobbing 

treast  of  the  little,  pretty,  girlish  wife. 

The  sad  and  fatal  weakness,  which  made 

him  in  a  certain  degree  dependant  upon 

them — which    aroused    the    feelings   of 

^ous  care,  the  eager  expedients  to  pro- 
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tect  him  from  himself,  gave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  Agnes.  In  sad  peril  now  was  the 
happiness  of  this  young,  tender,  sensitive 
heart ;  but  the  danger  that  threatened  it 
had  quickened  it  into  conscious  life. 

He  went  away  with  smiles,  and  hopeftil 
freshness  to  his  daily  labour.  He  came 
home.  hon«tly  w«Jd,  .t  .n  «riier  ho»r 
than  usual,  having  his  conscience  fr-ee  of 
offence  that  day.  So  happily  they  all 
gathered  about  the  Httle  tea-table;  so 
gaily  Agnes  presided  at  its  tea-making, 
and  Martha  placed  on  the  table  the  little 
crystal  vessel  full  of  honey  —  odorous 
honey,  breathing  out  stories  of  all  the 
home  flowers  of  Ayr — so  much  the  tra- 
vellers had  still  to  tell,  and  the  dwellers  at 
home  to  hear. 

"  And  now,  Martha,"  said  Harry,  "  put 
on  your  bonnet,  and  come  out.  I  be- 
lieve she  has  never  been  out,  Agnes,  all  the 
time  we  have  been  away." 

"  Yes,    indeed,    Harry  —  Martha  was 
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always   at  the   Kirk,"    said    the    Uteral 
Violet. 

**  But  we  are  not  going  to  the  Kirk  to- 

J'uglit— come  Martha,  and  taste  this  April 
air.*' 

^Martha  looked  at  her  work.  "  It  is 
a  temptation,  Harry ;  but  I  think  you  had 
better  take  Bose — see.  Hose  looks  white 
^th  working  so  long,  and  I  have  to  go  to 
the  warehouse  to-morrow." 

**  To  the  Candleriggs !"  said  Harry, 
J^Ughing.  "  Where  you  scarcely  can  tell 
^Hen  it  is  June  and  when  December ;  and 
^  Hose  is  white,  you  are  absolutely  green 
^th  sitting  shut  up  here  so  long — come, 
M^jtha." 

It  was  not  very  complimentary,  but  the 

P^Hid  faded  cheek  of  Martha  actually  bore, 

to  eyes  which  had  been  in  the  sunshine,  a 

™ige  of  that  undesirable  hue.     Save  for 

ftie  beneficent  rest  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and 

t^e  walk  through  the  hushed  streets  to 
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church,  Martha  had  indeed,  since  her 
brother  went  to  Ayr,  never  been  out  of 
doors.  The  luxury  of  sending  Harry  to 
the  pure  home  atmosphere  was  not  a  cheap 
one.  She  had  been  labouring  for,  while 
he  enjoyed  it. 

"  But  what  if  Mr.  Charteris  comes  ?" 
said  Bose,  with  a  little  shyness :  no  one 
else  seemed  to  remember  that  Mr.  Char- 
teris was  to  come. 

"  We  shall  not  stay  long,"  said  Harry ; 
"  you  must  keep  him  till  we  return." 

Rose  seemed  half  inclined  to  go  too; 
but  she  remembered  how  often  Martha 
had  sent  her  out  to  enjoy  the  walk  which 
she  had  denied  herself ;  and  there  were  a 
great  many  "  holes,"  as  those  very  prosaic 
sempstresses  called  the  little  spaces  in  the 
centres  of  the  embroidered  flowers,  at  which 
they  worked,  to  be  finished  before  they 
were  returned  to  the  warehouse  to-morrow 
— so  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  additional 
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coMersation    with    the    formidable    Mr. 

Claris,  Bose  made   up   her   mind  to 

slay. 

And  Martha  and  Harry  went  out  alone. 
They  were  not  within  reach  of  any  very 
pleasant  place  for  walking,  but  they  struck 
off  through  some  of  those  unsettled  tran- 
sitionist  fields  which  hang  about  the  out- 
skirts of  great  towns,  to  the  side  of  the 
canal.  Those  soft  spring  evenings  throw 
a  charm  over  the  common  place  atmo- 
sphere, of  even  such  ordinary  haunts  as  this 
— ^d  it  is  wonderful  indeed,  when  one's 
eyes  and  heart  are  in  proper  trim,  how  the 
great  sky  itself  alone,  and  the  vast  world 
of  common  air,  in  which  we  breathe,  and 
through  which  human  sounds  come  to  us, 
can  suffice  to  refresh  our  minds  with  the 
Nature,  which  is  beautiful  in  every  place. 

The  distant  traffic  of  the  "  Port,"  to 
^hich  this  canal  is  the  sea ;  the  flutter  of 
clingy  sloop  sails,  and  a  far-oflf  prospect  of 
the  bare  cordage,  and  brief  masts  of  Uttle 
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Dutch  vessels,  delivering  their  miscella — - 
neous  cargoes  there,  gave  a  softened  horn 
look,  almost  like  the  quiet  harbour  of  fiomi 
little  seaport,  to  a  scene  which,  dose 
hand,  could  boast  of  few  advantages.    BuA^ 
the  air  was  bright  with  the  haze  oC  sunset, 
and  in  the  east  the  sky  had  paled  down 
the  exceeding  calmness  of  the  eventide 
lying  silently  around  its  lengthened  strip^^ 
of  island  cloud,  like  an  enchanted  sea.    I>allU 
and  blank  was  the  long  level  line  of  watei^ 
at  their  feet,  yet  it  was  water  still,  an^^ 
flowed,  or  seemed  to  flow ;  and  along  th^^ 
bank  came  the  steady  tramp  of  those  strongs 
horses,  led  by  a  noisy  cavalier  whose  ac- — 
coutrements   clanked   and  jingled   like  b^ 
steam-engine,  piloting   the   gaily-paintei 
"  Swift "  boat  from  Edinburgh,  with  lis 
crowds  of  impatient  passengers,  to  the  end 
of  their  tedious  journey.      These   were 
homely  sights — ^but   the  charmed   atmo- 
sphere gave  a  harmony  to  them  all. 
And  there  were  some  trees  upon  this 
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dde  of  the  canal — and  grass  as  green  as 
iiMNigh  it  lived  a  country  life,  and  stout 
weeds,  rank  and  vigorous,  by  the  side  of 
the  way — and  the  hum  of  the  great  town 
cune  softly  on  their  ear,  with  here  and 
iitere  a  distinct  sound,  breaking  the  in- 
arlacalate  hum  of  that  mass  of  busy  life. 
Better  than  all  these,  there  was  such 
perfect  confidence  between  the  brother  and 
fister,  as  had  scarcely  been  before,  since 
^  was  the  unstained  boy,  innocent  and 
ignorant,  and  she  the  eager  teacher,  put- 
ting forth  a  second  time  in  this  young 
untried  vessel,  the  solemn  venture  of  her 
liopes.  It  was  not  that  Harry  had  any- 
thing to  confide  to  the  anxious  heart, 
^hich  noted  all  his  thoughts  and  modes 
of  feeling  so  narrowly ;  but  the  little  daily 
«^ing8  which  sometimes  have  so  weighty 
*  bearing  upon  the  most  important  mat- 
^  of  life — ^the  passing  fancies,  the  very 
'^'^nis  of  expression,  which  show  the  pre- 
^^^fling  tone  of  the  speaker's  mind,  were 
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2>o  frankly  A-isible  to  the  eye  of  the  watch- 
ful si^er,  that  Martha's  heart  rejoiced 
within  her  ^"ith  solemn  joy. 

^leanwhile,  fiose  sat  alone  in  the  par- 
lour doing  her  work,  somewhat  nervoiulyy 
and  hoping  fervently  that  Mr.  Gharteris 
would  not  come  till  "  somebody  was  in  " 
to  receive  him. 

Tlie  baby  lay  sound  asleep  in  the  cradle. 
Agues  had  gone  down  to  Mrs.  McGarvie 
to  negotiate  about  some  washing,  and  was 
at  thismoment  standing  in  Mrs.  McGarvie's 
kitchen,  near  the  small  table  where  Mrs. 
McGarvie  herself,  with  the  kettle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  great  horn  spoon  in  the  other, 
•was  pouring  a  stream  of  boiling  water 
into  a  bowl  lialf  filled  ^Wth  the  beautiful 
yellow  peasemeal,  which  keeps  the  stomachs 
of  (ilasgow  in  such  superlative  order,  com- 
pounding the   same  into  brose,   for  the 
supper  of  Rab,  who  newly  come  in,  had 
just  removed  his  blue  bonnet   from   his 
sliaggy  red  head  in  honour  of  his  mother's 
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visitor.  Mrs.  McGarvie  had  undertaken 
the  washing,  and  Agnes  in  her  overflowing 
iappy  spirits,  was  telling  her  about  the 
journey,  from  which  they  had  just  re- 
tomed. 

Tfolet,  last  of  aU,  was  in  Mrs.  Eodger's 
"big  room,"  a  very  spacious,  fine  apart- 
ment, which  was  generally  occupied  by 
some  lodger.  They  had  no  tenant  for  it 
at  present,  and  were  this  evening  enter- 
taining a  party  in  the  large,  lofty,  shabbily- 
fcrnished  dining  room.  Violet  had  gone 
in  among  these  guests  with  the  natural 
curiosity  of  a  child,  and  poor  Bose,  ner- 
vously apprehensive  of  the  coming  of  this 
fonnidable  Mr.  Charteris,  sat  in  the  parlour 
alone. 

Her  busy  fingers  began  to  flag  as  she 
filled  up  these  "  holes ;"  and  now  and 
then,  the  work  dropped  ou  her  knee.  The 
ordinary  apprehensions  about  Harry,  which 
generally  formed  the  central  object  of  her 
^noughts,  were  pleasantly  hushed  to-night. 
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Bose  was  not  thinking  about  anything 
particular — she  would  have  said  so,  at 
least — ^but  for  all  that,  long  trains  of 
indefinite  fancies  were  flitting  through  her 
mind,  and  her  thick  blunt  needle  was 
altogether  stayed  now  and  then — only 
recovering  in  hysteric  bursts  its  ordinary 
movements,  when  Bose  trembled  to  fimcy 
that  she  heard  a  step  on  the  stair.  If 
Agnes  would  only  come  in — ^if  Hkrry  and 
Martha  were  but  home  again ! 

At  last  a  step  was  on  the  stair  in  reality. 
"  Maybe  it  is  Agnes,"  said  Bose  to  her- 
self as  her  needle  began  to  fly  again  through 
the  muslin — ^but  it  was  not  only  Agnes — 
it  was  the  foot  of  a  man — ^poor  Bose  won- 
dered if  by  any  possibility  she  could  run 
away. 

And  there  he  was,  this  sad  ogre  whom 
Bose  feared,  quietly  opening  the  parlour 
door,  as  if  he  had  some  right  to  be  there. 
Mr.  Charteris  was  almost  as  shy  as  Bose 
herself.     He  sat  down  with  pleased  em- 
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barrassment,  and  looked  exceedingly  awk-> 
ward,  and  spoke  by  no  means  so  sensibly 
38  he  was  nsed  to  do.  Bose  eagerly  ex- 
j^ained  the  reason  why  she  was  alone^  and 
went  to  the  window  in  haste  to  look  for 
Agnes. 

Mr.  Charteris'  eye  had  been  caught  by 
something  of  a  very  faded  neutral  hue, 
in  a  black  frame,  which  himg  above  the 
nuoitelpiece.  He  asked  Miss  Eose  if  it 
was  embroidery. 

Miss  Bose  was  moved  to  laughter,  and 
W  laugh  dispersed  the  mist  of  sh3mess 
^^  pleasantly.     ''  It  is  only  an  old  sam- 
pler of  my  grandmother's,  Mr.  Charteris.'* 
Mr.  Charteris  rose  to  look  at  it. 
''There  is  not  much  art  in  it,"  said 
^1  ''it   seems  that  all  the  landscapes 
^^  samplers  are  of  one   style — ^but  my 
Mother  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  girl — 
*  little  girl — and  I  used  to  be  proud  of  it, 
"Ccaase  it  was  my  own." 
Mr.  Charteris  took  it  down  to  examine 
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its  beauties  more  closely.  It  bore  the 
name  of  the  artist  at  full  length  "  Sose 
Allenders/'  and  had  a  square  house,  and 
some  very  original  trees,  like  the  trees 
of  very  old  paintings,  elaborately  worked 
upon  it. 

"  I  think  you  said  she  had  been  long 
dead,"  said  Cuthbert. 

"  Long  ago — very  long  ago,"  said  Rose. 
"  Wlien  my  mother  was  only  a  child,  my 
grandmother  died.  Her  name  is  on  the 
stone,  among  the  rest  of  the  Calders,  and 
her  father  and  lier  httle  sister  are  near 
her,  in  the  churchyard.  Uncle  Sandy 
used  to  take  us  tliere  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. I  beheve  he  thought  they  would 
feel  lonely  in  their  very  graves,  because 
they  lay  among  strangers," 

There  was  a  pause.  Cuthbert  again 
hung  up  the  faded  sampler,  and  Rose 
worked  most  industriously  at  her  opening. 
Each  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  invent 
something  to  say — and  both  of  them  were 
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singolarly  unsuccessful.  It  was  the  greatest 
pcMSsible  relief  to  £ose  to  hear  Harry's  voice 
in  the  passage. 

The  two  young  men  greeted  each  other 

heartily — ^it  seemed  that  there  was  some 

charm  in  these  very  iaults  of  poor  Harry — 

for  everybody  learned  to  like  and  apologise 

for,  even  while  they  blamed  him. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  Ayr,"  said 

Harry,  "why  did  you  not  come  a  little 

earlier,  Mr.  Charteris,  that  I  might  have 

shown  our  town  to  you.     You  will  not 

appreciate  the  beauties  it  has,  unless  some 

one,  native  to  it,  points  them  out/' 

"  For  which  cause  I  am  here  to  seek  an 
introduction  which  Miss  Muir  promised 
^e  to  your  uncle,"  said  Cuthbert. 

'*To  my  uncle?  are  you  a  character 
liunter,  Mr.  Charteris?"  said  Harry 
quickly,  and  with  something  which  Rose 
"bought  looked  like  rudeness. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so — ^but  why  do 
you  ask  me  ?" 

VOL.  I.  L 
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"  Because  the  vulgar  call  my  uncle  ^^ 
character  and  an  original,"  said  Hanr*^ 
"  I  thought  your  cousin,  who  saw  hir--^ 
once,  might  have  told  you  so, — ^and  t^ 
does  not  like  the  imputation.  We 
lealous  of  my  uncle's  feelingps,  as  we 
igoodrighttobe.forheirbeea6the- 
and  teacher,  and  companion  alike  to 
of  us." 

**  I  had  some  business  in  the  neighbo 
hood  of  Ayr,"  said  Cuthbert,  with  a  litl^ 
conscious  embarrassment — "  one  of  tho 
things  in  our  profession  that  border  upcr 
the   romantic, — ^there    are   not  many 
them.  Miss  Bose; — I  want  to  trace  o"«; 
some  links  of  descent — ^to  find  some  los 
members  of  an  old  family.     I  shall  fine 
them  only  by  means  of  gravestones  I  ap- 
prehend, but  that  will  answer  my  purpose. 
It  is  not   quite  in  my  department,   this 
kind  of  business;  but   it  is  pleasant  to 
have   some   excuse   for  seeing   so  fine  a 
coimtry   in   this    time    when    *  folk  are 
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^11  to  gon  on  pilgrimages/ — I  think 
^^^  must  begin  to  feel  this  longing,  Miss 

*  It  is  wonderAil  how  easily  one  can 

^^^t^t  oneself,"  said  Martha,  with  a  smile 

^'^iich  spoke   of  singular  peace.      "  We 

*^ve  only  to  shut  our  eyes,  Bose  and  I, 

^nd  straightway  we  are  at  home — or  to 

send  some  one  else  to  enjoy  it,  Mr.  Char- 

teris.     Harry  and  Agnes,  have  brought 

xis    so  much  of  the  atmosphere   that  I 

scarcely  desire  it  now  for  myself" 


3.2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  Ay,  even  here,  in  the  close  city  streets, 
Tis  good  to  see  the  sunset — how  the  light, 
Curious  and  scornful,  thrusts  away  the  masses 
Of  vapour  brooding  o'er  the  busy  town. 
Yet  leaves  a  trace  of  rosy  Ught  the  while 
Even  on  the  thing  it  scorns. 
And  tho  rich  air  gives  sweetness  to  all  sounds  ; 
And  hazy  sunbeams  glorify  young  f&ces — 
And  labour  turns  aside,  glad  of  its  hour 
Of  aimless  idling." 

CuTUBEiiT  CuARTERis,  ixiuch  against  his 
will,  was  detained  a  week  longer  in  Glas- 
gow. His  uncle,  a  man  of  unbounded 
hospitality,  an  almost  invariable  charac- 
teristic of  his  class,  was  not  without  a 
little  family  pride  in  Cuthbert's  attain- 
ments and  position — and  such  a  succession 
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])eopl6  had  been  aLready  invited  to 

^^^^J^eet"  Mr.  Buchanan's  advocate  nephew, 

^^^'ti  Cuthbert's    good   humonr,    though 

^^^^^'^ady  sufficiently  taxed,  would  not  suflTer 

*-^^^tti  to  disappoint  them. — ^Neither  was  it 

^^^^^t^il  the  very  last  evening  of  the  week, 

^''lien  he  had  made  positive  arrangements 

^  going  to  Ayr  next  day,  that  he  had 

^^^isvire  to  call  on  the  Muirs. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  the  soft  April 

Evening,  and  the  slanting  level  sunbeams 

streamed  through  the  dusty  streets,  draw- 

^^  out  in  long  shadows  the  outline  of 

^he  houses.      Within  these  shadows  the 

oystanders  felt  almost  the  chill  of  winter, 

^liile  in  the  sunshine  at  the  street  comers, 

loxinging  groups  congratulated  each  other 

that  summer  had  come  at  last. 

Here  the  light  fell  on  a  white  "  mutch" 
OT  two,  and  on  the  sun-burnt  heads  of 
Numerable  children,  of  whose  boisterous 
play  the  gossip  mothers  took  no  notice. — 
There  it  glimmered  and  sparkled  in  braids 
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and  curls,  and  plaits  of  beautifal  hair 
which  a  coiffeur  might  have  studied  for  the 
benefit  of  his  art,  and  which  you  could 
scarcely  fancy  the  short  thick  toil-hardened 
fingers  of  these  laughing  mill-girls  able  to 
produce.  But  toilsome  as  their  factory 
Kfe  was,  it  had  its  edge  of  enjoyment, 
quite  as  bright  and  enHvening  as  the 
evening  recreations  of  any  other  class — 
and  with  those  young  engineer  workmen 
clustering  around  them,  and  the  evening 
sunshine  and  the  hum  of  continual  sound 
— sound  which  expressed  repose  and  sport, 
and  scarcely  had  the  least  admixture  of 
the  laborious  din  of  fiiU  day — filling  the 
atmosphere,  there  were  many  scenes  less 
plciisant  and  less  graceful,  than  the  street 
corner  and  its  groups  of  mill-girls.  And 
here,  up  tlie  broad  road,  now  almost  jfree 
of  the  carts  which  usually  crowd  it,  dashes 
at  full  speed  a  bright  little  equipage  glow- 
ing in  green  and  gold,  which  draws  up 
with  a  flourish  at  the  comer.     Straight- 
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way  the  "  dosemouths,"  and  "  common 
stairs"  pour  forth  a  stream  of  girls  and 
women,  carrying  vessels  of  every  form  and 
aa,  from  the  small  china  cream-jug  from 
some  lonely  lady's  tea-table,  to  the  great 
pitcher  under  which  little  Mary  staggers 
M  she  carries  it  home  in  her  arms  to 
supply  the  porridge  of  a  dozen  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  you  never  were  refreshed 
with  richer  milk  imder  the  deepest  um- 
brage of  summer  trees,  than  that  which 
gives  forth  its  bahny  stream  from  the 
pretty  green  barrels  hooped  with  brilliant 
trass,  which  rest  upon  the  light  frame- 
work of  the  Port  Dundas  dairy  cart. 

Kose  Muir  stood  at  the  door  as  Cuthbert 
approached — ^he  had  chosen  a  later  hour 
than  usual  for  his  visit,  that  he  might  not 
disturb  them  at  their  simple  evening  meal 
"^but  as  he  glanced  at  the  downcast  face 
of  Rose,  over  which  an  uneasy  colour  was 
flushing,  he  saw  that  the  old  anxiety,  the 
<>rigin  of  which  he  had  guessed  at  before, 
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had  now  again  returned.  The  long  wist* 
fill  glances  she  cast  along  the  street — ^the 
eager  expectant  look  with  which  she  tamed 
to  himself — once  before  the  herald  of  poor . 
Harry — would  have  almost  sufficed  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  family  to  Cuthbeit 
had  he  not  guessed  it  before. 

"  H!arry  has  not  come  home  yet,"  said 
Eose,  with  an  imconscious  apology  in  her 
tone ;  "  they  are  sometimes  kept  very  late 
at  the  office — ^but  my  sisters  are  up  stairs, 
Mr.  Charteris,  will  you  come  in  ?" 

Cuthbert  followed  her  silently.  He  had 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  family,  that  he  felt  his  own  heart 
sink,  as  he  remembered  that  "  the  office** 
had  been  closed  a  full  hour  ago. 

Agnes  was  alone  when  they  entered  the 
parlour,  and  Cuthbert,  roused  to  observa- 
tion, saw  her  sudden  start  as  they  opened 
the  door,  and  the  pallor  and  sickness  of 
disappointment  which  came  over  her  pretty 
youthful  face,  when  her  eye  fell  upon  him« 
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self.  The  work  she  had  been  busy  with, 
fen  from  the  fingers  which  seemed  for  the 
Bioment  too  nervous  to  hold  it.  The  little 
wife  had  been  so  confident — so  sure  of 
Hany's  reformation, — ^and  her  heart  was 
throbbing  now  with  a  positive  agony  of 
nuDgled  fear  and  hope. 

Cathbert  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  and 
b^an  to  talk  of  the  baby — ^it  was  almost 
the  only  subject  which  could  soothe  the 
young  mother — ^but  even  while  he  spoke, 
he  could  see  how  nervously  awake  they 
both  were  to  every  sound ;  how  Bose  sus- 
pended her  work  and  held  her  breath  at 
^very  footstep  in  the  street  below  which 
seemed  to  approach  the  door — ^and  how  the 
needle  stumbled  in  the  small  fingers  of 
^es,  and  the  unusual  colour  flickered  on 
her  cheek. 

"You  are  very  late,  Harry,"  said 
^^ha,  entering  from  the  inner  room — 
Cuthbert's  back  was  towards  her — she 
thought  it  was  her  brother. 
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"  It  is  Mr.  Charteris,  Martha,"  said 
Eose. 

There  was  a  fiery  light  in  Martha's  eyes 
— an  impatience  ahnost  fierce  in  the  evi- 
dent pang,  and  short  suppressed  exclama- 
tion with  which  she  discovered  her  mistake. 
She  too  had  been  strong  in  her  renewed 
hope — had  began  to  rest  with  a  kind  of 
confidence  in  the  changed  mind  of  Harry. 

But  now  the  former  chafing  had  com- 
menced again,  and  the  bitter  hopelessness 
whicli  once  before  overpowered  her,  re- 
turned upon  her  heart — Cuthbert  thought 
of  tlie  old  grand  picture  of  the  bound  Pro- 
metheus— of  the  lurid  background,  and 
the  cold  tints  of  the  captive  figure,  rigid 
in  his  manacled  strength,  with  the  ^'ulture 
at  his  heart.  Bitterest  of  dooms,  to  be 
bound  to  this  misery,  without  one  free 
hand  to  struggle  against  it. 

But  Martha  took  her  seat  in  silence, 
and  a  conversation  was  very  languidly 
carried  on.     Insensibly  Cuthbert  felt  the 
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same  anxiety  steal  over  himself — ^he  felt 
tkt  he  ought  to  go  away,  hut  yet  he  re- 
mained. By  degrees  the  conversation 
dwindled  into  hroken  remarks  from  him- 
self, and  faltering  responses  from  Eose  and 
Agnes;  sometimes  indeed  Martha  spoke, 
Imt  her  words  were  harsh  and  hitter,  or 
else  fiill  of  a  conscious  mockery  of  light- 
heartedness,  which  was  more  painM  stiU. 

The  tea-tray  with  its  homely  accompani- 
ments stood  on  the  tahle — ^the  little  kettle 
sang  by  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned  grate, 
—tut  the  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and 
reluctant  to  shut  out  the  lingering  re- 
gains of  daylight,  the  sisters  had  laid 
^^^  their  work ;  it  was  almost  dark,  and 
^  Harry  had  not  come. 

**  Where  is  Violet,  Agnes,"  said  Martha, 
^r  a  long  silence. 

"  She  went  out  to  play,"  said  the  Uttle 
^ife.  "Some  of  her  friends  were  down 
tere,  and  they  wanted  her.  I  could  not 
keep  Lettie  in,  Martha,  on  so  fine  a  night." 
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"  I  was  angry  at  the  poor  bairn/* 
Martha,  with  a  singular  hmnility,  "  I  d:£^ 
wrong.     I  will   go  myself  aijd  look  fior^ 
her — our  troubles  are  not  so  few  that  we 
should  make  additions  to  them  of  our  own 
will." 

There  was  a  strange  pathos  in  the  low 
tone  in  which  Martha  spoke,  and  in  the 
sudden  melting  of  the  strained  vehement 
heart.  Cuthbert  saw  the  trembling  hand 
of  Agnes  steal  up  to  her  eyes,  and  heard 
the  appealing  deprecatory  whisper  of  Rose, 
"  Oh  Martha !"  He  could  see  its  mean- 
ing— ^he  could  hear  in  it  an  echo  of  that 
other  exclamation — poor  Harry !  so  com- 
mon in  this  house. 

Little  Violet  had  been  at  play  in  the 
street  below,  carrying  the  vague  blank 
grief  of  childhood  into  her  very  sport. 
As  Martha  rose,  the  little  girl  suddenly 
burst  into  the  room.  "Agnes,  Harry's 
coming." 

They  were  aU  ver}*^   quiet — a   sort  of 
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hush  of  deep  apprehension  came  upon 
the  sisters,  and  Rose  went  out  hastily  to 
tiiedoor. 

In  another  moment,  Harry  had  entered 
the  room — ^looking  very  pale,  and  with 
an  unmeaning  smile  upon  his  face.  He 
came  forward  with  great  demonstration 
to  greet  Charteris,  and  hurried  over  an 
elaborate  account  of  things  which  had  de- 
tained him — ^the  strangest  complication  of 
canses,  such  as  came  in  no  one's  way 
bat  his. 

**Why  don't  you  light  the  candles?" 
said  poor  Harry,  with  an  ostentatious  en- 
deavour at  high  spirits.     "  Have  you  heen 
sitting  in  the  dark  like  so  many  crows  ? 
fiosie,  quick,  light  this,  and  get  another 
candle.     You  don't  think  we  can  see  with 
^iie,  and  Mr.  Charteris  here.     Have  you 
^ot  got    tea    yet,    Agnes?       Nonsense, 
^hat  made  you  wait  for  me?     I   can't 
^^ays  be  home  at  your  hours,  you  know 
"^when  a  man  hasn't  his  time  at  his  own 
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disposal,  you  know,  Mr.  Charterii 
what  is  it  now? — ^what  do  you  wi 
Lettie?" 

The  solitary  candle  had  been  lighi 
and  placed  on  the  table.      It  thre^ 
painful    illumination  upon   Hajry's  ] 
fectly  colourless  face,  as  he  stood  in 
middle   of  the   room,   with  an  unste 
swing  in  his    movements.      Agnes  ] 
left  the  arm-chair  to   him,   but  still 
stood  by  the  table — while  Eose,  wit! 
paleness  almost  as  great  as  his  upon 
face,    went    about    painfiilly    arrang 
things  that  needed  no  arrangement, 
Martha  sat  rigid  in  her  chair. 

"  I  say,  what  is  it,  Lettie  ?"  repea 
Harry. 

"Nothing,   Harry — only    you've    1 
your  coat,"  said  Violet. 

She  showed  it  to  him — some  one 
seized  his  skirt  apparently,  to  detain  1 
and  a  great  rent  was  visible.     It  bror 
a  sudden  flush  to  the  damp  face  of  ] 
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Harry,  but  the  flush  was  of  defiance  and 

ager.    He  struck  Violet  with  his  open 

hand,  and  exclaimed  impatiently,   "  Get 

away,  what  business  have  you  with  that  ?" 

It  was  a  very  slight  blow — and  Violet 

shrank  away  in  silence  out  of  the  room ; 

but  a  deep  red  burning  colour  flushed  over 

Martha's  faded  face,  and  with  a  quick  im- 

pidsive  start,  she  rose  from  her  chair. 

"Harry!"      Her  harsh    hoarse    voice 

*^^«med  to  sober  the  unhappy  lad.     He 

-'^^ked  round  him  for  a  moment  on  those 

^*ier  pale  feces,  and  on  the  grieved  and 

^^^barrassed  Cuthbert,   with  the   defiant 

^^^fe    which  he  had  tried  to   maintain 

^^^re ;  but  as  his  eyes  turned  to  Martha, 

^^d.  to  the   deep  and  painfiil  colour   of 

^l^ame   and   anguish  on  her    face,    poor 

^^orry's  courage  fell.     He  did  not  speak 

^"^te  gUded  into  the   vacant  chair,   and 

^^ddenly  abandoning  his  poor  design  of 

^^ncealment  covered  his  face    with    his 

\xands. 
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"  Harry  is  not  well — ^he  is  not  strong 
poor  fellow,"  said  Agnes  ''almost  sobbing, 
"  get  a  cup  of  tea  for  him,  Bose.  Martha^ 
sit  down." 

Martha  obeyed  mechanically.  There 
was  a  struggle  in  the  foce  of  poor  Harry's 
passionate  sister.  The  fierce  impatience 
of  her  anger  seemed  melting  away — smelt- 
ing into  that  utter  despondency  and  hope- 
lessness— ^that  deep  humiliation,  which 
with  the  second  sight  that  sometimes  adds 
new  pangs  to  sorrow,  saw  that  to  hope 
was  useless,  and  yet  in  the  depths  did 
only  cUng  the  closer  to  this  impossible 
hope.  Poor  Harry !  Martha  was  not 
given  to  weeping,  but  then  she  could  have 
wept — such  desperate  burning  tears,  as 
only  come  out  of  the  depths. 

Cuthbert  felt  that  if  he  had  helped  to 
increase  their  pain  by  being  a  spectator  of 
this  scene,  he  would  but  add  to  it  by 
hastening  immediately  away. 

"  I  shall  have  a  long  walk,"  he  said. 
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with  forced  ease,  ''  and  I  think  I  must  now 
cave  your  last  message  for  Ayr,  Miss 
Muir.  What  am  I  to  say  to  your 
imde?" 

"  That  you  left  us— Nay/'  said  Martha, 
restraining  herself  with  a  great  effort,  and 
glancing  over  to  Harry  with  a  strange 
yearning  look  of  grief,  "  say  little  to  the 
dd  man,  Mr.  Charteris.  He  knows  how 
be  would  wish  us  to  be  in  his  own  gentle 
heart — ^and  it  is  best  to  leave  it  so ;  say 
ve  were  well — and  now  we  must  not  de- 
tain you.  Harry,  have  you  anything  to 
say  to  my  uncle  ?" 

I^oor  Harry  uncovered  his  white  un- 
happy fiewje.  "I? — ^nothing — ^nothing — 
you  know  I  have  nothing  to  say — good 

k^,  Mr.  Charteris." 
'*  It  is  so  short  a  time  since  we  left  Ayr," 

^d  Agnes,  offering  Cuthbert  her  trembling 

W. 
And  then  he  left  the  room. 
The  lobby  was  quite  dark.     Cuthbert 

VOL.  I.  M 
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fancied  he  heard  some  sound  like  a  sup* 
pressed  sob  as  Bose  stole  out  after  him, 
and  closed  the  parlour    door.      It    was 
Violet  sitting  in  gloom  and  solitude  on 
the  ground,  with  her  little  desolate  heart 
well  nigh  bursting.      Martha  had  been 
displeased  at  her.     Harry  had  struck  her 
— and  fearful  dreams  of  being  utterly 
alone,  and  having  no  one  in  the  world  to 
care  for  her,  were  passing  drearily  througb 
Violet's  mind.     Tliat  sad  dumb  anguish, 
of  the  child,  which  we  do  not  seem 
to  remember  when  we  have  children 
deal  with,  weighed  down  the  young 
to  the   very   dust.      She   thought, 
solitary  girl,  miserable  proud  thoughts 
dying,  and  leaWng  them  to  grieve  for  he^ 
when  she  was  dead,  who  would  not  care^ 
for  her  enough  when  she  was  living — and 
she  thought,  too,  of  toiling  on  alone  to 
the  vague  greatness  which  children  dream 
of,  and  shutting  up  her  heart  in  her  soli- 
tary course,  from  those  who  had  chilled 
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and  rejected  it  so  early.  Poor  little 
dreaming  inconsistent  poetic  child,  who 
in  an  hour  could  be  bright  as  the  sunshine 
again— but  while  it  lasted  there  were 
few  thiQgs  in  elder  life  so  bitter  as  that 
ehildish  pain. 

Bose  lifted  her  up  and  followed  Charteris 
to  the  door,  holding  the  weeping  and  re- 
luctant Violet  within  her  arm.  "  Mr. 
Charteris,"  said  Bose,  eagerly,  "  do  not  say 

anything  to  my  uncle  about .    I  mean, 

will  you  just  tell  him  we  are  well,  and  not 
say  that  anything  ails  Harry  ?  Will  you, 
Mr.  Charteris  ?" 

Cuthbert  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
answered,  neither  did  Rose ;  but  whatever 
it  was  it  cheered  her ;  and  as  he  went 
*way,  the  youthful  woman  lingered  in  the 
darkness,  stooping  over  the  child.  Rose 
tad  reached  a  further  stage  than  Violet  in 
this  grave  journey  of  life ;  and  if  she  knew 
more  folly  the  absolute  causes  of  the  family 
Action,  she  had  outgrown  the  indefinite 

M  2 
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^loom  and  terror.  Other  thoughts^  ^1^^. 
came  in  to  lighten,  in  some  degree^  ^ 
heaviness  of  her  own  heart,  as  she  sooi*^^ 
and  consoled  her  little  sister.  "Hit^A 
hitherto  had  been  constantly  the  ceni 
object  in  her  mind — the  dearest  always, 
and  in  his  brightest  times  the  best — 
perliaps  only  the  more  endeared  for  all  his 
weakness ;  but  now  there  began  to  dawn 
uj)on  Hose  a  stronger,  purer,  higher  ideal. 
Stealthy  and  tremulous  the  thought  glided 
into  her  mind ;  a  higher  excellence  than 
poor  Harry's — a  fairer  fate  than  that  of 
Harry's  sister.  She  put  it  away  as  if  it 
had  Ijccn  guilt ;  but  still  it  had  looked  in 
upon  her,  and  left  a  trace  of  secret  sun- 
shine l^eliind. 

TliuR  tliey  were,  the  child  and  the  girl 
— Violet  already  cheered  by  the  gentle 
voice  of  Rose,  and  Rose  lightened  with 
the  fair  fantastic  light  of  her  own  thick- 
coming  fancies.  Neither  forgot  the  sorrow 
wliich  was  parted  from  them  only  by  these 
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slight  walls — ^neither  yet  could  stay  their 
inFolimtary  tears — ^and  the  elder  heart 
orerflowed  with  pity  and  tenderness  for 
poor  Harry;  but  yet  there  were  others 
than  Harry  in  the  world  for  both. 

Within  that  little  room  it  was  far  other- 
wise. He  was  sitting  there  still,  his 
clasped  hands  covering  his  face,  and  the 
cup  of  tea,  which  Agnes  had  poured  out 
for  him,  standing  untasted  on  the  table. 
No  one  else  had  thought  of  beginning  to 
this  joyless  meal.  Agnes  sat  near  him^ 
leaning  her  arm  upon  his  chair,  touching 
Ws  shoulder  sometimes,  and  murmuring 
"  Harry ;"  but  he  had  not  lifted  his  head. 
Opposite  him,  Martha  sat  very  still,  her 
eyes  wandering  about,  her  fingers  convul- 
lively  clasped,  her  features  moving.  Some- 
times she  started  suddenly,  as  if  she  could 
have  dashed  that  aching  brow  of  hers 
^igainst  the  wall ;  sometimes  a  low  uncon- 
scious moan  escaped  from  her  lips ;    and 
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when,  after  wandering  round  the  room, 
noting  the  little  weU-known  pecoliarities 
of  its  fiimiture,  as  people  only  do  in  their 
bitterest  moments,  her  eyes  turned  to 
Harry  lying  motionless  in  his  chair,  with 
the  damp  hair  clustering  upon  his  brow, 
and  his  hands  hiding  his  face,  the  anger 
and  passion  fled  away  from  her  brow  like 
shadows.  Poor  Hany !  in  his  weakness, 
in  his  sin — only  so  much  the  more  her 
own — not  the  strong  man  now,  for  whom 
she  had  woven  dreams  of  fond  land  proud 
ambition — but  ever  and  always  the  de- 
pendent boy,  the  child  she  tended  long  ago 
— the  unhappy  lad  over  whom  her  heart 
yearned  now  as  a  mother.  Martlia  rose — 
the  tears  came  out  from  under  her  dry 
eyelids — a  sad  smile  dawned  upon  the 
stem  harsh  features  of  her  face.  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Harry,  Harry,  is  it  worth   all   this 
misery  ?     We  have  nothing  but  you — no 
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tope  in  this  world  but  you.  Will  you 
take  it  from  us,  Harry  ?  Will  you  make 
Bs  desolate  ?" 

The  little  wife  looked  up  through  her 

*W8,  begging  forbearance.     Poor  Harry 

iin«elf  lifted  his  head,  and  gra^d  the 

*^ds  she  held  out  to  him.     "  Never  again 

"^oever  again.'' 

^er  tears  fell  upon  the  clasped  hands, 

^<i  so  did  his.     "  Never  agam."     Violet 

^^pt  to  his  side,  and  softly  laid  her  little 

"^^d  upon  his   arm.       Agnes,   weeping 

^^etly,  rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 

^^^ost  happy  again  in  the  reconciliation ; 

^^d.  Hose  stood  behind  his  chair. 

i^oor  Harry !     They  all  heard  his  vow ; 

^^ey  all  tried  to  take  up  their  hope,  and 

^^ce  more  look  fearlessly  on  the  ftiture. 

-^o  one  believed  more  devoutly  than  he 

^d  himself  that  now  he  could  not  fall 

^gain.     No  one  was  so  confident  as  he 

that  this  sin  was  his  last :  "  Never  again." 
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Heavy,  unseen  tears  flowed  from  under 
Martha's  closed  eyelids  that  night,  when 
all  the  rest  were  peacefully  asleep— poor 
Harry  first  of  all.  Never  again!  The 
words  moved  her  to  anything  bat  hope. 
Poor  Harry ! 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

**  Winter  hath  manj  days  most  like  to  Spring ; 
^  thawing  winds,  and  rains  like  dew,  and  gleams 
^  sweet  inconstant  smishine. — ^I  have  seen 
•^  old  man's  heart  that  ne'er  was  done  with  seedtime, 
Al^diog  in  its  gracious  youth  for  ever." 

Thb  next  morning  very  early,  while 
^'^ha  Mnir,  unable  to  rest,  sat  at  the 
^^dow,  carefolly  mending  the  torn  coat 
which  was  poor  Harry's  only  one,  Cuth- 
^rt  Charteris  set  out  on  the  top  of  the 
^^h  for  Ayr.  What  he  had  seen  on  the 
previous  night  oppressed  him  heavily, 
weighing  down  even  the  natural  exhUara- 
^on  which  the  morning  snnshine  usually 
hrought  to  a  mind  void  of  offence  towards 
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men.  and  walking  by  £iith  humbly  wi 
God.  Continuallv  that  scene  rose  i 
before  him — ^the  hidden  tears  and  trei 
bling  of  Agnes  and  Bose — ^the  stem  a§ 
tation  of  Martha — the  fieitaous  smi 
upon  poor  Harry's  white  conscious  fac 
"  Poor  Hany  I"  the  stranger  echoed  wi< 
emotion,  the  sad  tenderness  of  this  1 
mentation  so  faTnilinr  to  Harry's  neare 
friends. 

Hany,  meanwhile,  was  peacefhlly  aslee] 
unconscious  of  the  hopeless  musing  of  h 
sister,  as  she  sat  b}*  the  window  not  Ion 
after  sunrise,  doing  this  sad  piece  < 
work  for  liim,  and  of  the  gloom  whic 
he  cast  over  the  happier  mind  of  h 
friend  ;  a  common  case — ^almost  too  coi 
mon  to  need  recording. 

It  was  the  afternoon  before  Chartei 
left  his  inn  to  seek  the  house  of  Ale 
ander  Mmr.  In  the  intermediate  tin 
he  had  been  wandering  about  the  tow 
and  hunting  through  one  old  churchya 
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wlich  lay  in  his  way  for  the  graves  of  the 

AUenders;  but  his  search  was  not  successful. 

The  afternoon  was  bright  and  warm,  the 

month  being  now  far  advanced,  and  he 

was  directed  easily  to  the  residence  of  the 

old  man  whom    everybody    seemed    to 

^ow.    It  was  in  one  of  the  quiet  back 

afreets  of  the  town,  a  narrow-causewayed 

*^e,  kept  in  a  kind  of  constant  twilight 

V   the  shadows    of   tall  houses.      The 

*<>Use  he  sought  was  not  tall — ^its  low  door 

^P^ned  immediately  from  the  rough  stones 

^*     the  street ;   and  on  either  side  was  a 

«<lXMre  window  fortified  with  strong  panes 

greenish  glass,  which  gave  a  hue  by  no 

^^^ans   delightful  to  the  little  checked- 

ttxvislin  blinds  within.     The  upper  story 

^i^stiS  a  separate  house,  and  had  an  outside 

star  ascending  to  it,  which  stair  darkened 

tl^«  lower  door,  and  served  as  a  sort  of 

poich,  supported  on  the  farther  side  by  a 

^■^de    pillar    of   mason-work.      Cuthbert 


> 
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thought  it  a  very  dim  duslgr  habitation 
for  the  gentle  uncle  of  the  Muirs. 

A  little  maid-servaat,  with  a  striped 
red  and  black  woollen  petticoat  and  "  short 
gown"  of  bright  printed  cotton,  opened 
the  door  for  him.  Descending  a  single 
step,  Cuthbert  entered  a  narrow  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  another  open 
door,  with  a  bright  prospect  of  trees  and 
flowers,  and  sunshine  beyond.  The  lobby 
was  paved  with  brick,  very  red  and  clean, 
which  the  little  servant  seemed  just  to 
have  finished  scouring ;  and  an  open  door 
on  one  side  of  it  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  a 
trim  bed-chamber,  with  flowers  on  its 
little  dressing-table;  on  the  other  side 
was  another  door  (closed)  of  another  bed- 
room; and,  looking  to  the  garden,  the 
kitchen  and  the  little  parlour  occupied  the 
fiirther  side  of  the  house. 

"  Will  ye  just  gang  in,  sir,"  said  th 
girl,  removing  her  pail  out  of  Cuthbert' 
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waj;  "yell  get  him  in  the  garden  him- 
sel." 

Cathbert  obeyed,  and  passed  by  himself 
to  the  other  door. 

A  veiy  singular  scene    awaited    him 

there.    The  garden  was  a  large  one,  and 

fonned  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to 

the  dusky  front  of  the  honse.     Apple 

'^  in  full  blossom,  and  a  bright  congre- 

S^Uon  of  all  the  flowers  of  spring,  stir- 

^^ded  the    more    homely  produce    in 

'*'Mch  the  large  enclosure  seemed  rich. 

*^e  door  was  matted  round  with  climbing 

^'^Hts,  roses,  and  honey-suckles,  which,  in 

^    txionth  or  two,  would  be  as  bright  and 

^^^grant  as  now  they  were  green ;  and  a 

splendid  pear-tree,  flnshed  with  blossom, 

Covered  one  entire  side  of  the  house. 

But  the  animate  part  of  the  picture  was 
still  more  remarkable — scattered  through 
tbe  garden  in  groups,  but  principally  here 
^^^  the  door  where  some  fine  trees  shel- 
^^^,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  them,  were 
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a  number  of  girls,  from  fourteen  to  twenty, 
working  the  Ayrshire  work  as  it  is  called 
— to  wit,  the  fine  embroideries  on  muslin, 
which  the  Muirs  "  opened  " — ^and  talking, 
as  girls  generally  talk,  very  happily  and 
gaily — with  snatches  of  song,  and  pleasant 
laughter.  They  had  all  the  average  good 
looks,  and  were  dressed  becomingly,  as 
girls  in  their  class,  who  maintain  them- 
selves by  needlework,  generally  are.  Com- 
pletely astonished  at  first,  Cuthbert  be- 
came amused  and  interested  in  the  scene 
as  he  stood  a  moment  unperceived  at  the 
door,  especially  when,  through  the  em- 
bowering leaves,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  j)erson  he  had  come  to  see. 

He  was  a  little  spare  man,  with  hair 
nearly  wliite,  and  a  hale  ruddy  cheek. 
Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  front  of  his 
parlour  window,  witli  a  book  in  his  hand, 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  good  man's 
book  had  very  little  share  of  his  attention. 
At  present  he  was  telling  a  story  to  his 
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^dience;    and    Cuthbert    admired    the 

^^^inral  eloquence,   the   simple    grace  of 

-'^ugaage,  in  wMch  he  clothed  it.     His 

^F^eech  was  quite  Scottish,  and  even  a 

-■^♦tle  provincial,  but  untainted  with  the 

-le?2st  mixture  of  vulgarity ;  and  when  he 

^sad  rounded  his  tale  with  a  quotation 

^»m  Bums,  he  opened  the  book  in  which 

*^^  had  been  keeping  his  place  with  his 

*^*ger,  only  to  close  it  again  immediately, 

^^Iien  a  new  demand  was  made  upon  his 

^^^tention. 

*•  Eh,  Mr.  Muir,"  said  one  of  the  girls, 
M^liat  for  have  ye  such  lots  of  horse- 
ans  yonder  in  the  comer  ?" 
*  *  They're  no  horse-gowans,  Beatie,  my 
oxnan — they're  camomile,"  said  the  old 


**  And  what  is't  for?   is  it  for  eating ?" 
^istcd  the  curious  Beatie. 

''It's  for  making  drinks  for  no  weel 
folk/'  volunteered  a  better-informed  com- 
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*'  It's  for  selling  to  John  Wilson,  tli 
man  that  has  taken  up  physic  at  his  oi 
hand,"  said  the  chairmaii  of  this  strang^^ 
assemhly.     "  They  tell  me  he's  a  firiend  <*^ 
Dr.  Homhook's ;   youVe  all  read  of  Dr^ 
Homhook  in  Bums." 

Tliere  was  a  general  assent ;  but  some, 
among  whom  w^as  the  Beatie  aforesaid, 
looked  wdstM  and  curious,  and  had  not 
heard  of  that  eminent  personage. 

"  It's  a  profane  thing,  a  profane  thing/' 
said  Alexander  Muir.  "  Keep  to  the  Cottar, 
like  good  bairns.  Ye'll  get  no  ill  out  of  it. 
But  what  ails  ye,  Beatie,  my  woman  ?" 

"  Eh,  sir,  it's  a  gentleman,"  said  Beatie, 
under  her  breath.  Wliereupon  there  en- 
sued a  dead  silence,  and  a  fit  of  spasmodic 
industry  came  upon  tlie  girls,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a  smotliered  titter,  as  one 
of  the  more  miscliievous,  who  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  door,  tempted  to  laughter  her 
companions,  whose  downcast  faces  were 
towards  the  stranger. 


OT, 
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Cuthbert  introduced  himfielf  in  a  few 

^ords,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by  the 

^id  mm.     "  I  have  an  obligation  to  you, 

^>  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them,  for  your 

^^^^^  of  BLarry/'  said  the  uncle ;  "  and  ye 

^A  them  well?     They  are  my  family, 

^^se  bairns,   an  old  soUtary   man  as  I 

>  and  their  friends  are  most  welcome  to 


»> 


*'  You  seem  to  have  another  family 
^^^ind  you  here,"  said  Cuthbert,  looking 
^^^tli  a  smile  on  the  demure  group  before 
"^^i^Xi,  some  of  whom  were  painfully  sup- 
*^*es8ing  the  laugh  which  they  could  not 
^*together  conceal. 

**  Neighbours'  bairns,"  said  Alexander 

AMr ;  "  bits  of  innocent  things  that  have 

the  freedom  of  a  garden  like  mine  at 

^xne.      There  is  a  kind  of  natural  kin 

*^>etrween  them  and  the  spring.     I  like  to 

^^o  them  among  my  flowers,  and  I  think 

"tlxeir  work  gets  on  all  the  better,   that 

"they  are  cheery  in  the  doing  of  it ;  but  to 

^OL.  I.  N 
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tell  you  the  truth,  I  cannot  see,  Mr.  CIuuljsj 
teris,  how  our  own  bairns  should  thin^zJ 
themselves  better  in  Glasgow  than  witfri 
me,  now  that  Harry  has  gotten  a  wife."     * 

"  They   wish    to    remain    together, 
fancy,"  said  Cuthbert,  sadly  rememberinf^Ei 
the  bitter  tie  which  kept  them  beside  poo^ 
Harry  ;  ''  but  both  for  health  and  happc^ 
ncss,  Mr.  Muir,  I  should  fancy  they  woi 
be  better  with  you." 

"  Say  you  so  ?"  said  the  old  man,  eagerK 
"  for  happiness ;  aye,  say  you  so  ?" 

Cuthbert  hsistened  to  explain  away, 
far  as  lie  could,  the  painful  meaning 
liis  words,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
it  was  only  the  fresli  air  and  freedom 
this  pleasant  phice,  of  wliich  they  stood  i 
need. 

•*  I  am  going  in  for  a  while  with  thi^ 
gentleman,"  said  uncle  Sandy,  raising  hii^ 
voice  as  he  turned  to  his  little  congre- 
gation ;  "  but  mind  there  is  no  need  for 
you  turning  idle  because  I  am  not  here 
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to  look  after  you ;  mind  and  be  eident,  as 
the  cotter's  bairns  were  bidden  to  be." 

The  girls  acknowledged    the  smiling 
speech  addressed  to  them  by  great  demon- 
stration of  industry,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
the  blue  stamped  leaves  and  branches  of 
their  muslin  grew  into  white  embroidery 
with  wonderM    speed.      The  old    man 
'ooked  round  upon  them  with  a  smile,  as 
^^^  sat  bending  down  their  heads  under 
^^^  glistening  sunshine  over  their  pretty 
^^Tk,  and  then,  laying  his  book  on  his 
^^^Hii,  he  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

The  parlour  was  a  very  small  one,  con- 
^^erably  less  than  the  best  bed-room, 
^liich  occupied  the  front  of  the  house, 
^'^d  which,  by  an  occupant  of  less  poetic 
ta«te,  would  have  been  made  the  sitting - 
room.  But  Alexander  Muir  did  not  like 
tYie  dull  prospect  of  the  little  back  street ; 

^  preferred  to  look  out  upon  the  garden 

• 

***  which  so  much  of  his  time  was  spent, 

N    2 
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and  the  little  room  was  large  enough 
his  quiet  necessities. 

His  old  easy  chair  had  been  le 
from  the  fireside  comer  to  the  windoi 
was  a  latticed  window,  furnished 
broad  shelf  extending  all  the  length 
deep  recess,  which  seemed  to  have 
made  for  plants — but  no  plants  inte: 
themselves  between  the  sun-shine  aa 
books,  which  were  the  best  beloved 
panions  of  the  old,  jjentle,  solitary 
Cuthbort  looked  at  them  as  they 
little  heaps  in  the  comer  of  the  wi 
There  was  no  dust  about  them,  but ; 
as  little  aiTan<?ement.     They  lay,  a 
contents   lay   in  the  head  of  theii 
miuster,  mingled  in  pleasant  friend 
nie  Fourfold  State  and  the  Crook 
Lot  em])raced  the  royal  sides  of  Shal 
and  a  much-used  copy  of  Biuns  lay 
fully   beside   the   Milton,   which,   i 
truth,  opened  more  easily  at  Comm 
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Fenseroso  thaa  in  either  Paradise.     Be- 
es these  there  were  Cowper  and  Young, 
odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,  an  old 
e-wom    copy   of   the    Pilgrim,    with 
S^Mnuel  Rutherford's  Letters,  and  Fleming, 
6  interpreter  of  prophecy,  and  the  quaint 
illison  ballasting  some  volumes  of  Scott 
d  G^t.      Daily  friends  and   comrades 
«^  these,  bearing  marks  of  long  and 
uent  use,   some  of  them  encased   in 
ti^omdy  covers  of  green  cloth,  which  the 
old  man's  own  careful  hands  had  endued 
€m  with;    some  half  bound,  after  his 
hion,  with  stripes  of  uncultivated  "  calf" 
defending  their  backs,  and  their  boards 
©3^  with  marbled  paper.     It  was  pleasant 
^  see  them,  in  their  disarrangement,  upon 
^e  broad  ledge  of  the  window,  friends  too 
^timate  and  familiar  to  be  kept  on  cere- 
^^tiious  terms. 

**  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Charteris,"  said  uncle 
Sandy ;  "  if  you  had  come  while  Harry  was 
h^re  it  might  have  been  pleasanter  for 
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yon — for  Harry,  poor  man,  is  a  blithe 
companion ;  maybe  over  blithe  sometimes 
for  his  own  weU-doing:  And  you  think 
the  bairns  would  be  better  with  me  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Charteris,  hastily,  "  except 
in  so  far  as  this  house  of  yours,  Mr.  Muir, 
is  certainly  a  most  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  din  and  haste  of  Glasgow,  and  your 
nieces,  you  know,  like  your  young  friends 
yonder,  are  of  kin  to  spring." 

The  old  man  had  seated  himself  in  his 
easy  chair,  which  Cuthbert  would  not 
take.  He  took  off  his  spectacles  to  wipe 
them  witli  liis  handkercliief,  and  shook 
his  head.  "  There  is  Rose,  to  be  sure,  and 
little  Lettie ;  but  ray  niece,  Martha,  Mr. 
Charteris — well,  I  cannot  tell — tlie  spring 
may  come  to  lier  yet  after  the  summer 
lias  passed.  I  would  not  put  the  bondage 
of  common  use  about  Martha,  for  the  like 
of  me  is  little  able  to  judge  the  like  of  her. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  understand.  It 
might  have  been  a  question  in  tlie  days  of 
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the  add  philosophy — ^what  for  the  mind 
tliat  would  have  served  a  conqueror  should 
be  put  into  her — a  mind  that  can  ill  bow 
to  the  present  yoke — when  there  is  even 
too  much  need  of  such  in  high  places.  It 
wiD  be  clear  enough  some  time — but  it  has 
aye  been  a  wonder  to  me." 

"There  may  be  difficulties  in  her  way 
to  conquer,  more  hopeless  than  kingdoms," 
said  Cuthbert  involuntafily. 

"  Young  man,  do  you  ken  of  any  evil 
tidings,"  asked  Alexander  Muir,  with  sud- 
den haste  and  energy. 

"Nothing,    nothing,"    said    Cuthbert, 

annoyed  at  himself  for   speaking  words 

from  which  inferences  so  painful  could  be 

drawn — "  You  must  hear  my  special  mis- 

^on  to  Ayr,  Mr.  Muir.     Your  niece  has 

^Id  me  that  the  name  of  her  grandmother 

^^  Allenders — it  is  an  unusual  name — 

^uld  you  give  me  any  information  about 

*he  family." 

The  old  man  looked  considerably  sur- 
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prised,  "  The^  were  strangers  here,''  he 
•aid.  "  I  mind  of  Mrs.  Calder,  veiy  well, 
whose  daughter  Violet  married  James 
Muir,  my  brother.  He  was  ten  years 
yoimger  than  me,  and  so  I  mind  of  his 
good-mother,  though  she  died  long  ago. 
They  came  from  London,  Mr.  Charteris. 
There  was  a  father  and  two  daughters  m 
the  family.  I  will  let  you  see  all  that  re- 
mains of  them — ^their  grave." 

"  And  are  there  no  papers — ^no  way  of 
tra(;ing  the  family  to  their  origin,"  said 
Cuthbert,  with  some  uneasiness. 

"  We  have  never  thought  it  of  any  im- 
portance," said  the  old  man,  smiling,  "  if 
it  is,  we  may  fall  on  some  means  maybe. 
It  sharpens  folk's  wits  to  have  something 
to  find  out — but  what  depends  on  it,  Mr. 
Charteris." 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  it  to  our  friends 
in  Glasgow — fearing  that  the  name  might 
have  misled  me,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  but 
there  is,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  an  estate 
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depending  npon  it — ^not  a  great  one,  Mr. 
M!uir — 2L  comfortable    small    estate  pro- 
ducing some  four  hundred  pounds  a-year/* 
Cuthbert  wanted  to  be   rather  under 
™aii  over  the  mark — ^four  hundred  poimds 
a-year !  the  sum  was  princely  and  magni- 
ficent to  the  astonished   old  man.     He 
looked  at  Cuthbert  in  a  mist  of  bewilder- 
n^^nt.     He  took  off  his   spectacles   and 
^"^ped  their  glasses  again.     He  put  up  his 
l^^Jid  to  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  forehead 
^^  confused  amazement.     "  Four  hundred 
pounds  a-year !" 

**  So  far  as  I  have  gone  yet,  it  seems 

almost  certain  that  your  nephew  is  the 

^€ir,"  said  Cuthbert.     "  The  surname  of 

itself  is  much,  and  the  Christian  names 

confirm  its   evidence   very   strongly.     K 

you  think  there  can  be  anything  done  to 

trace  the  origin  of  these  Allenders,  I  should 

^  glad  to  proceed  to  it  at  once." 

The  old  man  had  bowed  down  his  head 

^he  was  fumbling   now   with  nerveless 
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fingers  at  his  glasses,  and  suddenly  he 
raised  the  handkerchief  with  which  he 
had  been  wiping  them,  up  to  his  eyes. 
Some  sounds,  Cuthbert  heard,  Uke  one  or 
two  broken  irrepressible  sobs,  "  For  Harry 
— for  the  unstable  callant — the  Lord's 
grace  to  save  him  from  temptation — ^that 
I  should  live  to  see  this  hope  !** 

Tlie  short  broken  sobs  continued  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  raised  his  head.  "  I 
see.  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  with  natural 
dignity,  "  that  to  thank  you  for  troubling 
yourself  in  tliis  Avay,  with  the  humble 
concerns  of  these  orphans,  who  can  render 
you  little  in  return,  Avould  be  to  hold  you 
in  less  esteem  than  is  your  due.  I  take 
your  service,  as,  if  I  had  been  as  young 
and  well  endoAved  as  you,  I  think  I  could 
mayl^e  liave  rendered  it — and  now  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  want  to  discover — ^that 
I  may  further  it,  if  I  can,  without  delay." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


**  What !  mine  own  boy  1" 


AX.MOST  in  Lindsay's  words,  Cuthbert 
told  to  the  old  man  the  story  of  the  Allen- 
ders.  He  listened  without  making  any 
remark,  but  evidently,  as  Cuthbert  saw, 
with  great  attention. 

"  John  Allenders — ^yes,  that  was  the 
name,"  he  said,  when  his  visitor  had  con- 
cluded. "  And  Violet  and  Rose — it  looks 
like — very  like,  as  if  these  bairns  were  the 
folk  you  seek.  I  pray  heaven  they  may ; 
no  for  the  siller,"  continued  the  old 
man,  turning  back  on  his  way  to  the  pin 
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where  hung  his  low  broad-brimmed  ha 
"  no  alone  or  even  specially  for  the  silk 
but  for  other  matters,  Mr.  Charteris — otl 
tilings  of  more  concern  to  Martha  and  i 
and  the  rest  of  them,  too,  poor  thin 
than  silver  and  gold ;  though  no  doubt 
honoumble  maintenance,  no  to  sa} 
grand  independence  like  that,  is  to 
thankfully  received  for  itself,  if  we  wo 
not  sin  our  mercies — and  now,  sir,  I 
ready." 

Cliarteris   followed  without  any  q\ 
tion. 

Tlie  old  man  turned  first  to  the  gar 
door,  and  looked  out.  His  young  gu 
had  shickened  a  little  in  their  indusi 
one  of  them  sat  solemnly  in  the  ann-ch 
reading  with  groat  emphasis  from 
book  lie  had  left.  Another  had  thn 
down  her  work  to  arrange  in  elabo: 
braids  a  favourite  companion's  hair ; 
two  or  three  other  groups,  Avitli  tl 
heads  close  together,  were  discussing  " 
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gentleman ;"  and  what  could  possibly  be 
Ms  errand  with  Maister  Meur.  "  Bairns," 
said  the  old  man,  looking  out  smilingly. 
Vith  a  sudden  start  the  girls  resumed 
their  work,  the  occupant  of  the  arm-chair 
threw  down  the  book  in  great  haste,  and 
fled  to  her  own  seat. 

"The  book  will  do  ye  no  harm;  ye 
ouky  read  it  out  loud,  one  at  a  time,"  said 
the  gracious  patron  of  the  young  em- 
l^iderers ;  "  but  see  that  you  do  not  forget 
^hat  work  must  be  done,  or  make  me  for- 
sworn of  my  word,  when  I  promised  to 
see  ye  keep  fix)m  idleness.  Mind !  or  we 
^  cast  out  the  mom." 

Saying  which,  the  old  man  turned  to 
the  street  door,  directing  his  little  Jessie 
^  he  passed  the  kitchen,  to  have  tea  pre- 
pu^with  some  ornamental  additions  to 
lb  ordinary  bread  and  butter,  which  he 
^^ed  in  a  whisper,  exactly  at  six 
o'dock 

"  And  I  have  a  spare  room  that  you  are 
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« 

most  kindly  welcome  to,  if  ye  can  put  up 
with  my  small  accommodations,  Mr.  Char- 
teris/'  said  the  master  of  the  little  houses 
as  they  passed  into  the  street ;  "  but  I  see 
you  are  for  asking  where  we  are  to  go. 
There  is  one  person  in  the  town  that  may 
very  likely  help  us,  I  think.  She  waa 
aunt  to  my  sister-in-law,  that's  now  de^ 
parted,  and  knew  all  about  the  Allenders. 
She  is  an  old  woman.  I  would  not  say, 
but  she  has  the  better  of  me  by  twenty 
years ;  but  she's  sharper  at  worldly  busi- 
ness yet,  than  many  folk  in  their  prime. 
She  has  some  bits  of  property  and  money 
saved  that  wiU  come  to  the  bairns  no 
doubt  some  time,  but  the  now  she  holds 
a  firm  grip,  and  is  jealous  of  respect  on 
the  head  of  it.  I  wiU  take  it  kind  if  ye 
wiU  just  grant  her  the  bit  little  ceremony 
that  has  grown  a  necessity  to  her,  Mr. 
Charteris.  She  is  an  aged  woman,  and  it 
does  not  set  youth  ill  to  honour  even  the 
whims  of  gray  hairs." 
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"  I  shall  be  very  careful,"  said  Cuth- 
bert  with  a  smile,  for  he  did  not  think  it 
^^f^iM  to  add  that  he  was  a  very  unlikely 
P^Ron  to  show  any  want  of  courtesy  to 
tie  aged  or  the  weak. 

They  walked  through  the  town  somewhat 
slowly,  for  the  old  man  paused  now  and 
then  to  point  out  with  genuine  pride  and 
affection  the  notable  things  they  passed. 
The  polemic  Brigs,  the  Wallace  tower. 
Hig  mild  gray  eye  kindled  as  he  reminded 
Ws  visitor  that  this  was  doubly  classic 
ground— the  land  of  Wallace,  and  of 
Burns — of  the  old  traditional  hero  whose 
^hty  form  looms  over  his  country  still, 
^d  of  the  unhappy  poet  whom  the  poor 
of  Scotland  cherish  in  their  hearts. 

Alexander  Muir  was  one  of  those  whose 
eiid  of  life  seems  almost  as  pure  as  its 
"®pi^g.  A  spirit  so  blameless  and 
Pl^d,  that  we  might  almost  think  it  had 
^%  been  sent  here,  because  it  is  a  greater 
Wto  be  a  man,  and  know  by  certain 
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experiment  the  wonderful  mystery  of  i 
demption,  than  to  be  satisfied  with  sa 
knowledge  as  the  sinless  in  heaven  c 
gain.  It  is  happy  for  us,  amid  the  di 
records  of  common  lives,  that  here  a 
there  God  permits  us  one  such  man,  Ix 
to  be  purer  than  his  fellows;  so  mi 
lower  than  the  angels  that  the  taint 
native  sin  has  come  with  him  into  1 
Avorld — so  much  higher  than  they,  tl 
the  mantle  of  the  Lord  has  fallen  up 
him,  and  that  he  stands  accepted  in 
holiness  achieved  by  the  Master  and  Ki 
of  all.  Licheiied  over  with  the  moss 
age,  in  quiet  places  here  and  there  1 
gracious  souls  of  this  happy  class,  s 
Alexander  Muir  was  one. 

But  very  human  was  the  pure  luiworL 
spirit,  deeply  learned   in   the  antiquil 
of  the  country,  with  which  his  very 
seemed  woven.     Happily  proud  of  all 
fame  and  all  its  great  men,  and  interes* 
even  in  its  prejudices,  there  could  h; 
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l^^eii  found  nowhere  a  goide  more  pleasant, 
^^hbert  and  he  insensibly  began  to  use 
the  language  of  intimates — ^to  feel  them- 
*Ives  old  firiends ;  and  when  the  children 
^  the  streets  came  forward  to  pull  the  old 
^Jtoii's  skirts,  and  solicit  his  notice,  the 
young  one,  impatient  at  first  of  the  delay, 
became  soon  so  much  interested  in  the 
^UUTersal  acquaintanceship  of  his  cheerAil 
oompanion,  as  to  linger  well  pleased  where 
lie    chose  to  linger.     Almost  every  one 
^^rlio  met  them  had  a  recognition  respect- 
ftil  and  kindly  for  uncle   Sandy.      His 
passage  through  the   street  was  a  pro- 
gress. 

"But  we  are  putting  off  our  time," 
^d  uncle  Sandy  at  last.  "  This  way, 
^.  Charteris." 

They  were  then  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
*^^ ;  before  a  two  story  house,  of  smaller 
proportions  than  his  own,  the  old  man  at 
^  concluded  his  walk.  The  door  stood 
^^  and  the  sanded  passage  leading  to  a 

^OL.  I.  o 
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flight  of  stone  stairs,  flouiy  and  white  w 
''  camstane/'  proclaimed  the  house  to  hi 
more  occupants  than  one.  A  door  openi 
into  tliis  passage  gave  them  a  glimpse  o 
family  apartment,  where  the  mother  st( 
at  an  ample  tub  washing,  while  child] 
of  all  sizes  overflowed  the  limits  of  1 
moderately  dean  kitchen.  This  wom 
Mr.  Muir  addressed  kindly,  inquiring  ai 
her  exuberant  family  first,  and  then 
Miss  Jean. 

"  Ou  ay,  there's  naething  ails  her,"  \ 
the  answer,  given  not  without  some  se€ 
ing  ill-humour.  "  I  was  paying  her 
rent  yestreen.  She's  glegger  about  sl 
now,  than  ever  I  was  a'  my  days ;  and 
for  gieing  a  bawbee  to  a  wean,  or  an  hoi 
mercy  to  a  puir  body,  ye  micht  as  -w 
move  the  heart  o*  a  wliinstane;  no  t] 
we're  needing  ony  o'  her  charity.  I  hi 
a  guid  man  to  work  for  me,  that  has  \h 
even  on  seven  year  wi'  ae  maister,  a 
there's  no  mony  could  say  that ;  but  : 
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awfii*  to  see  an  auld  body  wi'  such  a  grip 
o'  the  world." 

Leaving  Miss  Jean's  tenant,  operating 
with  angry  energy  upon  the  garments  in 
ker  hands,  they  proceeded  up  the  cam- 
stMied  stair  to  the  door  of  Miss  Jean's 
own  habitation.    A  very  small  girl,  dressed 

• 

^  a  remote  and  far-away  fashion,  with  a 
ttick  cap  covering  her  short-cut  hair,  ad- 
^tted  them,  recognising  the  old  man  with 
*  smile  of  evident  pleasure,  and  looking 
^th  a  little  alarm  at  his  companion. 

"  You  wiU  tell  Miss  Jean  it's  me,  Katie, 
^d  a  stranger  gentleman  I've  brought  to 
^  her,"  said  uncle  Sandy ;  "  and  when  is 
^be  to  let  you  home  to  see  your  mother  ?" 
'*  Whisht,"  said  the  little  girl  in  a 
^^sper ;  "  she'll  hear.  She'll  no  let  me 
^^  a'.  Oh,  if  you  would  speak  to  her, 
^cle !" 

"  So  I  will,  Katie,  my  woman,"  said  the 
old  man  kindly,  patting  the  head  of  the 
little  drudge  as  she  showed  them  into  a 

o  2 
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front  room ;  "  and  mind  you  and  be  a  gi 
bairn  in  tlie  mean  time,  and  dinna  be 
to  her,  even  if  she  is  ill  to  yon :  and  i 
you  must  tell  Miss  Jean." 

The  child  lingered  a  moment.  ''  li 
please,  uncle — ^maybe  shell  no  let  me  sp 
to  you  after — is  Lettie  ever  coming  b 
agam  r 

"  Maybe,  my  dear ;  there's  no  sayii 
said  uncle  Sandy.     "  I  will  try  if  she 
come  to  see  you,  or  maybe  I  yrill  take ; 
to  see  her;  but,  Katie,  my  woman,  ; 
must  tell  Miss  Jean." 

The  little  girl  went  away  with  a  ligl 
step.  "  She  is  a  faraway  cousin,"  i 
the  old  man,  *'  a  fatherless  bairn,  j 
thing,  needing  whiles  to  eat  bitter  bre 
if  our  bairns  come  to  their  kingdom  t 
must  take  Katie  Calder.  I  think 
blood  is  warmer  on  our  side  of  the  hoi 
any  way  none  of  them  will  grudge  the 
lassie  her  upbringing." 

Miss  Jean  Calder's  best  room  was 
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WBhed  \^th  a  set  of  old  lugubrious  maho- 
g«iy  chairs,  and  a  solemn  four-posted 
Wstead,  with  terrible  curtains  of  heavy 
^k  moreen.  Neither  the  bed  nor  the 
"Mm  were  ever  used,  the  other  apartment 
*cr^  all  purposes  of  kitchen,  parlour, 
^  sleeping-room  to  its  aged  mistress 
^i  her  little  handmaiden.  They  could 
hear  sonnds  of  some  little  commotion  in 
^t.  as  they  sat  down  to  wait.  Miss  Jean 
"^  preparations  to  make  before  she  could 
'^ve  visitors. 

At  last,  having  completed  these,  she 
^tered  the  room.  She  was  a  tall  and 
^ery  meagre  old  woman,  with  very  false 
"lack  hair  smoothed  over  the  ashy  wrinkled 
"^w  of  extreme  age,  and  a  dirty  cap  of 
^hite  net,  hastily  substituted  for  the  flannel 
^^  in  which  she  had  been  sitting  by  the 
'^ide  in  the  other  room  ;  an  old,  dingy, 
niuch-wom  shawl  and  a  rustling  black  silk 
^^n  covered  the  short-comings  of  her 
^^^ ;  but  underneath  the  puckers  of  her 
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eye-lids,  keen,  sharp,  frosty  ^es  of  bl 
looked  out  with  undiminished  vision ;  ai 
but  for  the  pinched  and  grasping  expr 
sion  wliieh  seemed  to  have  settled  do 
upon  them,  there  would  have  been  ini 
ligence  still  in  the  withered  features,  wh. 
once,  too,  had  had  their  share  of  beaa 
Some  one  says  prettily  that  Nature, 
learning  to  make  the  lily,  turned  out  ' 
convolvolus.  One  may  trace  somethi 
like  tliis  in  the  character  of  a  family  si 
descends  from  one  generation  to  anoth 
as  if,  tlie  idea  of  a  peculiar  creation  oi 
taken  up,  experiments  were  made  up 
tlie  nice,  and  gradations  of  the  mind  to 
produccid,  were  thrown,  first  into  one  pc 
tion  and  then  another,  until  the  clin 
wa,s  put  upon  them  all  by  the  one  cc 
manding  spirit  in  which  the  design  % 
perfected.  It  is  not  uncommon.  M 
Jean  Calder  was  a  lesser  and  narroi 
example  of  the  mind  of  Martlia  Mn 
eager  in  her  young  days  to  raise  herj 
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^^ve'her  comrades,  she  had  repelled  with 
disdain  the  neighbours'  sons,  who  admired 
'^^T;  while  yet  she  resented  bitterly  the 
^^lect   with  which   her  honest  wooers 
•iVenged  themselves  afterwards  for  her  dis- 
dain.  Then  the  selfish,  fiery,  proud  woman 
l>egaii  with  firm  industry  to  make  a  per- 
ttianent  provision  for  herself;    and  from 
tl^t  early  period  until  about  two  years 
sfore   this    time,    she   had   toiled   early 
id  late,  like  the   poorest   of  labouring 
xii€ii.    All  that  might  have  been  generous 
3xid  lofty — if  there  ever  was  such  admix- 
t^e  in  the   ambition   and  pride  of  her 
youth — ^had  evaporated  long  ago ;  a  tyrant 
^f  unbendmg  will  in  her  small  dominion — 
*  hard,  grasping,  pitiless  creditor  to  the 
^erable  tenants  who  happened  to  be  in 
W  power — an  unhappy  spirit,  clinging  to 
the  saddest  dross  of  worldliness,  she  had 
become. 

A  sad  object — but  yet  standing,  to  the 
mind  of  Martha  Muir — if  we  may  venture 
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60  to  speak  of  the  working  of  Him  ^ 
creates  all — in  the  relation  of  a  study  t 
great  painting — a  model  to  a  finisi 
statue. 

"  Good  morning  to  ye,  Alexander  Mui 
said  Miss  Jean,  "  who's  this  yeVe  bronj 
in  your  hand?" 

"  Tlie  gentleman  is  from  Edinbur; 
Miss  Jean/*  said  Alexander.  "  He  ii 
friend  of  Harry's,  and  has  been  kind 
him,  as  most  folk  are,  indeed,  who  ken  1 
lad/' 

"  I  tell  ye,  Sandy,  ye  have  made  a  i 
of  that  bov,**  said  the  old  vroman  harsh 
**  a  wasterful  spendthrift  lad  that  wo 
tlirow  away  every  bawbee  that  he  had,  i 
mair,  that  he  hasna ;  but  he  needna  1< 
to  soni  on  me  if  ever  he  comes  to  wa 
I  have  nae  mair  than  I  can  do  wi'  myj 
and  whore's  my  twenty  shilHngs,  g 
white  monie,  that  I  gied  to  fit  him  out 

*'  He  will  pay  it  back  some  day, 
fear,"  said  Alexander,  "for  I  hear  fr 
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^  gentleman  that  Harry  is  like  to 
prosper,  poor  man,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
mind  his  friends,  Miss  Jean.  The  gentle- 
nian  has  been  speaking  to  me  of  your 
guid  sister,  John  Calder's  wife.  He  thinks 
ne  kens  some  good  friends  she  had.  Did 
yon  ever  hear  what  part  that  family  came 
from?" 

"Ay,  good  friends?  where  are  they? 
fiat's  like  to  come  o't  ?"  said  Miss  Jean, 
fi^g  the  frosty  eyes,  whose  keen  light 
^ntrasted  so  strangely  with  her  ashy 
^^rinkled  face,  on  Cuthbert. 

'*  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Cuthbert,  warily, 
^t  depends  entirely  upon  what  relation- 
slup  I  may  discover— but  it  may  be  good 
">^  those  who  were  kind  to  the  Allenders, 
^s  Calder,  if  I  find  that  they  were  re- 
latives of  the  family  I  suppose." 

"  Kind  to  the  Allenders  ?  Do  you  ken, 
W,  that  it  was  my  mother  took  them  in, 
when  their  father  died,  and  the  poor  things 
hadna  a  mortal  to  look  after  them  ? — kind 
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to  the  Allenders,  said  he? — ^weel,  weel — 
puir  bairns,  they're  baith  gane." 

Something  human  crossed  the  shar* 
pinched  selfish  face — even  in  this  degrade; 
spirit,  there  was  a  memory  of  the  fragrac 
far  away  youth. 

"  And  Mr.  Charteris,"  said  Alexand« 
Muir,  "  would  like  to  ken  where  the 
came  from,  Miss  Jean — it  is  weel  ke« 
how  good  ye  were  to  the  orphans — ^I  a- 
meaning  your  mother — and  no  doubt  yc 
ken  better  about  them  than  indiffere - 
folk ; — ^that  was  tlie  way  I  troubled  yo 
and  brought  Mr.  Cliarteris  this  length.'" 

"  Wha  s  Mr.  Cliarteris?" 

"  It's  the  gentleman,"  said  the  old  m— 
simply. 

"  If  they  left  any  papers,"  interpose 
Cuthbcrt,  "  or  books,  or  any  relics  inde< 
from  which  we  might  discover  their  orig' 
— I  should  feel  it  a  great  obligation.  Mi 
Calder,  if  you  would  assist  me  to  tra^ 
it." 
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"  Obligation !  I  have  little  broo  of  ob- 
ligation," said   the   old  woman  with    a 
grating   laugh,     mingled    of    harshness 
and  imbecility.       "  I  have    seen     ower 
JDonj  folk  that  I  obliged,  sUp  away  out 
<)f  my  hand  like  a  knotless  thread;  but 
^  there  anything  like  to  come  of  it  ?  I 
^inna  ken  this  stranger  lad — ^I  can  put 
"^t  in  you,  Alexander  Muir — that  is  in 
^iat  you  saxfy  ye  ken." 

**  Well,  Miss  Jean,  it  depends  upon 
^tat  the  gentleman  finds  out,"  said  the 
<>H  man,  a  little  proud  of  his  tactics,  and 
^^'^^J^elling  within  himself  at  his  own  ad- 
*^ss,  "  if  he  can  be  satisfied  by  means  of 
^y  papers  or  books  or  such  like — ^I  believe 
soTnething  good  may  come  of  it." 

The    old  woman  wavered.      "  It's    a 

hantle  trouble,"  she  said,  "  to  put  a  frail 

woTiQaa  like  me  to,  that  have  but  a  little 

ittonkey  of  a  lassie  to  help  me  in  the 

house, — ^but  there  is  a  kist  ben  yonder  in 

h^W  the  bed — and  there  may  be  some 
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bits  of  things  in  it — ^I  dinna  ken — but 
neither  her  nor  me  are  fit  to  pull  it  out/* 

"  Can  I  help?"  said  Cuthbert,  hurriedly. 

"  Ye're  unco  ready  wi'  your  offer,  lad," 
said  Miss  Jean,  grimly,  "  it's  no  for  love 
o'  the  wark,  I  judge,  wi'  thae  bit  white 
lassie's  fingers — ^look  at  mine,"  and  she 
extended  a  long  shrivelled  hand,  armed 
like  the  claws  of  a  bird,  "  na,  na,  I  ken 
naething  about  you — but  if  Katie  and  you 
can  manage  it,  Sandy  Muir — and  she's  a 
fusionless  brat,  no  worth  the  half  of  the 
meat  she  eats — I'll  be  nae  hindrance — ye 
can  try." 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


"  Oil,  lean  and  covetous  old  age  ! — a  winter  unblessed, 
tbat  blights  where'er  it  touches/' 

A.LEXANDER  MuiR  instantly  proceeded 
in  great  haste  to  the  kitchen,  whither 
Miss  Jean  suspiciotisly  followed  him.  In 
a  few  minutes  Cnthbert  heard  "  the  kist" 
making  audible  progress — and  a  very  short 
time  after,  the  old  man  called  him  out  to 
the  passage,  between  the  two  rooms, 
whither  they  had  dragged  it. 

*'  Ye  re  giving  yoursel  a  hantle  fash 
vn  a  thing  that  can  never  do  you  ony 
good,  Sandy,"  said  Miss  Jean  tauntingly, 
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"  for  the  Allenders  were  nae  connexion  to  ^ 
you,  even  though  Violet  Calder  did  marry^ 
your  brother  Jamie — ^Weel  I  wat  sh 
would  have  been  better  wanting  him.  It' 
a  bonnie  story  when  its  telled — a  wo: 
to  live  as  lang  as  fifty  year,  and  syne 
die  because  her  man  died — auld  taupie 
when  she  might  have  been  to  the  fore 
have  a  share  of  the  benefit,  if  there  is 
be  ony  benefit — what  ailed  the  fiiil 
dee  ?" 

"  Poor  woman,  she  would  have  beeiiJ 
bUthe  to  remain,  for  the  bairns'  sakes/' 
said  the  old  man,  gently,  "  if  it  had  not 
been  otherwise  ordained." 

"  Weel,  there's  tlie  fewer  to  pairt  it 
among,  if  onything  comes  o'  this,"  said 
the  miser.  "  Ye  maim  just  stand  back 
awee,  my  man.  I  dinna  open  a'  my 
posies  afore  fremd  folk ;  and  ye  re  no  to 
think  the  Allenders  left  as  muckle  behind 
them,  claithes  and  a'  thegither,  as  would 
fill  the  half  o'  that  kist.     What  there  is. 
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m  tring  ye,  but   I'll  hae  nae  stranger 
Meddling  wi'  my  gear." 

Cuthbert  withdrew  as  he  was  ordered, 
*o  the  door  of  the    "  best  room."     The 
^^st  was  a  large  one,  painted  a  dull  brown 
^^^lour,  and  judging  from  its  broken  lock, 
^^ontained  nothing  of  any  value.     The  old 
"W^oinan  raised  the  lid,  and  dived  into  a 
"^^^^demess    of  lumber,    faded    worn   out 
^^otveb-like  garments,  long  ago  unfit  for 
^^se,  but  preserved  nevertheless   on  the 
Penurious  principle  of  throwing  nothing 
^^ay.    After   long   fishing  among  these 
^^lics  of  ancient  finery,  Miss  Jean  at  last 
Produced   from  the   very  bottom  of  the 
*Vss,  a  small  quarto  Bible  in  a  dark  de- 
cayed binding,  much  worn  at  the  comers. 
*'  Here !"  she  said,  abruptly,  handing  it  to 
Cuthbert,  "  ye  can  look  at  that,  and  I'U 
see  if  there's  ony  mair — there  should  be 
some  papers  in  the  shottle." 

Cuthbert  hastily  returned  to  the  window 
to  examine  the  book ;  on  the  fly  leaf  was 
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written  simply  the  name  of  John  Allei 
ders,  a  remote  date,  and  a  text.  It  gai 
no  further  clue  to  its  owner's  identity. 

"  Have  ye  gotten  onything,  Mr.  Cha 
teris?"  asked  anxiously  the  old  man  \ 
his  side.  Cuthbert  could  only  shake  h 
head  as  he  turned  over  the  dark  old  pagi 
and  looked  for  farther  information  i 
vain. 

The  Bible  contained,  as  all  Bibles  do  i 
Scotland,  the  metriciil  version  of  psaln 
sanctioned  by  the  Kirk,  and  between  tl 
end  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  begii 
ning  of  these,  it  is  customarj^  to  have  th 
family  register  of  births  and  death 
Cuthbert  turned  liai>tily  to  this  place ;  j 
first  lie  concluded  there  was  no  entry,  bi 
on  further  examination,  he  found  that  tw 
leaves  had  been  pasted  together,  and  thi 
on  the  outer  side  of  one  something  wi 
written.  He  looked  at  it,  "  Behold, 
take  away  from  tliee  the  desire  of  thir 
eyes  with  a  stroke,"  was  the  melanchol 
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inscription ;  and  the  handwriting  was  stiff 
and  painful  and  elaborate,  most  like  the 
hand  of  bitter  grief.  There  were  mistakes 
too  and  slips  of  the  moumftd  pen.  Outh- 
bert  felt  it  move  him  greatly — so  strange 
it  seemed  to  see  the  mark  of  the  faltering 
hasty  fingers,  which  so  long  ago  were  at 
rest  for  ever. 

One  of  the  leaves  had  been  a  good  deal 

torn  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  open  this 

sealed  record.      Cuthbert  feeling  himself 

growing  excited   and   anxious,   with   the 

wished  for  evidence  so  very  near  him,  made 

other  attempts  which  were  as  unsuccessful. 

The  dead  man  had  «hut  up  the  chronicle 

of  his  happier  days  that  he  might  not  see 

it  in  his  desolation,  and  the  jealous  grief 

^^^ed  to  linger  about  it  as  its  guardian 

^thbert  held  it  up  to  the  light  and 
^^eavoured  to  read  through,  but  with  as 
'^le  success  as  before.  Alexander  Muir 
^  been  watching  him  anxiously.     There 

"^OL.  I.  p 
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was  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table,  whic^ 
Katie  had  brought  for  him ;  the  old  ina^ 
wet  his  handkerchief,  and  with  tremblin^^ 
liands  spread  it  upon  the  hidden  page. 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  a'  thae  papers  arej 
said  Miss  Jean,  entering  with  a  bundle  of 
yellow  letters  tied  together  with  a  strip  of 
old  linen  as  yellow  as  themselves,  "bat 
there's  nae  secrets  in  them,  ye  may  look 
over  them  as  ye  Uke.  What  are  ye  doin' 
to  the  book  ?" 

"  Tliere's  something  written  here,"  said 
the  old  man,  endeavouring  vainly  to  oon- 
ceal  his  anxiety. 

''Ane  wad  think  there  was  a  fortune 
cominjy  to  you,  Sandy  ^luir,"  said  Miss 
Jean,  **  ye're  unco  anxious  to  bring  profit 
to  other  folk." 

"  1  aye  wished  wool  to  my  neighbours," 
said  Alexander,  meekly,  and  with  a  little 
self-reproach.  He  felt  as  if  it  were  almost 
selfish  to  be  so  anxious  about  his  nephew's 
fortune. 
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In  the  meantime  Cuthbert  untied  the 
sfaing,  and  as  the  too  jealous  gum  showed 
yet  no  indication  of  yielding,  began  to  look 
over  the  papers.     The  first  that  came  to 
his  hands,  evidently  added  by  Miss  Jean 
to  the  original  heap,  and  ostentatiously 
displayed  on  the  top,  was  an  account  for 
flw  fdneral  expenses  of  John  Allenders,  in 
which  Mrs.  Calder  appeared   debtor    to 
William    Lochhead,    undertaker;    unfor- 
toiately  Miss  Jean  had  not  observed  the 
rigid  honesty  with  which  it  was  endorsed 
in  a  very  cramped  female  hand,  "  Paid  by 
me,  out  of  the  notes  left  by  John  Allenders 
for  his  burial,  leaving  a  balance  of  three 
pounds  and  a  penny  halfpenny  for  the 
behoof  of  Eose  and  Violet.     Signed — Mar- 
get  Calder/' 

Other  tantalizing  bits  of  writing  were 
below  this ;  a  child's  note  signed  Violet, 
aad  addressed  to  the  father  in  some  tem- 
porary absence  from  home,  telling  how 
Hose  had  began  to  "  flower"  a  collar,  and 

p  2 
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how  the  writer  herself  had  bought  seed 


with  her  sixpence  for  Mrs.  Calder's  garden— 
Another  bit  of  paper  contained  a  list,  in  aH 
hand  more  formed,  of  different  articles  ofl 
"  flowering,"    received  from  some   ware — 
house.     Then  there  were  school  accounts  ^^ 
for  the  girls,  of  a  still  earlier  date,  and  afc 
last  Cuthbert  came  to  a  letter  bearing  the 
postmark  of  London   and  Stirling.     He 
opened  it  in  haste.      It  was  a  letter  of 
commonplace  condolence,  beginning,  "  My 
dear  Sir,"    and  suggesting  the   ordinary 
kind  of  consolation  for  the  loss  of  "  my 
dear  departed  sister,"  and  was  signed  by 
**  Daniel  Scott."     Lindsay  had  not  men- 
tioned the  surname  of  the  vnie  of  John 
Allenders — this  letter  was  e^ddently  from 
her  brother. 

Cuthbert  went  on  with  great  anxiety, 
and  very  considerable  excitement,  just 
glancing  up  to  see  that  the  softening  pro- 
cess carried  on  by  Alexander  Muir  had 
not  yet  produced  much  effect,  and  taking 
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^o  part  in  the  conversation.  The  next 
tetter  in  the  hundle  was  in  the  same  hand, 
^^d  in  its  suhstance  little  more  interest- 
^^ ;  hut  its  postcript  brought  a  flush  of 
satisfaction  to  Cuthbert's  eager  face. 

"  I  hear  that  your  father  is  but  weakly," 

^ote    the    matter-of-fact    Daniel,    "and 

your  brother    Gilbert    being    dead    two 

months  ago,  as  you  were  informed,  has 

sent   for  Walter — that's   the    captain — 

home.    If  you  were  asking  my  opinion,  I 

would  say  you  should  certainly  come  back 

to  be  at  hand  whatever  might  happen ;  for 

when  once  trouble   comes  into  a  family, 

there  is  no  sajdng  where  it  may  end ;  and, 

after  your  father,  and  Walter,  and  Eobert, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  you  are  the  right 

heir." 

This  letter  had  been  torn  up  as  if  in 
indignation  of  the  cold-blooded  counsel. 
Cuthbert  laid  it  aside  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  which  he  had  to  form. 

"I'll  no  have  the  book  destroyed  wi' 
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weet.     I  tell  ye,  I  winna,  Sandy  Muir, 
said  Miss  Jean,  extending  her  lean  brown 
hand.     "  Let  it  abee  wi'  your  napkin.     I 
wonder  that  the  hke  o'  you,  that  pretendi^ 
to  be  better  than  your  neighbours,  coul^S 
gie  such  usage  to  the  Scripture.     Thin     m 
shame  o'  yourself,  man ;  and  be  done 
your  slaistering/' 

Tlie   old  man  thrust  her  hand  a 
with  less  tlian  his  usual  mildness.    "  Ha 
patience  a  moment — just  have  patiene*^^ 
See,  Mr.  Charteris,  see ! " 

Cuthbert  rose — the  leaves  came  slow 
separate — and  tliere  in  this  simple  reco 
was  all  he  sought. 

"  John  Allenders,  writer,  fourth  son 
Gilbert  Allenders,  of  Allenders,  marri 
on  the  first  day  of  March,  1769,  to  Bos^ 
Scott,  daughter  of  Thomas  Scott,  builder, 
StirHng." 

Cuthbert  laid  down  the  book  on  the 
table,  and,  extending  his  hand,  took  the 
somewhat  reluctant   one  of  the  anxious 
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old  man,  and  shook  it  heartily.  "  It's  all 
ri^t,"  said  Cuthbert,  swinging  the  arm 
of  unde  Sandy  in  unusual  exhilaration. 
"  It's  all  right.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
congratulate  you,  and  get  up  the  proof. 
I  thought  we  would  find  it,  and  here  it  is 
as  clear  as  daylight.  It's  all  exactly  as  it 
should  be." 

"  What  is  right  ?  what's  the  lad  mean- 
ing?" said  Miss  Jean,  tlirusting  herself  in 
between  them ;  "  and  what  are  ye  shaking 
iands  wi'  that  foolish  body  Sandy  Muir 
foTy  when  it's  me  that  ony  thing  belonging 
to  the  AUenders  should  justly  come  to  ? 
We  keepit  them  here  in  our  ain  house ; 
we  gied  the  auld  man  decent  burial  as  ye 
would  see,  and  it's  out  of  my  book  ye  have 
gotten  a'  ye  ken.     What  does  the  man 
mean  shaking  hands  wi'  Sandy  Muir?" 

"It's  no  for  me — it's  for  the  bairns — 
it's  for  Harry,"  said  Alexander. 

"  Hairy !    and  what  has  Hairy  to  do 
wi't,  I  would  like  to  ken?     He's  but  a 
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Ikr-away  friend ;  Ibrbye  being  a  prodigj 
that  it  wad  be  a  shame  to  trust  giiid  sill( 
wi' — ^Hairy! — ^the  man's  daft!  what 
he  to  do  with  John  Allenders?" 

"  A  little,"  said  Cuthbert,  smiling^ 
"  He  is  the  heir  of  John  Allenders,  Miss 
Calder." 

"  Tlie  heir !"  the  old  woman^s  face  grew 
red  with  anger.  "I  tell  ye  he  had  nae 
lawful  heir,  if  it  binna  the  ane  surviving 
that  did  him  kindness.  It's  you  that 
disna  ken.  Hairy  Muir  is  but  niece's  son 
to  me." 

"  But  he  is  grandson  to  Eose  Allenders," 
said  Cuthbert,  "  and  the  heir  of  her 
father." 

!Miss  Jean  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
digesting  the  strange  purport  of  those 
words ;  at  last  slie  stretched  forward  her 
hand  to  clutch  the  Bible.  "  The  book's 
mine — ye  ken  nocht  but  what  ye  have 
gotten  out  of  my  book — gie  it  back  to  me, 
ye  deceivers.     Am  I  gaun  to  gie  my  goods. 
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^^ye,  to  better  Hairy  Muir  ?  Na,  na, 
"^ye  have  come  to  the  wrang  hand ;  give 
^e  back  my  book." 

"There  is  some  properly  in  tiie  case,- 
«id  Cuthbert,  keeping  his  hand  upon  the 
^ible:  "  It  cannot  come  to  you.  Miss  Jean; 
for,  though  I  believe  you  virere  very  kind 
^  them,  you  are  not  related  to  John 
Allenders;  but  Harry  Muir  is.  Now, 
^^ether  would  it  be  better  that  this  pro- 
perty should  go  to  a  stranger,  or  to  your 
ii^phew  who  is  in  your  debt?" 

Miss  Jean  had  been  eager  to  interrupt 

him,  but  his  last  words  were  a  weighty 

utterance.    She  paused  to  consider.    "  Ye're 

a  clever  chield,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 

harsh  laogh.     "  I  wadna  say  but  ye  could 

put  a  case  gey  weel.     My  nephew  that's 

in  my  debt — and  so  he  is,  that's  true — 

what  kind  o'  property  is't?    ye'U  be   a 

writer,  I  reckon  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cuthbert,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
am  a  writer.     It  is  some  land — a  small 
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estate,  Miss  Jean ;  but  only  one  who  is  ■ 
descendant  of  John  AUenders,  can  be  the 
heir,  and  that  is  Harry  Muir." 

"  Weel,  I  take  ye  to  witness  that  whail 
ye  have  said  is  true/'  said  the  old  womaii 
eagerly;  "that  this  lad  is  in  my  debt 
and  payment  I'll  hae  afore  he  bruiks  thiK 
possession  a  week.  Wasna  it  out  of  m^ 
book  ye  got  a'  ye  ken  ?  and  wha  has  sam 
muckle  claim  to  consideration  as  me? 
take  ye  to  witness ;  and  you,  ye  auld  sneclfl 
drawer — it  was  this  ye  was  thinking  abois 
a'  the  time  ? — Oh  Sandy  Muir  !  me,  in  m^ 
innocence,  thinking  ye  were  taking  thS 
pains  to  do  me  a  guid  turn:  as  ye'r" 
awn  me  a  day  in  harst,  a'body  kens ;  an*  - 
you  thinking  o'  yoursel  a'  the  time, 
wonder  ye  can  have  the  face  to  look  as 
me! 

"  I  am  seeking  nothing  for  mysel,  Mis^i 
Jean,"  said  Alexander,  with  a  little  pride 
*'  the  little  I  have  will  soon  go  to  th  - 
bairns,  as  this  will  do.     And  I  am  thank: 
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^  to  say  I  owe  ye  nothing,  if  it  be  not 
^^  the  way  of  good  will." 

Ouid  will,  said  he !  bonnie  guid  will 

*^  take  a  braw  inheritance  out  frae  under 

very  een,"  said  the  old  woman,  bit- 

y.     "  I  hand  ye  bound  for  the  value  of 

book,  Sandy  Muir,  mind.     I'll  baud 

bound,    and  you  too,   my  braw  lad; 

if  ye  tak  it  away  the  noo  ye  sail  bring 

irt    l>ack  again,  or  it  will  be  a'  the  waur  for 

y  oiijsels.     Mind  what  I  say ;  I'll  hae  my 

^oods  spoiled  and  my  gear  lifted  for  nae 

xxxan  in  this  world." 

Cuthbert  promised,  with  all  reverence,  to 
restore  the  Bible,  which  he  had  considera- 
te fears  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
*^©  away;  and  after  they  had  soothed, 
^  far  as  was  possible,  her  bitter  humom*, 
^'^ss  Jean,  with  as  much  courtesy  as  she 
^te  capable  of,  suffered  them,  rich  in  these 
pi'ecious  documents,  to  depart. 

Ill  no  can  speak  to  Miss  Jean  to  day, 
^tie/*  whispered  uncle   Sandy,   as  the 
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little  girl  stole  after  them  down  Btair^; 
"  but  keep  you  a  good  heart,  my  bonnie 
woman,  there's  blythe  days  coming — and 
may  be  I'll  take  ye  to  see  your  mother 
myself." 

"  Are  you  sure  this  will  do,  Mr.  Char- 
tens  ?"  continued  the  old  man,  when  they 
were  again  on  their  way  to  the  town. 

Cuthbert  was  in  great  spirits.  "  I  will 
astonish  Davie  Lindsay,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  Oh  yes,  it  will  do,  it  was  just  the  thing 
I  wanted.  Now  we  must  have  the  regis- 
ter of  the  diiferent  marriages  and  births ; 
that  part  of  it  will  be  easily  managed,  I 
fancy." 

"  My  brother  James's  Family  Bible  is 
in  my  house,"  said  uncle  Sandy,  "  and  he 
was  married  by  Mr.  Clunie,  of  the  Old 
Kirk.  I  will  go  to  the  session  clerk  to- 
night, if  you  like,  or  it  will  be  time 
enough  the  morn.  He  is  never  far  out  of 
the  way,  being  an  old  man  like  myself, 
half  idle,  half  independent.     And,  speak- 
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ing  of  that,  ye  must  see  my  garden,  Mr. 
Charteris,  though  this  is  hardly  the  hest 
time," 

"  You  seem  to  keep  it  in  excellent  order/* 
said  Cuthhert. 

"  It's  no  bad ;  you  see,  Mr.  Charteris, 
the  house  is  my  own,  and  so  is  it,"  said 
the  old  [man,  with  a  little  natural  pride, 
desiring  to  intimate  that  the  substance 
was  not  altogether  on  the  Calder  side  of 
Harry's  ancestry;  "  and  it  is  just  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  dibble  at  it  in  my  own  way.  In- 
deed I  think  sometimes  that  it's  this  work 
of  mine,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
new  life  aye  coming  up  through  the  soil, 
that  noakes  me  like  the  bairns  so  well." 

•'  It  has  not  always  so  pleasant  a  result," 
s«dClu,xtem. 

"  Mostly,  I  think,  mostly,"  said  Alexan- 
der. "  For  example,  now,  how  could  ye 
tliink  a  man  that  had  such  thoughts  in  his 
heart  to  a  mouse  or  a  gowan,  as  Bums  had, 
could  harm  or  be  unkindly  to  the  bits  of 
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buds  of  his  own  race  ;  though  to  be  sure 
I  am  not  minding  what  a  strong  part  evil 
had  in  that  grand  earthen  vessel.  Woes 
me!  that  what  might  have  been  a  great 
light  in  the  land  should  be  but  a  beacon 
on  the  black  rocks  ;  but  I  never  mind  that 
when  I  read  the  Cottar." 

"  The  Cottar  is  your  favourite,  I  think,'* 
said  Charteris. 

"  Aye — I  confess  I  like  them  all,  ill  as 
some  of  them  are,"  said  the  poet's  country- 
man ;  "  but  the  Cottar  is  near  perfect  to 
my  vision — all  but  one  place,  where  he  puts 
in  an  apostrophe  that  breaks  the  story — 
that  about  '  Sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting 
youth' — ^}"ou  mind?  I  aye  skip  that.  He 
kent  ill  owcr  weel,  poor  man." 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

**  Here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day.** 

CARLYLE. 

The  next  momiBg,  '  Cuthbert  busied 
liimself  in  obtaining  extracts  from  regis- 
ters. The  proof  he  procured  was  very  fiill 
and  clear,  establishing  the  legal  as  well  as 
the  moral  certainty. 

That  day  the  family  at  Port  Dundas 
-were  pursuing  their  ordinary  employments 
^th  a  greater  hush  and  stillness  about 
them  than  usual.  Martha  and  £ose  sat 
together,  sewing  in  the  parlour.  They 
-were  both  very  silent — in  the  exhaustion 
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of  hopelessness,  a&aid  to  speak  to  c^^ 
other  of  the  one  great  subject  which  ^^ 
sorbed  their  thoughts.     Agnes  had  gc^^ 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms  to  the  kitch^ 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Rodger,  and  was  lingerii^^ 
there  a  little,  willing  to  be  delivered  frot^ 
herself;  while  Violet  had  carried  out  ^ 
little  wondering  pre-occupied  heart  int<^* 
the  midst  of  a  juvenile  assembly  in  fron^f-^ 
of  the  house,  and  was  gradually  awakin^^ 
out  of  abstraction  into  vigorous  play. 

The  prospect  was  very  cheerftQ  firom  the^ 
wdndow.     Yonder  little  Maggie   McGil--*" 
li\Tay,  with  unfailing  industry,  cHpped  and^ 
sang  at  her  mother's  door  under  the  fulLl 
sunshine   of  noon;    and  here,  upon   the^ 
pavement,  the  little  form  of  Violet,  poised  ^ 
on  one  foot,  pursued  the  marble  "  pitcher  ** 
through  the  chalked  "  beds  "  necessary  for 
the  game,  while  her  playmates  stood  round 
watching  lest  she  should  infringe  its  rules, 
and  Mrs.  McGar\ie's  tawny  truculent  Tiger 
winked  in  the  sunshine  as  he  sat  compla- 
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ocntly  looking  on.    The  very  din  of  traffic 
^xi  the  busy  street  was  cheering  and  life- 
like; but  the  two  sisters,  sat  with  their 
little  mudin  curtain  drawn,  sick  at  heart. 
At  the  window  in  the  kitchen  Miss 
^^SS^e  ledger  stretched  her  considerable 
'^^^  upon  the  deal  table,  while  the  hap- 
^  idle  Johnnie  occupied  his  usual  chair 
V  the  fireside,  and  Miss  Jeanie  in  a  dress 
*  little,  and  only  a  Kttle,  better  arranged 
^^Ji  her  sister,  sat  on  the  wooden  stool 
^^^r  her,  very  prim  and  very  busy.     Miss 
'^^^e  had  laid  down  her  work,  and  from 
^t^  table  was  making  desperate  lunges  at 
^*^^  crowing  baby. 

In  a  dingy  printed  gown,  girded  round 

'^^T  waist  by  an  apron  professedly  white, 

W  as  dingy  as  the  print,  and  with  a  broad 

"Wk  ribbon  tyeing   down  her   widow's 

cap,  Mrs.  Rodger  stood  conversing  with 

the  lodger.     "  This   is   Thursday,"   said 

Agnes,  "  by  the  end  of  next  week,  Mrs. 

Bodger,  I  shall  be  ready  with  the  rent." 

VOL.  I.  q 
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"  Very  weel,  Mrs.  Muir,"  responded  the 
widow,  "  what  suits  you  will  suit  me.  It's 
a  new  thing  to  me,  I  assure  you,  to  be  need- 
ing to  seek  siller.  When  Archie  was  to  the 
fore — and  a  guid  man  he  was  to  me,  and  a 
guid  father  to  the  weans — ^I  never  anoe 
thought  of  such  a  needcessity  as  this ;  but 
ane  maun  submit  to  what's  imposed ;  and 
then  there's  thae  wearifii'  taxes,  and  gas, 
and  water.  I  declare  it's  enough  to  pit 
folk  daft — nae  suner  ae  body's  turned  firae 
the  door  than  anither  chaps — ^it's  just  an 
even  down  imposition." 

''  Look  at  the  pet--rLuick,  see  !  eh ! 
ye  wee  rogue,  will  ye  break  my  side 
comb,"  cried  Miss  Aggie,  shaking  the  baby 
with  furious  affection,  from  which  the 
young  mother  shrmik  a  little. 

**  Dinna  be  sae  wild,  Aggie,"  said  her 
prim  sister.     "  Ye'll  frighten  the  wean." 

"  Never  you  fash  your  head,  Jean.  Are 
ye  there,  ye  wee  pet  ?  Eh,  if  he  hasna 
pitten  his  finger  through  ym  o'  the  holes !" 
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Mjljss  Aggie  hurriedly  snatched  up  her 

work:,  and  the  little  wife  drew  away  the 

babjr     in  alarm.      "  Has  he   done  much 

hama,"  asked  Agnes,  "  give  it  me,  and  I 

w31  put  it  in  again." 

"  It's  nane  the  waur,"  said  the  good- 

huiaoxired  hoyden,  cutting  out  the  injured 

"tole  "  with  her  scissors.     "  I'll  put  it  in 

^tii  a  stitch  of  point — ^it's  nae  size.  Jean's 

at  ^  new  stitch,  Mrs.  Muir — did  ye  ever 

see  it  ?" 

"  It's  rather  a  pretty  thing,"  said  Miss 
Jeaiiie,  exhibiting  it  with  prim  compla- 
cence. "  I  learned  it  from  Beenie  Ure,  at 
Ae  warehouse,  and  it's  no  ill  to  do.  I  was 
thinking  of  coming  ben,  to  show  Miss 
fiose ;  but  it's  no  every  body  that  Beenie 
would  have  learned  it  to." 

"  Wha's  that  at  the  outer  door  ?"  asked 
the  idle  brother,  whose  Hstless  unoccupied 
life  had  made  him  quick  to  note  aU  passing 
sounds. 

"  Losh  me !"  said  Miss  Aggie,  looking 

q  2 
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up,  ''  its  Mr.  Mriir,  and  he's  in  an  a^ 
hurry." 

Agnes  ran  to  open  the  door.  It 
indeed  Harry,  and  the  face  of  pale  exi 
ment  which  he  turned  upon  her,  sti 
the  poor  wife  to  the  heart.  Little  Vi 
ran  up  the  stair  after  him,  with  ei 
curiosity.  There  was  a  sullenness,  q 
unusual  to  it,  on  the  colourless  face  of  ] 
Harry.  He  passed  his  wife  without  sa] 
a  word. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  what  brings  you  h 
at  'this  time  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Han 
cried  the  terrified  Agnes. 

He  only  pressed  before  her  into 
sitting-room. 

As  Harry  entered,  with  Agnes  and  1 
Violet  close  behind  him,  the  two  mc 
choly  workers  in  the  parlour,  starte< 
painful  surprise.  "  Harry  is  ill !"  exclai 
Rose,  with  the  constant  instinct  of  apol 
as  she  threw  down  her  work  on  the  ta 

"  What  now,  Harry  ?  what  new  mi 
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*^e  lias  come  upon  us  now  ?"  asked  the 
^raer  voice  of  Martha. 

Eariy,  what  is  it?  what  ails  you?'* 
^^d  poor  Agnes,  clinging  to  his  arm- 

ff^  took  off  his  hat,  and  began  to  press 
it  oetween  his  hands.  "  Agnes,  Martha," 
^*^d  the  young  man  with  a  husky  dry 
voic^^  "  it's  not  my  fault — not  this  time — 
1  ^^  Xost  my  situation." 


le  little  wife  uttered  a  low  cry,  and 
looted  at  him  and  the  baby.     Lost  his 
^^^^i^tion !  the  sole  means  of  getting  them 

^What  do  you  mean,  Harry?"  asked 
^Wtha. 

The  young  man's  sullen,  despairing  eye 
glaaced  roimd  them  all.  Then  he  flung 
his  hat  on  the  table,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  arm-chair.  "  I  mean  that,  that's  all. 
I've  lost  my  situation." 

For  a  moment  they  stood  still,  looking 
in  each  other's  blank  faces,  as  people  do  at 
the  first  stroke  of  a  calamity  ;  then  Agnes 
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put  the  baby  into  the  arms  of  Bose,  aai 
herself  glided  round  to  the  back  of  hil 
husband's  chair.  She  could  not  bear  U 
see  him  cast  himself  down  so,  and  hide  hi 
face  in  his  hands.  Her  own  eyes  wee 
half  blinded  with  tears,  and  her  gentl 
heart  failing;  but  however  she  miglc 
suffer  herself,  she  could  not  see  Hany  m 
utterly  cast  down. 

Violet  stole  again  to  the  stool  at  hr: 
feet,  and  sat  looking  up  in  his  face  wits 
the  breathless  interest  of  her  years.  Poc 
"Agnes  tried  to  draw  away  the  hands  frois 
his  face.  He  resisted  her  fretfully.  Bos 
went  softly  about  the  room  with  the  chile 
hushing  its  baby  glee,  and  turning  tearfc 
eyes  on  Harry;  but  Martha  stood,  fixe** 
as  she  had  risen  on  his  entrance,  her  handl 
firmly  grasping  the  back  of  her  chair,  anp 
her  head  bowed  down. 

The  tears  of  poor  Agnes  were  falling 
upon  his  clasped  fingers.  Hastily  the  unj 
fortunate  young  man  uncovered  his  fiiccf 
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^  suppose  I  shall  have  to  sit  by  the  fire 

^  John  Eodger,  and  let  you  be  a  slave 

^  me,"  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  clasping 

*18  wife's  hands.    Agnes  conld  do  nothing 

'^  weep  and  murmur  "  Harry !  Harry  \" 

**  I  will  work  on  the  streets  first — I  wUl 

^  anything,"  said  Harry,  in  hysteric  ex- 

^tcment.     "  I  am  not  broken  down  yet, 

-^gnes,  for  all  they  say.     I  can  work  for 

^on  yet.     I  will  be  anything,  I  will  do 

ything,  rather  than  let  want  come  to 


it 


And  the  little  wife  wept  over  the  hands 

tlxat  convulsively  clasped  her  own,   and 

^^oiild  only  sob  again,  "  Oh,  Harry,  Harry !" 

"  Harry,"  said  Martha,  "  what  have  you 

^one?    Let  us  understand  it  clearly.    An- 

^er  first  one  thing.     Lift  up  your  head, 

^d  answer  me,    Harry.      Is   the   fault 

jonre  ?     Is  it  a  misfortune  or  a  sin  ?" 

He  did  not  meet  her  earnest,  anxious  eye ; 
but  he  answered  slowly,  "  The  fault  is  not 
mine,  Martha.    I  was,  indeed,  exasperated; 
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but  it  was  not  me.  I  am  free  of  this, 
Martha ;  it  was  no  blame  of  mine/' 

She  looked  at  him  with  jealous  scrutiny ; 
she  fancied  there  was  a  faltering  in  hit 
voice,  and  that  he  dared  not  lift  his  eyei 
to  meet  her  own,  and  the  misery  of  doubt 
convulsed  Martha's  heart.  Could  she  be- 
lieve him  ? 

"  K  it  is  so/'  she  said,  with  a  calmnen 
which  seemed  hard  and  /5old  to  Bose,  "  1 
see  no  reason  you  have  to  be  so  much  casi 
down.  Agnes,  do  not  cry.  This  work- 
ing on  the  street  is  quite  an  unnecessarj 
addition  to  the  shock  Harry  has    given 


us/' 


"  If  it  is  so !"  cried  Harry,  with  quid 
anger.  "  Martha,  do  you  not  believe  met 
will  you  not  trust  my  word  ?" 

"  Be  composed,"  said  Martha,  herseh 
sitting  down  with  a  hopeless  composun 
quite  unusual  to  her ;  "  tell  us  what  the 
cause  is  calmly,  Harry.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune;    but   every   misfortime  is  to  Ix 
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Wne.     Let  us  look   at  it  without  ex- 
a^ration ;  tell  me  the  cause/' 

He  had  worn  her  patience  out,  and  the 
^ispect  her  exhaustion  took  was  that  of  ex- 
treme patience.  It  surprised  and  hushed 
themalL  Bose  laid  the  bahy  in  his  cradle, 
and  stealthily  took  up  her  work.  Agnes 
viftdiew  her  hand  from  Harry's  grasp ; 
^m  he  himself  wiped  his  damp  brow,  and 
^  erect  in  his  chair. 

'*  I  went  to-day  to  the  Bank  to  get  a 

^eqiiecashed,"he  said, in  his  usual  manner; 

"  it  was  a  small  cheque,  only  fifty  pounds, 

^^d  I  put  the  notes  in  my  coat  pocket. 

*^^erybody  does  it.     I  did  in  that  respect 

just  as  I  have  always  done;  but  I  was 

'^bhed  to-day — robbed  of  the  whole  sum." 

'*  ^Vhat  then  ?"    said  Martha,  breath- 

Of  course  I  went  at  once  and  told 

^^^   Buchanan.     His   Bather  is  not   at 

^^^^,  and  Dick  took  it  upon  him  to  re- 

^^"v^e  me   for  carelessness,   and — ^various 
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other  tilings/'  said  Harry,  with  assume 

bravado.     "So  we  got  to  high  words — 

confess  it,  Martha.  I  was  not  inclined 
submit  to  that  from  him,  which  I  001 
scarcely  bear  from  you.  And  the  resoLt^ 
was  what  I  have  told  you — ^I  gave  up  m^- 
situation,  or  rather  he  dismissed  me." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  for  Maitha'b 
composure  hushed  the  condolences  whicb^ 
otherwise    would    have    comforted    poo^'^ 
Harry,  and  made  him  feel  liimself  a  marty^ 
after  all. 

"  What  did  young  Buchanan  blame  yo 
for? — ^not,"   said   Martha,  a  rapid   flush. 
covering  her  face  as  she  looked  at  her  bio* 
ther,   "  not  with  any  suspicion — ^not  for 
this," 

He  returned  her  look  with  one  of  honest 
and  unfeigned  indignation.     "  Martha  !** 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Martha  hur- 
riedly. "  The  lad  is  a  coarse  lad.  I  did 
not  know  what  you  meant.  What  did  he 
blame  you  for,  Harry  ?" 
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A  guilty  fluBh  stole  over  Harry's  face. 
He  sighed  deeply.  "  For  many  things, 
llaiiha,"  he  said  with  simplicity,  "  for 
which  you  have  blamed  me  often.'' 

The  stem  questioner  was  melted.      It 

was  some  time  before  she  could  resume  her 

inquiries.      "  And  how  did  it  happen  ? 

How  did  you  lose  the  money,  Harry?'* 

saidBose. 

"It  was  no  such  wonder,"  answered 
Hany  with  a  little  impatience.  "  It  is  a 
thing  that  happens  every  day — at  least 
Dumy  men  have  been  robbed  before  me. 
^ey  lie  in  wait  about  the  banks,  these 
feDows." 

"And  what  way  did  you  put  it  into 
your  pocket,  Harry  ?"  said  Violet.  "  I 
wouM  have  held  it  in  my  hand.*' 

"  Be  quiet,  Violet ;  what  do  you  know 
^ut  it  ?"  exclaimed  Harry  angrily. 

**  And  was  it  near  the  Bank  you  were 
^l>bed  ?"  inquired  Agnes. 
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Harry  taltered  a  little.  "  Not  very  fkMJ 
from  it." 

''And  did  nobody  see  the  thief?  Suiels^ 
if  it  was  done  in  the  open  street,  someboft-^ 
must  have  seen  who  did  it/'  said  Sose. 

Harry's  eyes  were  cast  down.  "No,.  - 
he  muttered  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  the;;^ 
know  their  business  too  well  to  let  an^S 
body  see  them." 

"  Was  it  done  in  the  street?"  aske^ 
Martha  quickly. 

He  faltered  still  more.     "  I  don't  kno^" 
— ^not  exactly  in  the  street,  I  think, 
met  the  captain  of  one  of  our — of  one  ^0 
Buchanan's  ships ;    and  I — I  went  wit^ 
him  to  a  place  he  was  going  to  call  at. 
suppose  it  might  be  done  about  there." 

Poor  Harry !  his  head  was  bowed  dowiz 
— his  fingers  were  fumbling  with  the  table- 
cover.  He  could  not  meet  the  eyes  whidi 
were  fixed  so  anxiously  upon  him. 

A  low  groan  came  from  Martha's  lipg 
— it  was  hard  to  relinquish  the  comfort 
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^  Sieving  that  his  besetting  sin  had  no 
Aare  in  this  misfortune — ^hard  to  have 
the  courage  quenched  out  of  a  heart,  which 
codd  be  buoyant,  joyous,  in  the  fece  of 
trials  and  dangers  appointed  by  heaven,  to 
l)e  suffered  and  overcome — ^but  who  could 
do  nothing  against  a  weakness  so  inveterate 
snd  strong  as  this. 

There  was  nothing  more  said  for  a  time 

^they  all  felt  this  add  a  pang  to  their 

misfortone ;     but    while    Martha's    eyes 

^ere  still  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  Eose 

^i  Agnes  forbore   to  look   at  him,  in 

^Kcate  care  for  his  humiliation,  Harry 

^  already  lifted  his  head,  and  growing 

'^mfiar  -^th  his  position,  forgot  that  there 

'^  ix  it  any  humiliation  at  all. 

*  I  foi^ot  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  what 

/*  be  ve^  lu^rd  x^n  ^.ery  hard 

^^'^^ — ^these   monied  men  have   hearts 

tie  nether  millstone.     Agnes,  I  don't 


ifce 


^^'^^^  what  you  will  do  with  your  accounts. 
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I  have  lost  my  quarter's  salary  as  weD 
my  situation." 

The  poor  little  wife  looked  at  1 
aghast.  She  had  been  scheming  aire 
how  she  could  get  these  acooonts  p 
and  begin  to  "the  opening"  herself 
keep  them  afloat  until  Bjurry  should  1 
of  some  other  situation ; — but  this  cro 
ing  calamity  struck  her  dumb. 

"  They  will  hold  me  responsible  for 
whole  fifty  pounds,"  said  Harry,  in  a 
voice.  "  I  don't  think  Mr.  Buchs 
himself  would  have  kept  back  this 
is  owing  me — this  that  I  have  woi 
for.  I  should  not  care  so  much  for 
whole  debt,"  said  poor  Harry  with  glis 
ing  eyes,  "  because  it  would  be  a  spur  i 
to  labour  more  strenuously,  and  I  d 
doubt  we  might  pay  it  off  in  a  yea 
two — ^but  to  throw  me  on  the  world, 
keep  back  this  poor  fifteen  pounds — 
very  cruel — to  leave  us  without  anyt! 
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^  depend  on,  until  I   can  get  another 

^^tion — it  is  Very  hard — ^bnt  they  do 

^t  inow  what  it  is  to  want  five  pounds, 

^ose  prosperous    men.     Mr.   Buchanan 

^^^ixiself  would  never  have  done  it — and  to 

^'^ink  that  Dick  should  turn  upon  me  !*' 

•at  is  well,"  said  Martha  harshly,  "I 
ttJcx  pleased  that  he  has  kept  this  money — 
lio^  we  are  to  do  I  cannot  tell — ^but  I 
'^rotild  not  have  had  you  take  it,  Harry. 
^'Hiat  you  have  lost  was  theirs,  and  we 
ncxvigt  make  it  up.  Some  way  or  other 
^'^^  will  struggle  through,  and  it  is  far 
^^^^r  that  'you  did  not  become  fiui;her 
^^^<Jebted  to  them  by  receiving  this." 

Barsh   as    her  tone  was,   it  was  not 

^lanae — ^poor  Harry's  sanguine  spirit  rose. 

**-^   could  take   some   comfort   from  the 

•fitter  pride  that  would  rather  descend  to 

^^e   very  depths   of  poverty  than  have 

^ch  a  debt  as  this.     The  galling  burden 

^med  for    the    moment    to   withdraw 

^^artha's  thoughts  from  the  more-endur- 
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ing  misery,  the  weakness  that  plunge 
him  into  so  many  misforfunes. 

But  Agnes,  sadly  considering  how 
satisfy  the  poor  widow,  Mrs.  Bodger,  w 
could  not  do  without  her  money,  and  h^ 
to  apologise  to  butcher,  baker,  and  groe 
— could  take  no  comfort; — darkly  t 
cloud  of  grave  care  settled  down  up 
the  soft  young  features.  "But  wt 
will  I  do  with  Mrs.  Eodger,"  said  Agn 
"  and  Waters,  and  Mr.  Fleming — 
Martha !" 

"  I  will  speak  to  them  myself,"  s 
Martha,  a)mpressing  her  lips  painful 
"You  shall  not  be  subjected  to  tl 
Agnes — I  will  speak  to  them  myself." 
*'  And  Mrs.  McGarvie,"  said  Agnes, 
might  have  done  the  things  myself  i 
had  only  knoAMi — ^and  Mrs.  Rodger." 

"  Mrs.  Rodger  must  be  paid,"  8 
Martha.  "  I  am  going  to  the  warehc 
to-day — we  must  see — we  must  tl 
about  it  all,  Agnes." 
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But  they  made  no  reference  to  Harry, 
^ose,  who  had  said  nothing  all  this  time» 
^nis  already  working  very  rapidly,  pausing 
for  an  instant  sometimes  to  look  round 
iipon  them  with  affectionate  wistfiilness, 
but  scarcely  slackening  the  speed  of  her 
^*eedle  even  then;  there  was  such  occa- 
®on  for  lahour  now,  as  there  had  never 
^n  before- 
Poor  Harry!     He  sat  in  silence,  and 
»^9jA  them  discuss  those  sad  economics — 
"©    saw  that  they  made  no  reference  to 
"i^H;  and  the  bitterness  of  having  lost 
the  confidence  of  those  whose  strong  and 
d®ep  affection  could  not  be  doubted,  even 
^y  the  most  morbid  pride,  smote  him  to 
™^  heart.     A  momentary  perception  of 
"^  position  disclosed  itself  to  Harry,  and 
^th  the   instant   spring   of   his   elastic 
^inperament,  he  felt  that  to  perceive  was 
to  correct,  and  that  the  power  lay  with 
iiiinself  to  recover  all  that  he  had  lost. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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With  a  sudden  start  he  turned  to  his 
and  his  sister. 

"  Agnes  I — ^Martha ! — ^why  do  you  look 
so  miserable  ?  I  will  get  another  ntua- 
tion.  We  may  be  better  yet  than  we 
ever  were  before." 

"  And  so  we  may,"  said  Martha,  press- 
ing her  hand  to  her  forehead,  *^  and  so  we 
may — ^we  will  always  hope  and  look  for 
the  best." 

Her  voice  sounded  like  a  knell.  Agnes, 
who  was  not  quick  to  discover  shades  of 
implied  meaning,  brightened  at  the  words 
— ^but  Rose,  who  deprecated  and  softened 
in  other  cases,  could  oppose  nothing  to 
this.  It  made  herself  sick  and  hopeless— 
for  worse  than  all  impatience  or  harshness 
was  tliis  conscious  yielding  to  fruitless 
and  false  hope,  as  one  yields  to  a  fretful 
child. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

**  Now  shall  joa  see  me  do  my  daily  penance. 
Mean,  say  you  ? — 'tis  the  grander  suffering  then. 
And  thus  I  bear  my  yoke.'' — 

It  had  been  MartWs  custom  at  all  times 
te  take  upon  herself  the  disagreeable  things 
of  their  daily  life.  A  turbulent  stormy 
^Wt,  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
apprehension  of  her  character  without 
^^^  into  account  the  harsh  and  strong 

P^^e    which    had     come     undiminished 

^0\ighaU  her  trials; 


the  spurns 


^^Thich  patient  merit  of  the  imworthy  takes," — 

slights  and  trifling  disrespects  which 
only  felt    by  the   refined  poor — all 

R  2 
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these  petty  indignities  were  bitter  to 
Martha,  yet  she  had  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  compelling  herself  to  endure  them.  To 
stand  among  the  indiscriminate  host  who 
maintained  themselves  as  she  did;  to 
submit  her  work  to  the  inspection  of 
some  small  official;  to  listen  patiently 
to  comments  upon  it,  made  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  a  needfiil  importance  and  snpe- 
riority ;  these  and  many  a  trifling  insult 
more  were  very  hard  to  bear — ^but  there 
was  a  bitter  pleasure  in  bowing  to  them, 
a  stormy  joy  in  the  conscious  force  with 
which  she  subdued  her  own  rebellious  na- 
ture, and  put  her  foot  upon  its  neck.  It 
was  conquering  her  pride,  she  thought^^ 
and  she  conquered  it  proudly,  using  ifc.,,^ 
owa  might  to  vanquish  itself. 

But  though  Martha  could  bear  nee 
humiliations  herself,  this  pride  of  he 
which  enabled  her  to  bear  them,  built> 
mighty   wall  round  her   children, 
could  not  bear  himiiliation  to  brother 
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®sfer ;  they  were  hers — ^heart  of  her  heart, 

^wn  of  her  honour — ^and  with  the  con- 

^^t  watchftdness   of  jealous    love   she 

£niarded  them  from  derogation.      With 

^^virage  unfailing  she  coidd  hear  what  was 

^©cdM  to  he  home  if  it  might  be  in  her 

O'^m  person,  but  if  it  fell  on  them,  the 

i>Xo)w  struck  to  her  heart. 

And  so  she  passed  through  crowds  of 
px-osperous  people,  who  never  bestowed  a 
s^xsond  look  upon  her — a  woman  growing 
oX<3l,  with  grey  streaks  in  her  hair,  and 
hLSfcjsli  lines  in  her  face — a  poor  woman, 
distressed  and  full  of  care — ^what  was  there 
*o    look   at?      But  if  some   magic  had 
^^=^^aged  the  bodily  form,  which  was  a  veil 
^^    her,   into  the  person  of  some  noble 
^^pot  king,  foiled  and  despairing,  there 
enough  to  rivet  the  eyes  of  a  world, 
^lie  was   carrjring  back  a  fortnight's 
^rious  work — and  filling  up  all  the  inter- 
^<^^8  of  the  greater  misery,  which  did  not 
^^.Jige,  were  a  himdred  shifting  plans  of 
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how  to  distribute  this  pittance.  A  strange 
chaos  was  in  Martha's  mind  as  she  went 
through  those  crowded  streets.  Broken 
prayers,  so  often  repeated  that  they  came 
vacantly  into  her  mind  often,  and  often 
fell  upon  her  like  strong  inspirations, 
forcing  her  almost  to  cry  aloud  in  an 
agony  of  entreaty,  mingled  with  those 
painful  calculations  of  the  petty  sum  she 
was  about  to  receive,  which  hovered  like 
so  many  irritating  insects  over  the  dull 
and  heavy  pain  in  her  heart.  The  doud 
would  not  disperse ;  the  weight  would  not 
lighten  from  her.  Harry,  at  home,  had. 
smiles  of  new  confidence  on  his  face 
already,  and  had  talked  Agnes  and  Bose 
into  hope ;  but  the  days  of  hope  were  past 
for  Martha.  She  desired  to  submit ;  she 
longed  to  bend  her  neck  meekly  under  the 
yoke,  and  acquiesce  in  what  God  sent; 
but  the  struggle  was  hard,  and  it  seemed 
to  herself  that  she  could  have  submitted 
easily  to  any  affliction  but  this — ^this  was 
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the    intolerable  pain — and  this  was  her 
&te. 

The  warehouse  was  in  the  Candleriggs, 

^'^d  a  sprace  clerk  received  the  work  from 

^^T^  and  paid  her  the  joint  wages  of  Eose 

^^d  herself  for  the  fortnight's  labour.     It 

*^H8  thirty  shillings — a  very  little  sum, 

'Ij^ough  they  thought  it  good.     On  rare 

^^^^<5asions    the    weekly  produce  of   their 

^^^ted  toil  was  as  much  as  a  pound,  but 

*^*xis  was  a  more  usual  amount. 

lulling  her  little  basket  with  the  re- 

^^Wed  and  increased  supply  of  work  given 

^^  her  request,  Martha  turned  to  one  of 

^*^e  dim  streets  of  counting-houses  which 

surround  the  Exchange.    In  the  same  line 

^f    buildings  the    Buchanans  had  their 

^fiice,  but  Martha  was  not  going  there. 

She  ascended  another  dusty  stair  at  some 

tttle  distance,  and  entering  a  smaller  office, 

asked  for  Mr.  Sommerville. 

Mr.  Sommerville  was  a  ruddy  comfort- 
able man,  in  an  easy  chair ;   once  a  poor 
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Ayrshire  lad,  now,  totally  forgetful  of  thai 
time,  a  cautioxis,  shrewd,  wealthy  mer- 
chant, richer  than  many  of  the  spl^idid 
commercial  magnates  who  lightened  the 
dim  sky  around  him.  But  some  daim  of 
distant  kindred  or  ancient  acquaintance 
connected  him  with  the  family  of  the 
Muirs ;  though  his  look  of  doubt  as  Mar- 
tha entered,  and  his  laconic  greeting, 
"  Oh,  Miss  Muir,"  when  he  recognised 
her,  showed  that  this  claim  was  of  the 
slenderest  kind. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about 
my  brother,"  said  Martha,  standing  before 
him  with  a  flush  upon  her  face ;  "  I  mean 
I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Sommerville 
-for  Harry  has  lost  his  situation." 

"  What !  the  place  I  got  for  him  in 
Buchanan's?"  exclaimed  the  merchant. 
"  What  has  he  done  that  for  ?  some  mis- 
conduct I  suppose." 

"  No  misconduct,"  said  Martha,  with 
sudden    courage ;    "  nor    have   you   the 
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s%lit€st  ground  for  supposing  so.    Harry 

hd  money  stolen  from  him  on  his  way 

between  the  bank  and  the  office — a  thing 

^liich  no  one  could  foresee,  and  which  has 

%)pened  to  many  a  wiser  man.     This  is 

^e  cause ;  but  this  is  not  misconduct." 

Hr.  SommerviUe  waved  his  hand  impa- 

ttently.     "  Yes,  yes,  I  understand ;  I  see. 

i^^oney   stolen  from  him:    /  never  had 

money  stolen  from  me.     But  I  never  will 

i^eoommend  a  man  again ;  they  invariably 

ti:*xn  out  ilL     How  much  was  it  ?" 

*'  Fifty  pounds."  said  Martha,  "  for  all 
^^  which  he  is  responsible,  and,  if  he  were 
"''^t  in  another  situation,  which  we  would 
'^ot  faQ  to  pay." 

**  Oh  yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  the 

^^cierchant,  "  but  how  is  he  to  get  the  other 

Bxtuation?     There  must  have  been  great 

^^^arelessness,   you    know,   or    they  never 

'Would  have  dismissed  him.      I  heard  he 

^was  wild;   young  Buchanan  told  me  he 
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was  wild — but  I  did  not  expect  it  was  i 
end  so  soon." 

"  And  neither  it  shall,"  said  Marth 
controlling,  with  absolute  physical  pai 
the  fierce  hot  anger  of  her  mother-U] 
love.  ''  Mr.  Buchanan  has  already  tak< 
from  Harry  a  proportion  of  this  sum. 
pledge  myself  that  the  rest  shall  1 
paid." 

"  You !"  He  looked  at  her.  Certainl 
her  name  would  not  liave  been  of  tl 
smallest  importance  at  a  bill;  but  glii 
merings  of  truth  higher  than  bills,  < 
money  values,  will  flash  sometimes  eve 
on  stolid  men.  For  a  moment  his  ey 
rested  strangely  upon  her ;  and  then  1 
turned  away  liis  head,  and  said,  "  Humph 
in  a  kind  of  confidential  under  tone.  Tl 
good  man  rubbed  his  bushy  hair  in  pe: 
plexity.  He  did  not  know  what  to  mal 
of  this. 

"But  unless  Harry  has  employment  ¥ 
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am  do  nothing,"  said  Martha.  "  aU  that  is 
HI  our  power,  without  him,  must  be  the 
^Dere  necessities  of  living.  You  have 
^ped  us  before,  Mr.  Sommerville." 

"  If  that  was  to  be  a  reason  for  exerting 

myself  again,  in  every  case  of  distress  that 

comes  to   me,"   said  the  merchant  with 

<»inplacency,  "  I  can  tell  you,  I  might 

gi've  up  all  other  business  at  once ;  but 

J^'ecommending  a  man  who  turns  out  ill  is 

*     very  unpleasant   thing    to    creditable 

People.  There  is  Buchanan  now — of  course 

^^  took  my  word  for  your  brother — and  I 

*^®ure  you  I  felt  it  quite  a  personal  reflec- 

tioix  when  his  son  told  me  that  Muir  was 

**  And  his  son  dared !"  exclaimed  Martha, 
^^'tli  uncontrollable  indignation,  "  and  this 
^^^th  who  does  evil  of  voluntary  intent 
purpose  is  believed  when  he  slanders 
ry !  Harry,  whom  this  very  lad — that 
^  should  have  power,  vulgar  and  coarse 
^  lie  is,  with  a  brother  of  mine ! — ^has  be- 
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trayed  and  beguiled  into  temptation.  Bat 
I  do  wrong  to  speak  of  this.  The  pre- 
sent matter  is  no  fault  of  Harry's,  yet 
it  is  the  sole  reason  why  he  loses  his 
situation;  and  I  see  no  ground  here  for 
any  one  saying  that  my  brother  has  dis- 
graced them." 

Strong  emotion  is  always  powerftd.  It  ^ 
might  be  that  Mr.  Sommerville  had  no  « 
objection  to  hear  Eichard  Buchanan  oon-  -^ 
demned.  It  might  be  that  Martha's  fiercesii 
defence  awoke  some  latent  generosity  i 
the  mind  she  addressed.  However  that 
might  be,  the  merchant  did  not  resent  h 
outburst,  but  answered  it  indistinctly  in  _^ 
low  voice,  and  ended  with  something  abo^-^ 
"  partiality,"  and  "  quite  natural." 

"  I  am  not  partial,"  said  Martha  hastiHj 
"  No  one  has  ever  seen,  no  one  can  e 
see,  Harry's  faults  as  I  do.     I  am  not 
different   enough   to   pass   over  any 
defect  he  has ;  but  Harry  is  young, 
lias  reached  the  time  when  men  are 
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^xperimentiiig  in  independent  life.  Why 
should  he  lose  his  good  name  for  a  common 
inififortune  like  this  ?" 

**  You  should  have  stayed  in  Ayr,"  said 
Mi*.  Sommerville,  with  a  little  weariness. 
'  J^  don't  want  to  injure  his  good  name  ! 
*  have  no  object  in  hurting  your  brother ; 
*^<ieed,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  town,  and 
^^>iie  other  things,  I  would  help  him  to  a 
'^t^Uation  if  I  could.  I'll  just  speak  to  my 
^^k-keeper.  He  knows  about  vacant  places 
•^tter  than  I  do." 

And  partly  to  get  rid  of  a  visitor  whose 

^^Tisual    earnestness    embarrassed    him ; 

P^urtly  out  of  a  sudden  apprehension  that 

*^^  might  possibly  be  called  upon  by  and 

^y  for  pecuniary  help,  if  no  situation  could 

^  got  for  Harry,  Mr.  Sommerville  left 

^  easy  chair,  and  had  a  consultation  in 

the  outer  office  with  his  confidential  clerk. 

Very  weary  and  faint,  Martha  remained 

standing  in  the  private  room.     Many  a 
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time  in  her  own  heart,  with  the  bittenu 
of  disappointed  hope  and  woonded  la 
she  had  condemned  Harry ;  but  with  i 
fierceness  of  a  lion-mother,  her  heart  spra 
up  to  defend  him  when  another  voice  p 
nounced  his  sentence.  She  could  not  b 
theslightest  touchof  censure — ^instinctiv 
she  dared  and  defied  whosoever  should 
cuse  liim — and  no  one  had  liberty  to  bla 
Harry  except  the  solitary  voice  which  ca 
to  her  in  the  night  watches  wrung  out 
her  o^\^l  heart. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Sommerville 
turned. 

"  I  hear  of  one  place,  Miss  Muir,"  & 
the  merchant ;  "  but  there  is  seciu 
needed,  and  that  might  be  a  drawbacl 
seventy  pounds  a-year — a  good  salary, 
then  they  want  security  for  five  hund 
pounds.  If  you  could  manage  that, 
place  is  a  very  good  one — Rowan  i 
Thomson — and  it  is  a  traveller  they  w 
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*-^t  SO  much  oonfinement  as  in  an  office ; 
it  might  suit  your  brother  very  well,  if  it 
^re  not  for  the  security." 

"  It  would  not  do/'  said  Martha,  quickly. 
"Hany  cannot  be  a  traveller — ^it  would 

Hr.  Sommerville  elevated  his  eyebrows, 

"  Cannot  be  a  traveller !    Upon  my  word, 

^^  Muir,  to  say  that  you  came  asking 

^y  help,    you   are  very   fastidious.      I 

^ded  your  brother  would  be  glad  of  any 

«i'tnation." 

*'  Xot  this — only  not  this,"  said  Martha, 

^  iaste,  as  if  she  almost  feared  to  listen 

^  the  proposal,  "  Harry  is  not  strong.    I 

^^^Mk  you,  Mr.  Sommerville,  I  thank  you ; 

^^t  it  would  kill  him." 

"  Then,  I  know  of  nothing  else,"  said 

^^    merchant,  coldly  resuming  his  seat. 

"*^  I  hear  of  anything,  I  will  let  you 

^^Id  words  of  course,  often  said,  never 
^^^embered.     Martha  turned  away  down 
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the  dusty  stair,  blaming  herself  for  thu 


wasting  the  time  in  which  she  might  ha,i^ 
been  working ;  but  she  could  work — couZ3 
give  daily  bread  to  the  little  hou8eho~ 
still — and  that  was  the  greatest  comfort  * 
her  life. 

Far  different  from  the  mill-girls  bm=b 
engineers  of  Port  Dundas  was  the  passicB. 
population  in  these  dusty  streets.    Mderft 
merchantmen,  with  ease  and  compete] 
in  every  fold  of  their  spotless  broadcloth- 
young   ones    exuberant    and    uncloudecii^ 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  business  as  lightly, 
out  of  the  office,  as  they  bore  it  sensibly 
within,  met  Martha  at  every  step.     Here 
come  some,  fresh  from  the  Exchange.  You 
can  see  they  are  discussing  speculations, 
calculating  elaborate  chances,  perhaps  "  in 
the  way  of  business,"  hazarding  a  princely 
fortune,  which  may  be  doubled  or  dissolved 
before   another  year.      And  a   group   of 
yoimg  men  meet  them,  louder  and  more 
demonstrative,  circling  round  one  who  ia 
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<*«rlj  the  object  of  interest  to  all.    Why? 

"*ic  is  going  out  to  India  to-morrow  to 

'^  his  fortune — and  save  that  it  gives 

^  a  little  importance,  and  makes  him 

*^e  Hon  of  the  day,  envied  by  all  his 

^Oapeers,  this  youth,  who  is  flushed  just 

^<>w  with  a  little  excitement,  in  reality 

^^  no  more  about  his  Indian  voyage, 

^Hanif  it  were  but  a  summer  expedition 

^   tiie  Ghdrloch,  or  Eoseneath  Bay;  and 

*»     much    more    comfortably   assured    of 

i^uilmig  his  fortune,  than  he  would  be  of 

^nnging  home   a  creditable   amount    of 

trout,  if  the  event  of  to-morrow  was  a 

^ay^g  fishing,  instead  of  the  beginning  of 

^=>i  eventful  life.     Of  the  youths  round 

*^Bi,  one  will  be  the  representative  partner 

^f  Ids  "  house  "  in  far  America  before  the 

year  is  out ;  another  will  feed  wool  in  the 

"Udi;  another  learn  to  adorn  hi:;  active 

northern  life,  with   oriental   pomps  and 

*^urie8  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Bos- 

P^iorus,     And  among  them  all  there  is  a 
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certain   fresh   confident   unconscious   l^i^^' 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  carries  you  wi^ 
it  in  sympathy.     It  is  not  refined,  if  ^^\ 
not  profound,  it  has  little  elevation  an^ 
little   depth ;  but   withal  it  has   such 
fresh   breeze   about  it,  such  a  continual^'^^ 
unceasing   motion,    such   an    undoubting     ^ 
confidence  in  its  own  success,  that  this 
simphcity  of  worldliness  moves  you  as  if 
it    were    something    nobler.      Not    true 
enough,   nor   great   enough  to    call   the 
solemn  "  (rod  speed  "  out  of  your  heart ; 
yet  you  cannot  choose,  but  wish  the  young 
adventurers  well. 

And  there  are  clerks  more  hurried ; 
yoinijif  men  with  quick  ])usiness-step  sind 
eye,  whose  sons  shall  be  merchants'  sons, 
as  carelessly  prosperous  as  are  the  young 
masters  in  the  office  now ;  but  some  who 
will  live  and  die  poor  clerks,  yet  who  will 
have  their  share  of  enjoyed  life  as  well^ 
and  end  their  days  as  pleasantly,  pass  and 
re])ass  among  tlie  crowd.     Some,  too,  who 
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^  dnk  and  fall,  who  will  break  hearts, 

^^  give  fear  hopes  the  death-blow.     So 

^^ch  young  life — so  many  souls,  each  to 

^^e  its  own  existence  for  itself,  and  not 

Mother.      There   come   solemn  thoughts 

^to  the   mind   which  looks   on   such  a 

«cene. 

And  Martha,  half  abstracted,  looked  on 
^>  comparing  them  with  Harry.  But 
*^ere  was  none  like  Harry — not  one ;  the 
^cart  that  clasped  its  arms  about  him  in 
Ws  misfortune — the  dry  eye  which  watched 
^  night  long  with  schemes  for  his  pros- 
perity— could  see  none  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  him.  Poor  Harry !  his  sister  could 
not  see  these  others,  for  his  continual 
d^idow  resting  on  her  heart. 

^en  Martha  had  nearly  reached  the 
Exchange,  she  heard  some  one  calling  after 
her.  It  was  John  Buchanan ;  he  came  up 
out  of  breath. 

"  Wni  you  tell  Harry  that  I  think  he 
fihould  come  down  and  see  my  father,  Miss 

s  2 
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!Miiir  ?"  gasped  John.  "  I've  been  chasing 
you  for  ten  minutes — you  walk  so  fast. 
My  father's  come  home,  and  he's  shut  up 
^vith  Dick.  I  don't  think  he's  pleaaed. 
If  Harry  would  come  down  to-morrow^  it 
might  be  all  right  again." 
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**  *nB  the  weak  who  are  overbold  ;  your  strong  man 
oomni  upon  the  mi^t  he  knoweih ;  jour  feeble 
one^  in  fancy  sets  no  bound  to  his  bravery,  nor  thinks 
it  time  to  fail  till  there  is  need  of  standing.** 

OLD  IliAT. 

"  Seventy  pounds  a-year/'  repeated 
Harry  Muir,  as  his  sisters  and  his  wife  sat 
found  him,  bSI  of  thtoi  now  busy  with  the 

opening,"  while  Violet  kept  the  baby ; 

dnd  my  uncle  might  be  security,  say  for 
three  htmdred  pounds.  It*s  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  you  know.  Perhaps  they  would 
tsA:e  him  for  three  hundred  instead  of  five; 
uid  Bowan  and  Thomson  is  a  very  good 
house.  1  think  I  might  go  down  to- 
morrow and  inquire." 
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'*  It  would  not  do — yon  must  not  w0^ 
of  it,"  said  Martha  quickly. 

"  Whymust  Inotthinkofit?  Idoi 
believe  John  Buchanan  is  right,  Marfh^"'^ 
about  his  fiither  quarrelling  with  DiAfe^ 
sending  me  away.  And,  besides,  how  codc^ 
I  return  there,  where  they  all  know  I  wa^^ 
dismissed  —  dismissed,  Martha ;  besides^ 
Dick's  own  abuse.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  - 
would  rather  do  anything  than  go  back ; 
— and  seventy  pounds  a-year !" 

"  Harry,  let  us  rather  labour  for  you 
night  and  day." 

His  face  grew  red  and  angry.  «  Why. 
Martha?  I  am  not  a  diild  surely  that  I 
cannot  be  trusted.     What  do  you  mean?" 

"  No,"  said  Martha  bitterly,  "  you  are 
not  a  child;  you  are  a  full-grown  man, 
with  all  the  endowments  a  man  needs  to 
do  something  in  the  world.  You  can  con- 
strain the  will  of  these  poor  girls,  who 
think  of  you  every  hour  they  live;  and 
you  can  assert  your  independence,  and  be 
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proud,  and  refuse  to  bear  the  reproof  you. 
'^^e  justly  earned.     Grod  forgive  me  if  I 
^  too  hard ;  bttt  you  wear  me  out,  Harry, 
"^en  I  say  you  must  not  seek  for  a  fatal 
^^^^pation  like  this,  have  I  not  cause? 
^   I  need  to  descend    to   particulars? 
''^ould  you  have  me  enter  into  detail  ?" 
•^  Martha  1    Martha !"      The  trembling 
**^^^d  of  Bose  was  on  her  arm,  anxiously 
^s^training  her;    and   A^es   looked   up 
^^"fco  the   sullen  cloud   on   Harry's  face, 
^Ixispering,  "  Do  not  be  angry ;  she  does 
^^^^  mean  it,  Harry." 

* '  Is  it  because  I  am  in  your  power  that 

y^^xi  taunt  me,  Martha?"  he  said,  fiercely. 

ilartha   compressed  her  lips  till  they 

S^ew  white;  she  did  not  answer.     After 

^e  first  outburst,  not  even  the  cruel  in- 

J^ce  of  this  received  a  reply.     She  had 

herself  to  subdue  before  she  could  again 

approach  him. 

And  the  two  peacemakers,  hovering  be- 
tween them,  endeavoured,   with   anxious 
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pains,  to  heal  the  breach  again.  Hie 
young  wife  whispered  deprecatory  woida 
in  Harry's  ear>  while  she  laid  her  hand  on 
Martha:  but  pitiM  looks  were  aU  tiie 
artillery  of  Bose ;  they  softened  both  the 
belligerents. 

''  I  don't  oare  what  ha^^ns  to  ns  oat 
of  the  house,  Martha^"  said  Bose  at  last ; 
''  but  surely  we  may  be  at  peace  within. 
There  are  not  so  many  of  us  in  the  world; 
we  should  be  always  friends." 

And  Martha's  anger  was  shortUved. 
"  I  spoke  rashly,"  she  said,  with  strange 
humility ;  "  let  us  say  no  more  of  this 
now/' 

«  And  there  was  little  more  said  that 
night. 

But  Harry  would  not  go  to  the  office 
again  to  see  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and,  poor  as 
they  were,  none  of  them  desired  to  subject 
him  to  this  humiliation.  So  he  went  out 
instead  the  next  morning  to  make  bootless 
nquiries  and  write  bootless  letters — ex- 
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ertions  in  which  there  was  no  hope  and 
little  spirit ;  went  out  gloomily,  and  in 
gloom  returned,  seeking  comfort  which 
'*^  had  not  to  bestow. 

^ut  while  poor  Harry  was  idle  perforce, 

*  ^pHsmodic  industry  had  &llen  upon  the 

^^^     They  scarcely  paused  to  take  the 

*""^ple  meals  of  necessary  life ;    and  the 

P^^^^ant  hour  of  family  talk  at  tea  was 

abn^^  to-night  to  ten  minutes,  sadly 

^'^^ged  by  the  eager  labourers,  on  whose 

^^    alone  depended  now  the  maintenlance 

of  the  fiumly.     Little  Violet  stood  by  the 

table  with  a  clean  towel  in  her  hand,  pre- 

]par\xig^  with  some  importance,  to  wash  the 

c^p8  and  saucers  when  they  had  finished. 

But  Harry  lingered  over  the  table,  leaning 

his  head  on  his  hand,  and  trifling  with 

something  which  lay   by  him.      Violet, 

IB  housewifely  impatience,  moved  about 

among  the  cups,  and  rung  them  against 

each  other  to  rouse  his  attention,  and  let 

him  see  he   retarded  her;   but   Harry's 
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mind   was  too  much  occupied  to  xi  ^-^^^^ 
tliat. 

"  Harry,"  cried  Agnes,  rather  tre:^"' 
lously  from  the  inner  room,  "  I  see  JX^* 
Gilchrist  on  the  road.  He  is  coming  h^^* 
What  can  it  be  ?" 

Harry  started  and  put  away  his  cc^' 
They  all  became  anxious  and  nervcw*^' 
and  Agnes  hastily  drew  her  seat  close 
the  door  of  the  room,  that  she  might  he^^ 
what  the  visitor  said,  though  her  bab]^^ 
half  dressed,  lay  on  her  knee,  very  sleep^^ 
and  impatient,  and  she  could  not 
her  appearance  till  she  had  laid  him  in 
httle  crib  for  the  night. 

Tlius  announced,  Mr.  Gilchrist  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  nifOssy  large  man, 
with  grizzled  hair,  which  had  been  reddish 
in  his  younger  days,  and  kindly  grey  eyes 
gleaming  out  Irom  under  shaggy  eyebrows. 
His  linen  was  spotless;  but  his  dress, 
though  quite  appropriate  and  respectable, 
was  not  very  trim ;  little  layers  of  snuif 
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^^cumbered  the  folds  of  his  black  waist- 
^^^ ;  and  from  a  steel  chain  of  many  com- 
plicated links,  attached  to  the  large  round 
^ver  watch  in  his  fob,  hung  two  massy 
8^Id  seals,  one  of  them  engraven  with  an 
^^phatic  "  J.  G."  of  his  own,  the  other 
^   inheritance  from  his  father.     There 
.  ^^^  no  mistaking  the  character  and  stand- 
^of  this  good  and  honourable  man;  his 
'•^^lier  before  him  had  been  head  clerk  in 
^  extensive  mercantile  house  in  Glasgow; 
^^^^^   sons    after   him   might   be   that,    or 
?^"'^ater  than  that.    With  his  two  himdred 
potmds  a-year,  he  was  bringing  up  such  a 
^xxiily  as  should  hereafter  do  honour  and 
^^x^ice  to  their  country  and  community  ; 
^^d  for  himself,  no  better  citizen  did  his 
^xideavour  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
^^  prayed  with   a  warmer  heart,   "Let 
Glasgow  flourish.*' 

"  Harry,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Gilchrist,  as 
beheld  Harry's  hand  in  his  own,  and  shook 
it  slowly,  "  I  am  very  sorry  about  this." 
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"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  s^i-  ^ 
Harry  with  a  little  assumed  carelessne^^ 
**  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of 


If 
now. 


"  Ay,  no  doubt/'  said  the  GiMhier, 
he  turned  to  shake  hands  with  Bose  and 
Martha,  "  to  sit  down  and  brood  over  % 
misfortune^  is  not  the  way  to  mend  it; 
but  it  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think. 
Angry  folk  will  cool  down,  Harry,  if  ye 
leave  them  to  themselves  a  little." 

Harry's  heart  began  to  beat  high  with 
anxiety — and  Rose  cast  ftirtive  glances  at 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  as  she  went  on  nervously 
with  her  work,  almost  resenting  Martha's 
cdlnmess.  But  Agnes  had  entered  just 
then  from  the  inner  room,  and  the  kindly 
greeting,  which  the  visitor  gave  her,  occu- 
pied another  moment,  during  which  the 
excitable  Harry  sat  on  thorns,  and  little 
Violet,  holding  the  last  cup  which  she  had 
washed  in  her  hands,  polished  it  round 
and  round  with  her  toAvel,  turning  solemn 
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^  open  eyes   all  the  time  upon  this 
Messenger  of  fate, 

''  I  haye  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan/' 

^<J  Mr.  Gilchrist,  drawing  slowly  from 

^  pocket  a  note  written,  on  the  bine 

o^Sce  paper.    Hany  took  it  with  eager 

^^^gers.    Afpies  came  to  the  back  of  his 

chair,  and  looked  over  his  shonlder.     Bose, 

^'yiiig  to  be  very  qniet,   bent  her  head 

^'^er  her  work  with  a  visible  tremor,  and 

'"^'Urtha  suffered  the  piece  of  muslin  she 

*^^    been  working   at,    to   fall   on    her 

^^^e,  and  looked  with  grave  anxiety  at 


:^mid  and  round  went  the   glancing 

p  in  the  snowy  folds  of  the  towel 

*^ch  covered  Lettie's  little  hands — ^for  she 

forgot  what  she  was  doing  in  curious 

about  this;    a  slight   impatient 

^<iXamation    concluded    the    interval    of 

^^^thless  silence.     **  No,  I  cannot  take 

^^" — ^it  is  very  kind,   I   daresay,  of  Mr. 

'^^Uchanaui    but  I   cannot   accept  this," 
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exclaimed  Harry  as  he  handed  the  leir^^ 
across  the  table  to  Martha.  ^ 

But  the  visitor  saw,  that  in  spite 
Harry's  quick  decision,  he  looked  at  h^^""^ 
sister  ahnost  as  if  he  wished  her  opinio^^ 
to  be  different.     Agnes  too  changed  he::^ 
position,  and  came  to  Martha's  side.     Th^^ 
letter  was  very  short. 

"  Sir, 

''  My  son  has  informed  me  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  have  left 
the  office.  I  regret  the  loss  for  your  sake, 
as  well  as  my  own,  but  I  cannot  feel  my- 
self justified  in  doing  what  I  hear  my  son 
threatened  to  do,  consequently  if  you  will 
call  at  the  office  in  the  course  of  to-morrow, 
Mr.  (lilchrist  has  instructions  to  pay  you 
the  full  amount  of  your  quarter's  salary, 
due  on  the  1st  proximo. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Georgk  Buchanan," 
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•*  I  cannot  take  it — ^I  do  not  see  how  I 
^^  take  it,"  said  Harry,  irresolutely,  as 
^e  sought  Martha's  eye. 

''It's  nonsense,   that,''  said  Mr.  GKl- 

^)^,  taking  out  a  large  silver  snuff-box 

^i  tapping  slowly  on  its  lid,  with  his 

S^t  forefinger,  "  you  must  look  at  the 

^hing  coolly,  Harry,  my  man.     It's  no 

^^t  of  yours  that  you  lost  the  money ; 

^^   sensible  person  would  blame  you  for 

^*^t — a   thing  which  has   happened   to 

'^Bixy  a  one  before.     I  mind  very  well 

^^Hxg  once  robbed  myself.     I  was  a  lad 

*^^'ri,  about  your  years,  and  the  sum  was 

*^it^    pounds;    but    by    good    fortune 

^^^iiity  of  it  was  in  an  English  note,  and 

^^t  being  very  sure  whether  it  was  canny 

^^   not,  I  had  taken  its  number — so  off  I 

*^^  to  all  the  banks  and  stopped  it.     It 

^^JS  a  July  day,  and  I  was  new  married, 

^d  had  no  superabundance  of  notes,  let 

^one  twenty-pounders  —  such   a  race  I 

*^,"  said  Mr.  Gilchrist  with   a   smile. 


M     - 
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raising  his  red  and  brown  handkerchief 
his  brow  in  sympathetic  recollection, 
believe  I  was  a  stone  lighter  that  nighrii 
I  succeeded,  however,  and.  got  back  nz: 
English  note  very'^soon;  but  Mr.  Buchan^ 
would  not  hear  of  deducting  the  other  t^ 
from  my  salary;  and  he's  better  able  — 
stand  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  now  thM 
he  was  then.     Think  better  of  it,  Harrjr" 

"  I  think  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  right,"  sa^ 
Martha,  "  no  one  could  possibly  blanC 
you  for  such  a  misfortune,  Hany — ai^ 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  very  good — ^you  have  n^ 
right  to  reject  his  kindness ;  it  is  as  vaM 
generous  to  turn  away  from  a  favoC 
frankly  offered,  as  it  is  to  withhold  mar^ 
than  is  meet.'* 

"  It  is  very  well  said.  Miss  Muir,"  sai« 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  contemplating  the  long  in. 
scription  upon  the  heavy  chased  lid  of  his 
snuff-box,  with  quiet  satisfaction.  "  I 
really  think  it  would  be  an  unkindly  thing 
to  throw  back  this,  which  was  meant  foi 
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*  ^dness,  into  the  hands  that  offer  it. 

IT    . 

^^  ^  not  an  ill  man,  George  Buchanan ; 

^^^  one  ye'U  get  better,  there's  waur  ye'll 

^^  ten/  as  the  song  says ;  and  besides, 

^^^f  I  was  yonng  once  myself  and  so 

'^  my  wife.     I  mind  when  our  James 

^^^  in  his  cradle  like  that  youngster  there, 

^^  liad  just  little  enough  to  come  and  go 

^  »    and  for  any  pride  of  your  own,  you 

^^^st  see  and  not  scrimp  your  wife.     Touts 

^^"*i:t,  you  are  not  going  to  take  ill  what  I 

^y^     Do  you  think,  if  I  lost  a  quarter's 

tsXskjrj  just  now,  it  would  not  scrimp  my 

wi^Ee?  and  I  think  no  shame  of  it." 

*  *  Neither  do  I  think  shame — certainly 
tvot,"  said  BLarry,  "  we  have  only  what  we 

^ork  for.     But  I  have  actually  lost  Mr. 

Buchanan's  money — I  don't  see — " 

"  Harry,"  interrupted  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
"  never  mind  telling  me  what  you  don't 
see — come  down  to  the  oflBce  to-morrow, 

and  hear  what  Mr.  Buchanan  sees — he  has 

older  eyes  than  you,  and  knows  the  world 
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better,  and  there's  no  saying  wh 
come  of  it ;  for  jou  see,  Mrs.  Mmr 
tinned  the  Cashier,  casting  down  lua 
eyes  again  npon  the  grandiloquent  i 
tion  which  testified  that  his  sntiff-l 
been  presented  to  him  by  yonn 
trained  in  the  office  under  his  ai 
as  a  token  of  esteem  and  respect, 
wonderful  what  a  kindness  everybc 
for  this  lad.  I  myself  have  been  i 
his  laugh  this  whole  day,  and  « 
knowing  what  ailed  me — so  maybe 
thing  better  may  turn  up  if  he  come 
to-morrow." 

"  And  Martha  thinks  you  shotQ< 
and  mind  all  that  we  have  to  do,  1 
whispered  Agnes. 

A  glow  of  pleasure  was  on  ] 
face — he  liked  to  be  praised,  and 
it  an  innocent  kindly  satisfactio 
still  he  hesitated.  To  go  back 
among  those  who  knew  that  he  ha 
dismissed    and    disgraced — ^to    hx 
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lumself  80  fiir  as  again  to  recognise  Dick 
^odttnan  as  his  superior — ^to  present 
I^Uttelf  humbly  before  Dick  Buchanan's 
^&e[y  and  propitiate  his  &Tour.  It  was 
^  unpalatable  to  Harry,  who  after  his 
own  fiuhion  had  no  lack  of  pride. 

''I  will*  see  about  it.     I  will  think  it 
^*^,"  said  Harry  doubtfully. 

*'I  think  I  must  send  our  Tom  to  you 

^  his  red    gown,"  said    Mr.  Gildirist; 

^here  he  got  it,  I  cannot  say,  but  they 

^^H  me  the  lad  is  a  metaphysical  man — 

he  ever  gets  the  length  to  be  a  preacher, 

^  will  have  to  send  him  East,  Tm  think- 

g,  for  metaphysics  seldom  flourish  here 

^^^j ;  but  now  my  wife  will  be  redding 

e  up  for  being  so  late.     Mind,  Harry, 

-'^  win  expect  ,to  see  you  at  the  office  to- 

lie  good  man  rose  to  go  away.  "  By- 
*"e-tye,"  he  added  as  he  shook  hands 
^^  Bose — and  Eose  felt  herself  look 
f^'^  xmder  his  smiling  glance.     ''  I  saw 

T  2 
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a  friend  of  yours  coming  off  the  A 
coach  as  I  came  up — the  advocate  li 
Mr.  Buchanan's  nephew.  You  are  si 
of  his  good  word,  Harry,  or  else  I  \ 
much  mistaken." 

"  Mr.  Charteris ! — ^he  has  come  bi 
very  soon.  Good  night  Mr.  Qilchrist 
will  think  about  it/'  said  Harry,  as 
went  to  the  door  with  his  sister. 

Mr.    GKlchrist    left    some    excitem 
behind  him.     Agnes  had  risen  into 
mulous  high  spirits.     Eose  was  touc 
with   some   tremor   of   anticipation,   \ 
Martha,  watchful  and  jealous,  looked 
her  sister  now  and  then  with  scrutinis 
looks ;  for  Mr.  Gilchrist's  last  words 
awakened  Martha's  fears   for  anothei 
her  cliildren  ;  wliile  in  the  meantime  li 
Violet   had  polished   all    the    cups 
saucers,  and  was  now  putting  them  y 
much  care  away. 

"  Harry  will  go — do  you  not  thinl 
must  go,  Martha?"   said  Agnes.     " 
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Gilchrist  says  they  miss  him  in  the  office. 
I  don't  wonder  at  that.  He  will  go  hack 
again,  Martha?'' 

"I  think  he  should— I  think  he  will/' 
said  Martha  with  a  slight  sigh.  "  There 
nught  have  been  something  better  in  a 
change — one  has  always  fantastic  foolish 
h^^firom  a  change — ^but  I  beUeve  this 
is  best." 

Agnes  was  a  little  damped;  for  she 
saw  nothing  but  the  highest  good  fortune 
^  this  unlooked-for  overture  of  Mr.  Bu- 
<5hanan. 

Harry  lingered  at  the  outer  door  in  a 
^^ly  different  mood.  He,  too,  ,had  been 
D^dnlging  in  some  indefinite  hope  from 
change.  He  could  not  see  that  the  former 
^^  lay  in  himself — poor  Harry!  He 
thought  if  the  circumstances  were  altered, 
*hat  happier  results  might  follow — and 
^hile  he  was  not  unwilling  to  return  to 
™  former  situation,  and  had  even  a  cer- 
*a^  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  it  was 
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open  to  him,  the  submissioii  whick 
would  be  necessary  to  make,  galled  U 
beyond  measure.  He  stood  there  at  { 
door,  moody  and  uneasy ;  not  weighing  1 
own  feelings  against  the  well-being  of  1 
fieonily,  certainly,  for  Harry  was  not  ^i 
to  any  such  process  of  deliberation — I 
conscious  that  the  two  were  antagonisl 
and  moodily  letting  his  own  painful  sb 
in  the  matter  bulk  largest  in  his  mind. 

Just  tlien  a  hackney  coach  drew 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  door,  a 
Cuthbert  Cluirteris  leaped  out.  He  ^ 
a  good  deal  heated,  bs  Harry  thoug 
and  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  little  ti 
to  rest,  or  put  his  dress  in  order  since 
finished  his  journey — but  he  carried  i 
thing  except  a  little  paper  parcel.  He  ca 
up  at  once  to  Harry  and  shook  baa 
with  him  cordially — they  went  upsti 
together. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Ayr,"  s 
Cuthbert  with   some  embarrassment, 
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he  took  hig  old  place  at  the  window — 

yo^  must  pardon  my  traveller's  costume, 

™-  Mnir,  for  it  is  not  half  an  hour  since 

"You  have  had  little  time  to  see  the 

**^"  said  BEany.  "  Did  you  find  my 
^^HOe?  Has  he  sent  any  message  with 
7oii,Mr.  Charteris?" 

**I  have  a  message,"  said  Cuthbert, 
clearing  his  throat,  and  becoming  flushed, 
"but  before  I  dehver  it,  Mr.  Muir,  you 
Biwist  hear  a  long  preface/' 

**  Is  my  uncle  ill  ?"  exclaimed  Martha. 
*  Has  anything  happened?" 

"  Nothing  has  happened.  He  is  quite 
^^U>**  said  Cuthbert,  "  only  I  have  been 
""^^king  some  enquiries  about  your  family 
^ficeins,  for  which  I  need  to  excuse  my- 
*"  l>y  a  long  story." 

H^arry  was  still  standing.  He  drew 
luHiSelf  up  with  great  hauteur,  and  coldly 
«^,  "  Indeed !" 

^ose  Ufted  her  head  for  a  moment  with 
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timid  anxiety ;  the  light  was  beginniii 
to  fail,  but  Bose  still  sat  in  her  conn 
holding  the  work  which  at  present  mac 
little  progress.  Martha  had  laid  dow 
hers.  Agnes  had  withdrawn  to  the  scri 
with  her  baby,  who,  already  asleep,  won] 
very  soon  be  disposed  of  in  the  cradU 
while  Harry,  with  unusual  statelinea 
leaned  against  the  table,  looking  towaid 
Cuthbert. 

"I  think  I  mentioned  before  I  wen 
away,''  said  Charteris,  "that  my  erraa 
to  A)T  was  connected  with  one  of  thos 
stories  of  family  pride  and  romance  an< 
misfortune  which  sometimes  lighten  ou 
legal  labours.  This  story  you  must  le 
me  tell  you,  before  I  can  explain  how  m; 
motives  for  searching  out  these,  were  nei 
ther  ciuiosity  nor  impertinence." 

As  Cuthbert  spoke,  he  opened  hi 
parcel,  placed  the  old  Bible  on  the  tabL 
and  handed  to  Harry  a  little  roll  of  papen 
They   were    formal     extracts    fix)m    tl: 
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registers  of  the  old  church  at  Ayr,  attested 
ky  the  session  clerk,  proving  the  marriage 
ofBose  Allenders  with  John  Calder,  and 
of  Violet  Calder  with  James  Muir,  to- 
gether with'  the  register  of  Harry's  own 
Irirth. 

Harry  was  quite  bewildered ;  he  turned 

over  t)ie  papers,  half  curious,  half  angry, 

^i  tried  to  look  cool  and  haughty ;  but 

wonder  and  interest  defeated  his  pride, 

*^d  impatiently  calling  for  the   candle, 

^hich  Violet,  with  much  care,  was  just 

^*^6n  bringing  into  the  room,  Harry  threw 

*^8elf  into  the  ana  chair,  and  resting 

^  elbows  on  the  table,  leaned  his  head 

^Pon  both  his  hands,  and  fixed  his  eyes, 

^tb  a  half  defiance  in  them,  ftdl  upon 

^^thbert. 

Tbe  others  drew  near  the  light  with  in- 

*^8t  and  curiosity  as  great  as  his ;  but 

tuougli  they  held  their  breath  while  they 

*^ned,  they  did  not  restrain  their  fin- 
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gere — the  necessity  of  work  was  too  greats 
to  be  conquered  by  a  passing  wonder. 

**  Not  much  short  of  a  oentuiy  sinoe,*^  ^ 
said  Cuthbert,  becoming  excited  in  spit^di 
of  himself,  "  a  family  in  the  neighbon^^^ 
hood  of  Stirling  had  their  composure  dL 
turbed  by  what  seemed  to  them  the 
foolish  marriage  of   one  of  their  aoi 
There  were  six  sons  in  the  fiunily:  ti^^ 
one  was  the  fourth,  and  at  that  time  h^^^ 
ver)*  little  visible  prospect  of  ever  bein^^ 
heir.     Tliey  were  but  small  gentry,  and     ^ 
do  not  ver)'  well  know  why  they  were  b^^ 
jealous  of  their  gentility;    but  howeveJ^ 
that  might  be,  this  marriage  was  followed 
by  effiHrts  as  tragic  as  if  the  offender  had 
Ikvu  a  prince's  son  instead  of  a  country 
lainVs. 

''  His  father  disinheriteil  and  disowned 
l\im ;  he  was  cut  oft*  frvmi  all  intercomrse 
with  his  family  ;  but  in  his  o>vn  affairs  he 
seoms   to   have   been  prosperous  enough 
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nntil  hig  wife  died.  That  event  closed 
the  brighter  side  of  life  for  this  melancholy 
10^  He  had  two  daughters,  then  chil- 
^  and  with  them  he  left  Stirling." 

A  slight  start  moved  the  somewhat  stiff 
figure  of  Martha ;  Bose  nnconsciously  let 
ker  work  fell  and  turned  her  head  towards 
Cnthbert;  Harry  remained  in  the  same 
porition,  fixedly  gazing  at  him;  while 
Agnes,  rocking  the  cradle  gently  with  her 
foot,  looked  on  a  little  amused,  a  little  in- 
terested, and  not  a  little  curious,  wonder- 
^'^g  what  the  story  could  mean. 

"  After  this,*'  continued  Cuthbert,  "  my 
hero,  we  suppose  went  to  London  (another 
^tattige  start  as  if  of  one  half  asleep,  testified 
som  recognition,  on  Martha's  part,  of  the 
«toiy),  but  there  I  lose  trace  of  him.  It 
is  only  for  a  short  time,  however,  for  im- 
mediately afterwards  I  find  him  at  Ayr." 

"  At  Ayr  ?"     Harry  too,  started  now, 
and  again  turned  over  the  papers,  which 
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he  still  held  in  his  hand,  as  if  looking  foi 
a  cine. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  Cuthbert 
"  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  an 
dead ;  there  is  no  one  remaining  of  th* 
blood  but  this  man — ^the  children  of  thi 
man. 

"  And  his  name  P"  said  Martha,  ¥rith  ; 
slight  hoarseness  in  her  voice. 

"  His  name,"  said  Cuthbert,  drawing 
long  breath  of  relief,  as  his  story  ended 
**  wjis  John  Allenders." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  The; 
looked  at  each  other  with  bewildered  facej 
**  What  does  it  mean  ?"  said  Harry,  be 
coming  very  red  and  hot  as  the  papei 
fell  from  his  shaking  fingers ;  "  I  canno 
see — it  is  so  great  a  surprise — tell  us  wha 
it  means." 

**  It  means,"  said  Cuthbert,  quicUj 
"  that  you  are  the  heir  of  John  AUendei 
of  AUenders,  and  of  an  estate  which  ha 
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^  in  the  femily  for  centuries,  worth 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Hany  looked  round  for  a  moment  al- 

^^  unmeaningly — he  was  stupified ;  but 

-ignes  stole,  as  she  always  did  in  every 

^^ttergency,  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 

^  her  hand  softly  on  his  shoulder.     It 

^^^ed  to  awake  him  as  from  a  dream. 

Vnth  one  hand  he  grasped  hers,  with  the 

^wier  he  snatched  the  work  from  Martha's 

*^r8  and  tossed  it  to  the  other  end  of 

*^e  room.     "  Agnes !  Martha  !" 

"oor  Harry  !    A  sob  came  between  the 

^  ixames.  and  his  eyes  were  swimming  in 

®^^den  tears.     He  did  not  know  what  to 

*^y  in  the  joyftil  shock  of  this  imlooked- 

^^  fortune;    he   could  only  grasp  their 

^*^  and  repeat  their  names  again. 

^thbert  rose  to  withdraw,  feeling  him- 

®^**  a  restraint  on  their  joy,  but  Martha 

^^^^x^gaged   herself   from    the    grasp   of 

"^^^^j  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  move. 

^o,  no ;  share  with  us  the  pleasure  you 
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bring.     You  have  seen  us  in  trouble^  stiy 

with  us  now." 

"  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Charteris,  is  it  true  ?" 
said  Agnes,  while  Harry,  stiU  perfecaj 
tremulous  and  unsteady,  threw  Bose's 
work  after  Martha's,  and  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  lest  they  should  see  haw 
near  weeping  he  was — "  Tell  us  if  it  is 
true." 

Harry  started  to  his  feet.  ''  True  I  do 
you  think  he  would  tell  us  anything  that 
was  not  true?  Mr.  Charteris,  if  they 
were  not  all  better  than  me,  I  would 
think  it  was  a  delusion — ^that  neither  such 
an  inheritance  nor  such  a  friend  could 
come  to  my  lot.  But  it's  for  them — it'g 
for  them !  and  a  new  beginning,  a  new 
life — Martha,  we  shall  not  be  worsted 
this  time — it  is  God  has  sent  us  this  othei 
battle-field." 

And  Harry,  with  irrestrainable  emotion 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  His  littl 
wife  clung  to  his  shoulder,  his  stem  siste 
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**"»  ^ej  him  with  such  an  mispeakable 

*®wenie88  and  yearning    hope    in    her 

*^»  that  it  became  glorified  with  sud- 

^  beauty — and    Cuthbert  remembered 

^e  Sandy's  thanksgiving,  and  himself 

^d  have  wept  in  sympathy   for  the 

^'^mn  trembling  of  this  joy ;  for  not  the 

'^^en  wealth  and  ease,  but  the  prospect 

^  a  new  life  it  was  which  called  forth 

**^08e  tears. 

••  And  what  did  my  uncle  say,  Mr. 
^harteris,"  said  Eose,  when  the  tumult 
^Uid  in  some  degree  subsided.  No  one 
bul^  Bose  remembered  that  Cuthbert  had 
spoken  of  a  message  from  uncle  Sandy. 

•*  He  bade  me  repeat  to  you  a  homely 
Y^overb,"  said  Cuthbert,  who  was  quite  as 
^loisteady  as  the  rest,  and  had  been  a  good 
^  at  a  loss  how  to  get  rid  of  some 
*^^ange  drops  which  moistened  his  eye- 
^hes.  ''  It  takes  a  strong  hand  to  hold 
» M  cup  steady ;  that  is  the  philosophy 
I  brought  from  your  uncle." 
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"  No  fear,"  said  Harry,  looking  up  oe 
more  with  the  bright  clear  loyeable  hu 
which  no  one  could  frown  upon.  "  2 
fear — ^what  could  I  do  with  my  arn 
bound  ?  What  could  I  do  in  yon  office 
but  now,  Martha,  now !" 

And  Martha  once  more  believed  as 
hoped,  ascending  out  of  the  depths  of  he 
dreary  quietness  into  a  very  heaven.  Pe% 
have  ever  felt,  and  few  could  imderstaii< 
this  glorious  re\iLlsion.  With  an  impatien 
bound  she  sprang  out  of  the  abyss,  an* 
scorned  it  with  her  buoyant  foot.  It  migh 
not  hist — perhaps  it  could  not  last — hv 
one  hour  of  such  exulting  certain  hop 
almost  worth  a  lifetime's  trial. 

"  And  I  will  get  a  little  room  all  t 
mysel,  and  Katie  Calder  will  come  an 
sleep  with  me,"  said  Violet. 

They  all  laughed  unsteadily.  It  brougl 
them  down  to  an  easier  level. 

*'  I  think,  Mr.  Muir  j'^ou  should  com 
at   once   with   me    to   Edinburgh,"    sai 
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C^*W>ert,  "  and  see  your  lawyer,  who  has 
"^^  hunting  for  you  for  some  time,  and 
get  the  proof  and  your  claim  established. 
^  *^ii  to  think  it  was  very  fortunate  he 
I  *^^ke  his  leg,  Miss  Muir — for  otherwise  I 
^ht  never  have  seen  you." 

'  And  what  made  you  think  of  us  ?  how 
*^  you  guess  ?"  said  Harry. 

'*  Bose  and  Violet,"  said  Cuthbert,  with 
*  httle  shyness.  "  It  was  a  happy  chance 
^hich  gave  these  names." 

"Kose  drew  back  a  little.  There  was 
^^ething  unusual,  it  seemed,  in  Cuth- 
^rt's  pronunciation  of  her  pretty  name, 
^^^  it  made  her  blush ;  and  by  a  strange 
^y^tipathy  Mr.  Charteris  blushed  too. 

^Vhen  shall  we  start  ?  for  I  suppose 
y^^  \nU  go  with  me  to  Edinburgh,"  con- 
*^^ed  Charteris. 

Q^rry  hesitated  a  moment.     "  I  must 

8^  ^own  to  the  office  to-morrow,"  he  said, 

^^H  his  joyous  face  unclouded.     "  Your 

^^in  Dick  and  I  had  something  which  I 
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thought  a  quarrel.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
few  angry  words  after  all.  I  will  go  down 
to-morrow.'' 

Harry  had  entirely  forgotten  how  angiy 
he  was — entirely  forgotten  the  insulting 
things  Dick  Buchanan  said,  and  what  a 
humiliation  he  had  felt  it  would  be,  to 
enter  that  office  again.  Poor  Harry  was 
humble  now.  He  had  such  a  happy  ease 
of  forgetting,  that  he  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  forgive.  Bright,  sanguine,  over- 
flowing with  generous  emotions,  Harry  in 
liis  new  wealth  and  happiness  that  night 
could  not  remember  that  there  was  any 
one  in  the  world  other  than  a  friend. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Methinks,  Sir, 
A  mother's  heart's  transparent — ^'tis  so  easy 
To  find  the  way  mto  't. 


*'  Wbll,  Cuthbert,  my  man,  are  you  back 
from  your  gowks  errand  ?  The  month  is 
faLT  on  now;  it  has  taken  you  long,"  said 
Mrs.  Cbarteris. 

"  I  have  first  to  present  my  friend  to  you, 
mother,"  said  the  advocate ;  '^  and  as  he  will 
be  Mr.  Harry  Muir  only  a  day  or  two  long^, 

VOL.   II.  B 
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wc  must  make  the  most  of  him   while  he 
bears  his  old  name." 

''  So  you  were  right  after  all  ?''  said  the  old 
lady,  lifting  up  her  hands.  "Dear  me, 
Cuthbert,  to  think  of  that  I  You  see,  Mr. 
Muir,  I  coidd  not  believe  his  story,  and 
prophesied  that  he  was  sure  to  fail — though 
I  am  very  glad  I  was  wrong.  You  are  wel — 
come  to  Edinburgh,  and  I  wish  you  joy 
your  inheritance." 

With  a   natural  diffidence,  which  flush< 
his    cheek,  and  slightly  restrained  his  speect 
Harrj-    Muir    made    his    acknowledgments 
His   dress    had   been    most   carefully    over 
looked  before  he  left  Glasgow  that  momin/ 
and  his  eye  was  shining  with  animation  aj 
high  hope. 

Mrs.  Charteris  felt  "  her  heart  warm* 
the  stranger  as  he  took  the  great  easy-c 
in  the   corner,    and    bent   forward    tow 
Cuthbert   as   to   his   guide   and   couns 
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**Hc  attitude  and  expression  charmed  Cuth- 

^^^*8  mother.      She  felt  that  her  son  had 

^e  much  for  this  yoimg  man- — that    he 

^^d   do  more — and  Harry   Muir  became 

^  to   her  good  heart,   because  he  made 

^  son  dearer,  and   still    more  worthy  of 

**  We  must  be  off  again  instantly,  mother," 
^^    Cuthbert,  "  to  meet  Davie  Lindsay  at 
-5^    office.     Ah,  Davie  is  a  slow  man  ;  he 
Hot  an  eye  for  a  mystery  like  some  other 
le ;    but  I  suppose  I  must    not  boast 
^^^^^ay  we  shall  do   a    h'ttle  business ;    to- 
^^^M^w   we   propose   a   trip   up   the   Firth 
the   Stirling  steamer,   and   a    glance   at 
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^^Denders.      Muir,  it  will  take  lots  of  money 
^^  put  that  house  in  decent  order,  you  may 
^  Bure." 

Harry    laughed;    twenty    pounds    would 
We  been  lots  of  money  to  Harry  two  days 
*go.     It    struck    him    as    being  slightly 
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ludicrous,  and  certainly  quite  amiMnng 
this  grandeur  of  expectation.  Thai 
should  have  a  house  to  repair,  and 
of  money  to  repair  it  —  he,  I: 
Muir  I 

''It  is  a  fine  country,  is  it  not?" 
asked,  in  some  haste,  to  cover  his  ner 
joy.  ''I  have  never  seen  those  linh 
Forth,  and  their  very  name  raises  one's 
pectation.  Did  you  not  say  this  hous 
enchantment  was  near  the  river  ?" 

"He  knows  no  more   than  we  do, 
Muir,"  said  Mrs.  Charteris.     "  You  will 
your  bed  here,  of   course?      No   doul 
is    a    bonnie  country,  but    mind  you  i 
look  for  nothing  like  the  Clyde." 

"  Come  along,  Muir — I  can't  preten 
cope  with   two   west  country,  people," 
Cuthbert.     "  Come,  Lindsay  will  be  wai 
open-mouthed  ;  and  to-morrow  we  must  n 
our  pilgrimage  together,  and  no  one  shall  s 
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^'^    ignorant  of  the  enchanted  palace  any 
^nore.     Come,  Muir/' 

Next  day  the  little  party   set  out  upon 

taeii'    brief  voyage.     This  freedom  of  enjoy- 

^^^iit,  without  stealth  or  remorse,  was  new  to 

"^rry.     He  breathed  freely.     It  seemed  to 

"'^tt*    as  from  a  listener,  he  became  a  par- 

toicer  in   the    conversation  of  Lindsay  and 

^  "arteris,  that  this  was  indeed  a  new  life,  a 

"^'^cing    atmosphere,    such   as   he   had   not 

■^tto^vyn  before.      He  became  quiet  at  first — 

^^^xiewhat    serious    even — and    looking    up 

^pOTi  an  April  sky,  and  down  upon  the  great 

^^^^^aun  chafing   and   foaming  in   the   little 

"^^ssd's    course,  there  came  upon   him   the 

^hstaaction  of  a  gentle  reverie,  picturing  the 

^^  to  come ! 

*Tie  times  to  come !     Harry  saw  honour, 

"^^tti,  independence,  happiness,  in  a  bright 

^^^d  before  him.     He  did  not  see,  would 

Aee — ^poor,  rash,    incautious    heart  ! — 
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that  a  grim  shadow  lowered  upon  them 
the  shadow  of  his  conqueriDg  sin — ^nor  t^ 
this  presence  hdd  the  keys  of  the  joyC^ 
home  he  dreamed  of,  and  stood  defiant  ^ 
its  threshold,  bhghting  the  flowers  aroiui 
the  door.  He  never  trembled  for  himself-^ 
poor  Harry!  there  seemed  before  hii 
nothing  but  security  and  peace. 

Overhead  the  clouds  flew  to  the  east  lib 
a  pilgrimage  of  birds,  sweeping  over  tb 
breadth  of  heaven  with  a  speed  which  mac 
you  dizzy ;  and  the  mass  of  shadow  threw 
sable  gleam  on  the  water,  as  it  dashed  v 
its  foaming  mane,  and  shook  it  in  the  breez 
There  are  no  clouds  down  the  Firth  whe 
Inchkeith  yonder  burns  and  expands  in  tt 
full  sunshine;  but  here  we  have  only  wa; 
ward  glances  of  light,  darting  down  upon  \ 
as  if  in  play,  which  vanish  in  a  moment  ini 
the  pursuing  cloud. 

The  little  vessel  leaps  over  the   buoya] 
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Water  with  sometimes  a  mist  of  spray  over  her 
*^^*^^,  and  the  passengers  march  in  quick 
^e  along  the  decks,  as  if  this  swell  and 
^^'^gthened  bound  made  music  vnid  and 
^^^^*tial,  stirring  the  heart  to  quicker 
'^^^tion. 

^ow  comes  a  sudden  gleam,  touching  the 
'^^^Set  outline  of  Inchcolm,  as  a  painter 
^^dd  have  it  touched ;  and  as  we  pass,  the 
jS'fct  glides  on  before  us,  glittering  upon  the 
slopes  of  Fife,  and  quivering  along  the 
es,  till  it  seems  to  sink  there,  like  a 
S^^lden  arrow  launched  out  of  the  heavens ; 
^^^  the  clouds  again  fly  over  us,  away  to  the 
^^^genial  east. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope — ^Ah,  Saxon   Mar- 

^^^t,  Atheling,   Exile,  Queen   and    Saint ! 

^^  there  hope  in  this  quiet  bay  when  the 

^^ttish  land  stretched  its  brown  arm  of  suc- 

^^^*to,  and  vowed  its  rude  heart  to  thy  service  ? 

L         ^ot  veiy  fer  oflF  now  is  grey  Dunfermline, 

\ 
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forsaken  of  kings — and  you  may  see  a 
glitter  on  the  furiher  side  of  those  ' 
drawing  hraes,  pointing  where  the  [ 
crumbles,  and  the  wallflower  and  ivy  floi 
over  forlorn  and  solitary  places,  vAksre  qi 
had  their  bowers,  and  kings  their  001 
chamber.  Here  too  is  the  royal  ferry, 
its  narrow  gateway,  bringing  to  a  poin 
broad  Firth  on  either  side;  and  we  i 
past  the  sentinel-rock,  which  has  Ic 
down  often  in  the  old  times  upon 
passing  boats  of  queens,  and  dash 
a  bound  into  the  free  course  once  n 
past  little  busy  ports,  and  slumbering 
lages,  past  the  great  houses  in  their  ni 
trees — till  brave  old  Demeyet  bows  his  si 
head  to  us  among  the  clouds,  and  the 
breaks  out  triumphant  over  the  cro 
rock  of  Stirling,  and  we  glide  into 
silvery  maze,  radiant  with  flying  1 
and  shadows — the  links  of  Forth. 
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^,  by  the  side  of  the  water,  a  great 

^  tree  droops  its  long  locks,  and  trails 

^  on  the  stream ;   behind  it  are  a  heavy 

^^  of  alders — hy  its  side  a  hawthorn  slowly 

^tedng   with  its  fiBgrant  blossom-^d 

^^Ve  the  alders  you  can  see  a  regular  line 

dm  and  beech,  marshalled  in  fair  suc- 

^^on,   which   seem   to   form    a    mall    or 

*^^nue    on    the   river's   side.      Beyond  aQ 

*I^pear    the  roof  and   gables    of   a  hidden 

*^^>>isc.     You  cannot  tell  either  size  or  form 


the   passing  glimpse  you  gain  of  it  from 

«^^  river,  but  the  heart  of  Harry  Muir  beats 

™^gh  as  his  eye  falls  on  this  home — a  home 

'**•    must    be,    for    smoke    curls    from   the 

^^^unmeys,    and   a   boat  lies    softly   rocking 

^    the    water  at    the    foot  of   the   saugh 

toee. 

**  Neighbours,"  said  Harry  to  himself, 
tmder  his  breath  ;  "  and  I,  too,  must  have 
a  boat  for  Lettie  and  Rose." 
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''Mr.  Muir/'  said  Lindsay,  bending  for- 
ward with  a  smile,  "  that  is  Allenders." 

The  heir  started  violently.  With  ai 
eager  look  he  tried  to  penetrate  the  net 
work  of  boughs  and  opening  leaves,  anc 
fsuling  that,  followed  with  his  eyes  the  verj 
smoke  as  it  curled  away  into  the  douds 
His  heart  beat  so  loudly  that,  for  a  moment 
it  made  him  sick. 

"  Allenders  ! — my  home,  their  home  !' 
murmured  Harry ;  and  he  felt  his  breas 
swell  as  if  with  a  rising  sob. 

A  drive  of  a  few  miles  from  Stirling 
brought  them  to  the  other  side  of  Allenders 
There  was  less  wood  there,  and  the  view  wa 
towards  the  wide  strath  in  which  lies  Ban 
nockburn.  But  Harry  had  not  time  to  lool 
at  the  prospect  without — there  was  some 
thing,  at  the  moment,  greatly  more  interest 
ing  to  him  in  the  gray  gables  and  dilapidatei 
rooms  within. 
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'^  house  was  Dot  large,  but  it  was  tall, 

^  windows  specked  over  it  in  all  corners, 

^out  an  attempt  at  regularity ;  and  on  the 

^^^tern  side    was    a  curious   little    turret, 

^''^ding  itself  abruptly  from  the  wall,  and 

^wiDg  up  a  spear  point,  now  black  and 

^^isbed,    over    the     heads  of    the    high 


Xhe  door  was  opened    to    them    tardily 

V      an    old   man,  who    did    not    seem    at 

^      desirous    that    they    should    penetrate 

'^yond   the    threshold.      This   custodier   of 

^e     house    of    Allendcrs     was    thin    and 

sl^riYefled,    and    had    a    face    dingy    with 

^Se    and    smoke,   the    small    features     of 

^Viidi  seemed  to  have    shrunk   and    crept 

^«>gether,  under  the  touch  of  time.     A  few 

^^  white    hairs    strayed   over    his   head, 

wcrging  from  the   crown  in  all  directions 

^  genuine  independence;   and  his  dress 

^  of  homespun  blue,   with  great  ribbed 
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stockings  and  buckled  shoes.  Those  f^ 
thin  angular  limbs  seemed  to  bend  any  ^ 
with  the  stiff  fitcility  of  wooden  joints ;  m 
as  he  dangled  his  lean  arms  by  his  side,  a 
gazed  with  light  grey  unmeaning  eyes  ii 
their  faces,  it  seemed  as  if  the  chill  wia 
of  years  and  poverty  had  frozen  his  very  so 

"  You  must  let  us  in  to  see  the  house,  i 
man,*'  said  Lindsay  briskly.  "This  is  1 
young  laird  I  have  brought  with  me.  Do  3 
think  he's  like  the  old  Allenders,  Dragon  ? 
YOU  should  know  them  well/' 

"  Whilk    anc    is    it,    Mr.    Lindsay — 
muckle    ane  or  the  little  ane?"  asked 
old  man. 

Now  Harr}'  was  by  no  means  little, 
did  not  at  all  relish  the  adjective. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Muir — ^Allenders  of  All^ 
ders,"  said  Lindsay,  hastily.    "  Come  in ; 
be  your  guide,  and  Dragon  here  will  overio 
us,  and  see  we  take  nothing  away." 
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Thej  entered  a  small  square  hall,  dimly 

^B^^ted,  at  the  further  end  of  which  was 

^  stone  staircase  of  good  proportions;   but 

«e  \ndl8  were  black  with  the  dust  of  yearsi 

^  the  oak  banist^^  of  the    stairs  were 

^ken  and   dilafadated.     It  had  a  dreary, 

^"^scrted,    uninhabitable  look;    and    Harry, 

)*iiddy   impressed    for  good  or    evil,   was 

^^^  inclined  to  think  Mrs.  Rodger's  little 

Parlour  a  brighter  home    than    this    after 

Xindsay  opened  qidckly,  and  with  the  air 

^    one     thoroughly    acquainted    with    the 

^^^,   which,    however,  he   had  only  once 

^^  before,  one  of  the  dim  oak  doors  which 

^^Oed  into  the  hall.     Within  was  a  wains- 

^*^  parlour  of  good  dimensions,  with  one 

^^^  window  in  the  great  blank  of  its  side 

^^  and  one  squeezed  into  a  comer  beside 

^  fire-place.     The  carpet  was  so  worn  that 

^^^fctem  and  colours  were  alike  indiscernible. 
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and  dark  curtains  of  fietded  purply-crimM 
hung  over  the  dingy  windows.  A  lot 
dining-table,  polished  and  glimmeria 
caught  one  ray  of  the  sunshine  without,  ai 
carried  it  down  the  narrow  length  of  t 
apartment  to  the  old-feshioned  sideboard 
the  end ;  but  save  for  this,  the  place  look 
as  desolate  as  could  be  imagined.  Linds 
turned  round  at  the  door  with  the  air  of 
exhibitor,  and  something  of  the  feeling ;  : 
though  himself,  at  the  first  glance,  b 
thought  all  this  very  chill  and  miserak 
he  looked  unconsciously  for  satisfaction  fr* 
Harry.  Harry  did  not  say  a  word.  Ak 
the  house  of  enchantment — the  fairy  pala^ 
The  reality  was  a  very  different  thing  fWi 
the  dream. 

Cuthbert  went  quickly  to  the  near 
window,  and  drew  away  with  more  ener 
than  was  needful  the  jealous  curtain. 

"  Another  window  here  to  keep  this  o 
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^^pany,  and  some  pictures  on  these  grim 
P^^^ds,  and  brighter  furniture — you  will 
^'^^Ice  this  room  the  pleasantest  of  winter 
P^i^ourSy  Muir.  One  can  have  no  idea 
^  ^hat  it  will  be,  from  its  appearance  just 

^Anither  window!"  exclaimed  the  old 
^■^^^n, who  had  followed  them.  "Would  ye 
bj"eak  the  guid  wall,  ye  wasterful  prodigal  ? 
*^^.  Lindsay,  is't  this  ane?"  and  he 
Pointed     his     finger    wrathfiilly    at    Cuth- 


*'  No,  no,"  said  Harry  Muir,  with  restored 

^^^^-hmnour ;  "  we  must  take  your  counsel 

^*^^  you  like  the  walls  so  well.     But  what 

your  name  ?    What  did  you  call  him,  Mr. 

^^dsay  ?" 

**  They  ca'  me  Dragon,"  said  the  warden 

^^     Menders,    vacantly,      "That    is,    Fm 

leaning  my  name's  Edom   Comrie ;  but  I 

i       ^ver  hear  onybody  have  the  civility  to  ca* 
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me  aught  but  Dragon.  Put  in  anitl 
window!  What  would  ye  do  that  for, 
would  like  to  ken?  Do  ye  mean  to  i 
that  wliat  was  licht  enough  for  the  ai 
AllenderSy  is  no  licht  enough  for  the  like 
you?  You  can  wear  spectacles  if  yi 
vision  is  filing.  I  do  it  mysd' ;  but  w 
for  wad  ye  break  the  guid  bonnie  wa'  t 
might  withstand  the  French,  for  a  nonse 
window  ?  And  there's  a  bonnie  bush  a' 
o'  white  roses,  in  their  season,  leaning  on 
house  close  by  there.  Would  ye  tra 
down  my  bonnie  lady  rose  for  your  ma 
work?  Mr.  Lindsay,  is't  no  again 
law?" 

"  But  what  if  we  brought  a  bonnie  L 
Rose  to  sit  at  the  new  window,  and  look 
upon  the  flowers !"  said  Cuthbert  with  aqi: 
blush.  "  When  Allenders  brings  his  fan 
home,  he'll  bring  ladies  here;  and  flow 
you  know,  never  thrive  without  light.     ^ 
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N?o\4a  t^ot  show  yourself  a  dragon    to    the 

^^^:  Adam— the  first  time  they  heard  of 
jou,  too.'' 

'^^  old  man  chuckled  a  strange  laugh. 

'He  thinks  Fm  heeding  about  ladies — 

^'  and  youTl  nane  of  you  be  learned,  I 

^ton ;  for  if  ye  were,  there's  routh  o'  grand 

^ks  ben  the  house — I  whiles  read  in  them 

^ysel,  and  they  are  a'  guid  reading  and  pro- 

^^ble.    When  I  come  on  an  ill  ane,  I  kindle 

^y  fire  wi't.     I  laid  my  hand  on  ane  yes- 

^^'^n,  that's  nae  better  than  it  should  be,  in 

^y  judgment ;  but  it  was  uncommon  divert- 

^*^g,  and  I  just  laid  it  by  again,  for  my  ain 

^^^*iial  pleasure — ^for  I'm  no  abune  the  like  o' 

*^at,  though  I'm  auld.     Come  away,  AUen- 

^^»^ — if  you  are  AUenders ;  I'll  let  you  see  the 

^^ook,  and  like  a  guid  laddie,  ye'U  take  nae 

"^d  of  yon  birkie  and  his  windows." 

The  young  men  followed  their  conductor 

« 

^^  high  good-humour.     He  had  quite  neu- 
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tralized   the  mdandioly   appearance  c 
hottse. 

Opposite  the  dining-parlour  waa  a 
smaller  apartment,   heavy  and    dark 
books.      Into  the  sombre  twfligfat  of 
room  no  stray  sunbeam  wandered, 
trees  doeed   it    round  without,   and 
book-cases,  dotty  and  crowded,  ofqp 
the  wan  within.     A  single  old  print  of 
obscure  Stirlingshire  divine,  long  sino 
gotten,  hung  over    the  mantel*piece, 
much-worn  leathern  chair    stood    bef! 
little  writing-table  in  front  of  the  fire 
A  window-seat,  cushioned  and  coverei 
hard  crimson  moreen,  occupied  the  rec 
the  window ;  but  from  this  window  yo 
looked  out  upon  the  damp  outline  of  ; 
lected  flower-bed,  covered  with  rank  v 
tion,  and    upon  the    dose  screen  of 
which  bent  round  it  on  every  side. 

*'  Man,  I  dinna  entne  ye   the  land 
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cWmed  the  hannless  Dragon  of  Menders, 
*'lHit  I  (fiv  envie  ye  the  books ;  and  being  a 
<^nt,  yell  no  ken  how  to  make  a  right  use 
tfthem.  Now  isna  this  a  grand  room? 
H  wanrant  ye  never  w&re  in  a  muckle  house 
B»  this  afore  f' 

^It  is  light  we  want — nothing  but  light. 
^^  is  the  gloom  which  makes  these  rooms 
**^k  80  dreary,"  said  Charteris,  sympatheti- 
^^y  beholding  the  chill  which  again  fell  over 

Hany  went  to  the  window,  and  looked 
^^^^^  Why  they  would  be  buried  here — and 
^^  good  fortune  was  a  piece  of  penance  after 

*^  You  should  give  me  another  five  hun- 
^'^^  a-year  for  consenting  to  live  in  this 
W^,  Mr.  Lindsay,"  he  said  in  almost  an 
^^•^ted  tone. 

Poor  Harry  had  a  weakness  of  thinking 
^t   disagreeable    things   were    somebody's 

c  2 
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fault.     He  was  quite  impatient  with  Lindsay 
and  Charteris.     He  felt  as  if  they  had  de-^ 
luded  him. 

"Dr.   Allenders    in    Stirling  would    no^ 
think  so»"  said  Lindsay,  in  his  turn  a  litt^ 
offended.      ''  I  dare  say  you  might  find 
Jacob  among  them  eager  enough  to  bargi^v 
for  the  birthright." 

'^  See,  my  man,  here's  the  book,*'  said  ^K 
old  servant,  shuffling  up  to  Harry.  "  ^ 
ncedna  say  ony thing  to  the  minister  al>^:i 
it,  if  ye  should  happen  to  fall  in  with 
for,  maybe,  he  mightna  think  it  very 
for  a  man  of  my  years ;  and  111  put  it 
the  house  on  the  hob  to  kindle  the  fire  wb^ 
Tm  done  reading  it ;  but  it's  awfu'  entertaiv 
ing.  See,  look  at  it;  but  I  canna  ca'  } 
Allenders — Allenders  was  an  auld  man,  ar 
you're  only  a  laddie.  What  do  they  ca' 
by  your  christened  name  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Harry  Muir,"  was  the 
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^^  ^'eply,  for  Harry  had  unconsciously  a 

te«fing  q{  disgust  now  at  the  very  sound  of 

Allenders. 
"Hairy!      What    garred    them    ca'    ye 

Hairy?  it^s  no  a  canny  name  for  a  laird  of 

,    ABenders ;  and  there's  never  ane  been  called 

by  it  smoe  the  time  the  lady  was  lost ;  but  I 

hope  yell  oome  to  nae  skaith,  for  you're  no 

an  ill  lad,  judging  by  your  looks.     And  ye 

have  leddies  coming,   have  ye?  what  right 

has  the  like  of  you  to  leddies  ?" 

**  My  sisters  and  my  wife,  Adam,"  ^aid 
Harry,  with  a  smile. 

•'  His  wife  !  hear  till  him  !  WiU  ye  tell  me 
that  the  like  of  this  bit  callant's  married? 
Sirs.  I  never  was  married  mysel." 

The  poor  old  feeble  Dragon  looked  round 
as  he  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  hero,  and  lifting 
up  his  shrivelled  hands,  exhibited  himself 
complacently.  But  as  he  did  this,  his  book 
feU,  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  he  presented 
it  to  Harry,  with  an  \mmeaning  smile. 
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Poor  Dragon  !  it  was  a  very  rare  and 
old  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  his  re 
handling  had  by  no  means  improved.  H 
was  not  sufficiently  learned  to  know  th 
was  curious  and  valuable,  but  he  saw  its  g 
age  and  antique  appearance,  and  thoug] 
might  be  better  employed  than  kind 
Adam's  fire. 

"  When  you  are  done  with  it,  keep  ii 
me,  Dragon,"  said  Harry ;  "  I  should  lik 
look  at  it  myself." 

The  old  man  began  to  shake  his  1: 
slowly  at  first,  but  with  a  gradually  increa 
rapidity  of  motion. 

**  I'm  far  from  cle4ir  that  it's  right  to 
the  like  o'  this  to  young  folk ;  it's  only  t 
who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  c 
cised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil. 
Apostle  says ;  and  you  are  but  a  babe  t 
fed  on  the  sincere  milk.  How  mony  si 
have  ye,  Mr.  Hairy  ?" 

"  Three,  Dragon." 
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^Three  sisters  and  ae  wife!  four  womm 

'^  a  house  at  ance !     Come  your  ways  up 

^  D[luckIe  stair/'  said  the  old  man,  hastily^ 

•^  see  the  bonnie  rooms  we've  gotten  to 

*^^tee  them  a'  in;  and  plenty  of  light  and 

'^^ty  of  windows,  for  a'  yon  birkie  says." 

^lie  young  men  followed  in  silence. 

On  the  second  story  there  was  a  multitude 

amall  rooms.     One   of  them,  over  the 

^J'ary,  which  they  entered  first,  disclosed  to 

■^^^rry's  half-reluctant  eyes,  the  prettiest  of 

^*le  sihreiy  bums,  sparkling  away  into  the 

*,  imder  the  shelter  of  those  overgrown 

which  made  the  under  rooms  so  melan* 

Here  we  are,"  said  Lindsay,  triumphantly. 

Ilow  you  may  feel  on  the  matter,  I  can't 

^^,  Mr.  Muir,  but  this  seems  very  fine  to 

^^ ;  and  the  windows  behind  look  out  on 

*^e  Forth." 

Hany  was  half-ashamed  of  his  ill-humour, 


<c 
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but  for  the  moment  he  oould  not  oom 

it- 

''Well  give  this  room  to  the  bom 

ane,"  said  the  Dragon,  with  his  feeUe  sd 

**Whilk  ane's  that,  Mr.  Hairy?  and  ji 

no  be  for  ony  mair  windows  for  your  I 

Rose,"  added  the  old  man,  turning  aha 

round  on  Cuthbert. 

Cuthhert  had  been  investigating  the  ap 
ment  behind. 

"The  very  brightest  of  drawing-rooc 
said  the  advocate,  with  a  warmth  which  n 
Harry  stQl  more  ashamed  of  himself.  " ' 
have  nothing  to  do  but  take  down  this  p 
tion,  and  throw  the  two  into  one  room." 

The  poor  old  guardian  of  these  dim  v 
clenched  his  hund,  and  shook  it  with  ft 
vehemence  in  Cuthbert's  face : 

"Would  ye  put  such  radical  notions 
the  innocent  lad's  head  ?     Would  ye  dav 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Lord  what  a  nothing  is  this  little  span 

We  call  a  man  ! 
How  alight  and  short  are  his  resolves  at  longest. 

How  weak  at  strongest ! 

QUARLBS. 


CuTHBERT  Charteris  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh that  night,  but  not  until  he  had  first 
made  a  rude  outline — he  was  no  artist,  but 
could  use  his  pencil  enough  for  this — of 
Allenders,  with  its  eccentric  turret  and  shady 
mall,  and  the  boat — a  very  crazy,  incom- 
petent  boat  as  it  turned  out — flying  luider 
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the  saugh  tree  upon  the  quiet  water.     H 
showed    it  to  Harry,  as  they  eagerly  coi 
suited    about    the    necessary   improvemen 
and  Harry  thought  it  quite   a   remarkabl 
production ;    but  Cuthbert  greatly  doub 
as  he  enclosed  it  to  Martha  Muir.    The  d 
almost  lost  its  original  intention  of  sim 
kindness,  as  he  pondered  over  it,  and  fearc 
that  they  might  think  his  drawing  a 
poor  affair ;  but  it  was  sent  at  last. 


Harry  remained  with  Lindsay  in  Stirlii 
It  was  necessary  to  see  the  family  of  ASU 
ders  residing  there,  who,  failing  Harry  a-:^^^"J<i 
his  household,  were  next   heirs;    and  sommrme 
legal  forms  had  also  to  be  gone   throu^^^^'^* 
Harry  had  recovered  his  usual  spirits;       H— he 
was  excited  with  his  new  position,  with 
proposed  improvements,  and  even  with 
inn  lodgings;    and  while  Lindsay  laboiur^^^ 

i 

through   some    necessary    processes   for    l^  '^ 
enfeoffment,   Harry  strayed  out  to  see  it^^ 

i 
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town.     He  saw  the  town,  it  was  very  true. 

He    dimbed   to  the  bastions  of   the  lofty 

castle,  and  looked  round  him  east  and  west. 

the  blue  Highland  hills  in  the  distance — 

Demeyet  and  his  brother  Ochils,  glooming 

in.    brown  shadows  over  the  country  at  his 

feefc — to   the    silvery    maze  of    the   Forth, 

'vrantoning  in  and  out  between  those  verdant 

bai]^1is  as  if  he  were  fain  of  a   pretext   to 

^g^r  at  every  coraer,  because  he  loved  the 

^*y   80  well — and  to  the    broad  strath  of 

"**»iiockbum,  stealing  away  into  those  great 

*"^^s  of  doud,   which   seemed  to   carry  its 

E^Hy  sloping    plain  into   the  distant  sky. 

™*^  looked  upon  them   all,   and   mused 

*^   lingered,   thinking  pleasant    thoughts. 

*"^n  he  saw  the  lights  begin  to  gleam,  one 

*ft^  another,  in  the  town   below,  and   he 

^^tered  down  to  walk  through  the  streets 

with  their  pleasant,  quiet,  leisurely  stir,  and 

then  to  return  to  his  hotel. 

fiut  it  was  very  late  when  Harry  returned 
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to  his  hotel — and  he  was  "  indisposed,"  ai 
would  not  see  the  wondering  Lindsay,  wl 
only  left  his  papers  for  the  supper  he  h- 
ordered,  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Muir  h. 
already  gone  to  his  room,  and  was  *'  ind. 
posed."  Lindsay  was  puzzled  and  offendi 
He  could  not  make  out  what  this  sudd 
indisposition  could  mean. 

Poor  Harry  !  next  morning  he  rose  la 
with   an  aching   head  and    a  pained  he^ 
He  forgot  at  first  when  he  woke  how 
had  concluded  the  last  evening;  but  as 
remembrance  dawned  upon  him,  he  wru- 
his  hands  and  groaned  aloud.     What  co 
he  do  ?    how  could  he  defend  himself  agai. 
this  overpowering  weakness  ?  He  threw  hi 
self  upon  his  face,  and  prayed  in  an  agony 
self-reproach  and   shame,    for   strength, 
deliverance.      Alas !    this   great   inheritan 
this  fair  new  life — had  he  put  the  stain  of  i 
infirmity  upon  its  promise  already. 

Lindsay  had  breakfasted  some  time  befo 
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Harry  made  his  appearance  in  their  sitting- 
'^^^m ;  and  now  sat  at  a  window,  reading 
^  newspaper,  and  looking  very  grave  and 
stately.  A  ceremonious  salutation  passed 
wtween  them ;  and  Harry,  sick,  despondent, 
^d  miserable,  sat  down  at  the  table.  As  he 
loitered  over  his  coflFee,  and  pushed  his  plate 
^way  from  him  with  loathing,  there  was 
Perfect  silence  in  the  room,  except  for  the 
'^stling  of  Lindsay's  paper,  and  his  own 
'^tless  motions. 

I^oor  Harry  was  utterly  cast  down,    but 

^  ^humiliation  struggled  with  a  fierce  irrita- 

^^^y ;   and  Lindsay  never  moved  his  paper, 

^*^  his  companion  felt  the  strongest  impulse 

snatch    it  from  his  hand,   and    trample 

^      it,  as  if   the  indifference,    which   could 

^^^tent  itself  with  a  newspaper,  while  he  was 

^^ering   thus,    was    a    positive    injury    to 

AVhen  he  had  finished  breakfast,  he  re- 
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mained  still  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  idly  brooding  over  the  disordered  table. 
He  did  not  feel  any  inclination  to  go  out,  he 
had  indeed  nothing  present  before  him,  but 
a  diseased  image  of  himself  overspread  with, 
blank  despondency,  and  clouded  with  rising 
ill-humour.  He  had  never  felt  this  so  much 
before ;  for  always  before  he  had  to  justify  him- 
self, or  to  melt  in  sympathy  with  those  tean 
of  yearning  love  and  pity  which  had  been 
wept  over  him  so  often.  He  scarcely  had 
known  till  now  how  bitterly  and  harshly 
the  soul  can  condemn  itself,  alone. 

"When  you  are  at  leisure,  Mr.  Muir," 
said  Lindsay,  coldly,  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  accompany  me  to  call  on  Dr.  Allenders. 
He  was  here  last  night,  having  received  a 
note  I  wrote  him  from  Edinburgh ;  and  as 
he  did  not  see  you  then — " 

"  Of  course,  I  am  ready — of  course,"  said 
Harry,    starting   up  hastily.      "It   was   im- 
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^^^^Ue  I  oould  know  when  Dr.  Allenders 
^*^iricd  to  call.  But  I  am  quite  at  your 
^^Ociiaand,  Mr.  Lindsay.  Does  this  man 
**^^an  to  dispute  my  daim  ?" 

**This  man  is  a  person  of  the  highest 
^^^^^ttracter/*  said  Lindsay,  with  his  stiff 
B>"&yity.  '*  Having  seen  the  documents,  he 
doc^  not  intend  to  put  any  obstacle  in  your 
'^'^y,  Mr.  Muir.  By  the  bye,  I  do  not  know 
'^^l^cther  vou  mean  to  assume  the  name  of 
family  which  you  succeed.  It  is  not  a 
*x>ndition  of  the  will  certainly,  but  it  was 
'pfied.  Shall  I  present  you  to  the  Doctor 
Afr.  Allenders  ?" 

**No,  no,  not  yet,"  said  the  conscienoe- 
^^ken  Harry.  *'  Not  yet— not  to-day.  No, 
^^■^let  it  be  a  better  time." 

These  words  were  spoken  incoherently, 
^^t  Lindsay  understood  them,  and  his  heart 
^^  softened. 

They    went    out,    and    the    conversation 
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gradually  became  less  constrained  and  mo 
familiar ;  but  E[arry  painfully  recognised  tl 
places  which  he  had  passed  during  tl 
ramble  of  the  previous  night,  and  vowed 
his  heart,  as  the  bright  day  without  restor 
in  some  degree  his  failing  spirit  and  coura| 
that  never  more,  never  again,  should  th* 
inanimate  things  remind  him  of  temptatic 
yielded  to,  and  resolutions  broken.  P* 
Harry  !  a  very  short  time  makes  him  as  c< 
fident  as  ever ;  and  when  they  have  reacl 
the  doctor's  door,  he  has  again  begun  to  Ic 
forward  fearlessly  into  the  future,  and 
bring  no  self-distrust  or  trembling  out  of  tl 
past. 

The  doctor's  house  is  on  the  outskirts 
the  town,  a  square,   comfortable  habitatio 
with  a  radiant  glimpse  from  its  windows 
the  mazes  of  the  river  and  the  far-off  hi 
Upon  the  door  glitters  a  brass  plate,  beari 
the  name  of  John  AUenders,  M.D. ;  and  I 
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John  ADenders  seems  to  be  in  comfortable 

circumstanceSy  for  a  spruce  boy  in  buttons 

^ypens  the  door,   and  they  are    shown  into 

^  handsome  library,  which  a  strong,  peculiar 

fi^^grance,  and  a  suspicious  glass  door  with 

litOe  red  clirtiinSy  prodbdms  to  be  near  the 

^^^^geiy ;  but  Dr.  John  has  a  good  collection 

^  books,  and  altogether  appears  to  Harry  an 

^^ceedingly  creditable  relation,  and  one  with 

^6om  even  the  heir  of  Allenders  may  be 

^^ciently  well  ]deased  to  count  kin. 

I^  is  some  time  before  Dr.  John  makes  his 
*PP^arance ;  but  Lindsay,  who  stands  opposite 
^  glass  door,  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  dissi- 
P^'^Jooking  head,  in  great  |hirt  collars, 
*^^hily  peeping  through  the  red  curtains 
Harry,  and  making  faces  with  an  ex- 
P^^^ion  of  immitigated  disgust.  But  he 
^^  scarcely  time  to  notice  this,  when  a 
^'^dow  falls   upon   the  door,    and,  with  a 

TOL.   II.  '  D 
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solemn     step,    Dr.    Allenders     eaters 
library. 

He  is  a  common-place  looking  man, 
great  dark  eyes,  which  project  almost  tZi 
whole  round  from  under  the  puckered  eyefi 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  those  eyes  move 
as  if  they  were  touched  by  strings  or  wire 
behind;  but  the  rest  of  his  face  is  ver 
tolerable,  and  he  looks  what  he  is, 
thoroughly  respectable  person,  driving  h 
gig,  and  having  money  in  the  bank;  ai 
understanding  himself  to  be  a  responsib 
man,  ow*ing  society,  in  right  of  his  positic 
in  it,  ever  so  many  observances  and  pr 
prieties. 

■ 

Close  behind  Dr.  Allenders,  comes  tl 
dissipated  head  and  the  shirt  collars,  whic 
just  now  made  faces  at  Harry  Muir.  Tl 
owner  of  the  head  stumbles  up  the  tv 
steps  which  connect  the  lower  level  of  tl 
surgery    with    that   of  this    more    dignifi< 
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apartmeDt,   and    enters    the    room    with   a 

s^vagger.      He    has  eyes   like  the   doctor's, 

uid  a   long,  sallow  face,  encircled    by   the 

luxuriant  brushwood  which  repeats  irnder  his 

c^iin  the  shaggy  forest  of  hair  which  is  the 

cro^im  and  glory  on  his  head.     He  wears  a 

very  short  grey  coat,  a  coloured  shirt,  and  an 

immense  neck-doth;  and  there   enters  with 

Mm  into  the  room  an  atmosphere  of  smoke, 

tint;ed  with  many  harmonizing  odours,  which 

envelopes  his  whole  person  like  a  separate 

worid. 

Harry  turned  round  with  slightly  nervous 

^^^ste  as   the  doctor   made  his   appearance. 

^^e  Doctor  bowed,  and  held  out  his  hand 

^^tt  a  frankness   half  real,  half  assumed ; 

^^^  Harry's  hand  fell  as  it  advanced  to  meet 

^*^  of  Dr.  Allenders,  while  Dr.  Allenders' 

^^  uttered  a  coarse  exclamation  of  surprise 

^d  recognition.     Poor  Harry !  his  face  be- 

^^e  purple  with  very  shame  and  anger — for 

D  2 
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this  coarse  prodigal  had  been  one  of  Us  \i^^ 
compaDions  on  the  pevions  ni^t. 

^  Met  before  ?"  said  the-doctor^  inquiriDg^^^ 
as  Harry  stimulated  by  the  rude  kugh 
young  AUenden,  and  the  serious  wonder 
Lindsay,   made  a  strong  effort  to 
himself.      ^  Seen   my   son  in    some  othefl^ 
place,  Mr.  Muir?    I  am  glad  of  that, 
blood  is  thicker  than  water ;  and  though 
have  lost  an  estate  through  your  means,  m; 
young  friend,  I  hope  we'll  have  grace  given  -^ 
us  not  to  be  envious,  but  to  rejoice  in  your  ^ 
exaltation   as  if  it  were  our  own  ;    besides 
that,  it  would  have  been  very  inconvenient 
to  me — extremely  inconvenient  for  my  pro- 
fessional duties — to   have   lived    five    miles 
out  of  town ;    and   then  the  house  is  such 
an  old  tumble-down  affair.      So  I  wish  you 
joy,  most  heartily,  Mr.  Muir.      The  income 
of  Allenders'  estate  would  have  been  small 
compensation    to   me,  and  Gilbert  here  has 
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^  ^Qtded  to  the  harness  yet ;   so  we've  no 

^^  to  oomj^ain — ^not  a  shadow.      Pray 

*  down— or  will  you  come  up-stairs  and 

*^  ifty  wife  and  my  daughters  ?     Oh,  we'll 

^t  disturb  them  ;  and  being  relations,  they 

*^Ve  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Muir — I  told  them 

Myself  yesterday-^-and  would  like  to  see  the 

*H5,r  heir." 

^  I  say  Muir,  my  boy,  I'm  ddighted  it's 
^^'^*'  said  Mr.  Gilbert  ADenders,  thrusting 
'^^^^^vard  a  great  bony,  tamed  hand,  orna- 
^^^^ted  with  a  large  ring.  **  Pleasant  night, 
^^t  ni^t,  wasn't  it?  Glad  to  see  we've 
5^*  another  good  fellow  among  us.  Come 
^^^^^gup-«tairs  and  see  the  girls." 

^bf  r.  Gilbert  Allenders  had  a  rough  voice, 

^^**ii  the  coarsest  of  provincial  accents ;  and 

^^    snend  the  matter,  Mr.  Gilbert  put  himself 

^   ^te  extraordinary  pains  to  speak  English, 

^^^itting   his   r's   with    painful   distinctness, 

*^Ul  oow  and  then  dropping  a  necessary  h. 
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It  had  been  a  matter  of  considerahle  study 
to  him,  and  he  was  very  complacent  about 
his  success. 

Harry  submitted  with  a  bad  grace  to  shake 
hands,  and  unconsciously  drew  nearer  to 
Lindsay. 

But  Lindsay,  who  only  smiled  at  the 
vulgar  Mr.  Gilbert,  instinctively  drew  himself 
up,  and  turned  his  face  from  Harry.  Harry 
Muir  for  himself  was  nothing  to  the  young 
lawyer;  but  Lindsay  felt  personal  offence 
mingle  in  the  contempt  with  which  he  per- 
ceived how  his  client  chose  his  company — 
leaving  himself  solitary  in  their  inn,  to  go 
and  seek  out  a  party  which  could  admit  this 
Gilbert  Allenders.  Henceforth,  Mr.  Lindsay 
might  be  man  of  business  to  the  new  heir — 
friend  he  could  never  be. 

"*  I  must  be  in  Edinburgh  this  afternoon," 
said  Lindsay  coldly.  "  Do  you  accompany  me 
Mr.  Muir  ?  for  if  you  do  not,  I  have  accom- 
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pfished  all  that  is  necessary  here,  I  fancy, 
and  may  take  my  leave/' 

Harry  hesitated  for  a  moment,    his  better 

feelings  struggling   with    false    shame   and 

piide ;    but    lifting  his   eyes  suddenly,   he 

encountered   the  derisive  smile   of    Gilbert 

ABenders,  and  took  in  with  one  rapid  glance 

^  the    characteristics    of    his   new-found 

'kinsman.       These  had  more   effect  on  his 

^''sceptibility  than  either  reason  or  repentance. 

*Iedid  not  decide  on  returning  in  the  lawyer's 

''^^ctable    society,    because  he    feared   for 

^  own  weakness,   if  he  permitted  himself 

^  I'einain  here    alone.      No,    oflen  though 

^*^'s  weakness   had    been    demonstrated 

^^^  to  his  own  conviction,  it  was  not  this ; 

^*  what  a  knowledge  of  himself  could  not 

^>  disgust  with  Gilbert  Menders  did.      He 

^^swered  hastily  that  he  too  would  return 

^once,  and  persuading  Lindsay  to  remain 

^d  accompany  him  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
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room  where  Mrs.  Allenders  and  her  daiigb- 
ters  sat  m  state  expecting  their  visit,  they 
at  length  left  the  house  together,  dedining 
the  preferred  escort  of  Mr.  GilberL 

But  Harry  did  not  escape  without  a 
galling  punishment  for  the  previoua  night's 
folly.  GUbert  Allenders,  seeing  how  be 
winced  under  it,  plied  him  with  allusioa 
after  allusion.  *'  Last  night,  you  reooUect  ?" 
and  with  the  most  malicious  perseverance 
recalled  its  speeches,  its  laughter,  its  jokes 
and  its  noise,  assuming  too  an  ostentation 
of  familiarity  and  good-fellowship  which 
Harry  could  scarcely  restrain  his  fury  at. 
The  effect  was  good  and  bad ;  on  the  one 
hand,  Harry  vowed  to  himself  fiercely  that 
he  never  would  put  himself  in  the  power 
of  such  a  man  again :  on  the  other,  he 
forgot  how  he  himself  had  wasted  the  fair 
summer  night  begun  with  pleasant  thoughts 
and  blessings ;    how  he  had  desecrated  and 
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polluted  what  should  have  been  its  pure 
and  healthful  dose.  He  forgot  his  re- 
pentance. He  felt  himself  an  ill-used  man. 
But  he  left  Stirling  that  night  with  the 
half-Qiollified  Lindsay.  So  much  at  least 
was  gained. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyous  dreams 
more  fair! 

CASTLE   OF    INDOLENCE. 


In  the  parlour  at  Port  Dundas  the  window 
is  open,  the  little  muslin  blind  waves  in  the 
soft  air,  and  sounds  steal  in  drowsily  through 
the  sunshine  from  without.  At  the  table 
sits  Agnes,  in  her  best  gown,  writing  a  letter 
to  Harry.  Violet,  in  a  comer,  stands  erect 
with  her  hands  behind  her,  defying  Rose, 
who  sits  with  great  dignity  in  the  arm-chair 
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to  puzzle  her  with  that  spelling-book.  Little 
Harry,  now  b^nniDg  to  walk,  creeps  about 
the  floor  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  and  indeed 
they  are  all  idling  but  Martha,  who  still 
'works  at  the  "  opening,"  though  you  perceive 
she  does  it  slowly,  and  has  not  the  keen  in- 
terest in  "  getting  on  "  which  she  had  a  week 


Agnes  writes  rather  laboriously — she  is  no 

penwoman;  and  what  she  writes  is  just  about 

nothing  at  all — a  donaestic  letter,  full  of  implied 

tenderness    and    exuberant    hopes,   through 

wWch  you  can  scarcely  see  the  sober  and 

solemn  solicitude  which  has   made  Harry's 

^e  a  woman  deeper  than  her  nature,  and 

^er  than  her  years.     But  the  heart  of  the 

Joung  ^fe  is  very  light  now,  and  she  looks 

^he  sleeve  of  her  best  gown  with  a  smile, 

^he  pauses  to  arrange  the  next  sentence, 

^  beats  upon  her  hand  with  the  feather  of 

^'^   pen.     Little  Harry  seated   at  her  feet, 
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vAkix  he  makes  a  hilf-ivaj  iMmie  betve^ 
two  eoroa%  tean  wvqr  v^  sppfltite  il" 
grait  orai^«  roGmdinig  himaJfj  befin^  «l 
hands  and  kneei^  ha  ataila  iqm  tnolhi 
oiiciiBAnivvttntkMi* 

Looldiig  down  upon  Um  kfvii^»  A 
young  mother  oonoocta  her  next  aflotaai 
with  triumjdiant  suooeaa ;  and  you  can  goaa 
without  looking  o?w  her  ahotdder,  what 
pretty  outline  grows  upon  her  paper,  undi 
that  inspired  peo,  which  can  write  so  quids! 
now.  It  IS  not  a  daguerreotype  of  littk  Han 
which  bis  mother  will  send  to  his  fiitiier ;  bi 
indeed  one  cannot  tell  what  height  of  ezoe 
knee  and  warm  expitssioa  this  very  dagu« 
otype  can  attain  to,  when  the  sunshine  whk 
makes  the  portraiture  is  not  the  light  i 
common  day,  but  of  love. 

Nor  are  you  working  either,  little  dari 
haired  Violet !  Alas,  it  is  no  senaiUe  edua 
tional  purpose  wbidi  has  carried  you  into  tt 
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^^*^^>  with  one  defiant  foot  pdanted  furmly 

^^  the  other,  and   those  restless  hands 

^'^'^  detmirdy  behind.     Not  a  respectable 

Vn  gravely  administered  and  received,  as 

^^^Qds  should  be,  but  a  challenge  prouifly 

P^^^ik  to  Rose  to  "  fickle  "  you,  who  are  very 

^('■llfident  in  tiiis  particular  of  spelling,  that 

J^^Hi   cannot  be  ^'ficUed."     A  slight  curve 

iipon  the  brow  of  Rose,  as  she  hunts  up  and 

<lof^mi  through  all  those  pages  for  hard  words, 

B^trnmates  liiat  she  is  a  little  ''  fielded  "  h^- 

sclf ;  and  Violet  noses  her  head  more  proudly, 

^'mI  Rose  laughs  with  greater  mirth  as  each 

^^^^^^essive  word  is  achieved,  though  now  and 

^^>>  the  dder  trifler   discovers  that  she  is 

^^^>  and  wonders  why  it  is,  and  remembers 

^  Cause  which  has  made  their  industry  less 

^K^^t,  with  new  smiles  and  joy. 

-^^it  Martha  still  works  at  her  "  opening." 

the  last  which   thev  are  ever  to  do, 

^*"*^  says,  is  a  collar  very  elaborately  em- 
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broidered,  which  Martha  resolves  i 
bestowed  on  Agnes,  as  one  mensorial 
toUsomc  days  when  tliey  arc  past 
sterner  lines  in  Martha's  face  have 
and  her  eyehds  droop  softly  with  a 
pleasant  weariness  over  her  subduf 
Somedmes  the  cur\-es  about  her 
move  with  a  momentary  quiver,  ns  ti 
few  tears  were  about  to  fall ;  but  E 
never  falL  And  sometimes  she  lays  d 
work  OD  her  knee,  and  droops  her  b 
ward,  and  looks  up  under  Her  eyelash 
a  SDiQe  at  the  young  mother,  or  at  t 
household  flowers.  These  are  loDg, 
lingering  glances,  not  bright  but  di 
the  unusual  gentleness  of  this  unusual 
The  sounds  without  do  not  strili 
your  ear  harshly,  as  sounds  do  in  wii 
this  April  day  is  warm  and  genial,  lili 
in  June,  and  has  in  it  a  natural  ht 
calm,   which    softens    every    distant 
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Chief  of  all  passing  voices  come  gaily  through 

tfie  sutxshiQe  and  the  open  window,  the  song 

of  Maggie  McGillivray.     She  is  sitting  again 

on  heir  mother's  step,  with  the  full  sunshine, 

iftiAx  she  does  not  at  all  heed,  streaming 

W^   her  brown,   wholesome,   comely  face. 

H^  Scissors  flash  in  the  sun,  her  yellow  hair 

wns;  but  Maggie  only   throws  over  her 

"^  the  finished  end  of  her  web,  and  dips 

^d  slogs  with  unfiedling  cheerfidness.     This 

^e  it  is  not  the  "  Lea  Rig,"  but  "  Kelvin 

^ftve,"  to  which  the  shears  march  and  keep 

^'^e ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a  zest 

« 

^^  gives  to  idleness,  when  one  can  look  out 

^Pon  industry   so    sunshiny    and    alert    as 
this. 

**  Perfunctory — p,  e,  r,  f,  u,  n,  c,  t  —  Eh  ! 
**^^,  yonder*s  Postie,  with  a  letter,"  cried 
^^olet,  out  of  breath. 

**  It's  sure  to  be  from  Harry,  he's  always 
^  thoughtful,"  said  the  young  wife ;  "  run 
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aad get  k,  ViokL  I  iMrivif  fas  fas  «« 
ti»  hove  jct— I  iMMkv  if  ke  faii  «tii 
wba  Wro  all  to  go— I  wwiiif  hi  I 
dunk  of  Urn  mititig  i«db  toi4qrt  A« 
Hairy!  lie wodd tUak ive woaid be aniiai 
Martha.'' 

^HWb  time;  eivybodf  lut  ne  gsia 
latteTi"  oned  Violfit,  ntna^g  inni  wr  am 
fun.  **  Marthai  Poatie  wbjs  tins  aboidd  lun 
come  yesterday,  bot  it  had  no  number ;  an 
here's  one  from  my  unde.  May  I  ope 
Unde  Sandy's  ktter,  Martha?" 

But  Violet's  question  was  not  answered 
Harry's  letter  was  a  large  one,  a  fiunO 
epistle  addressed  to  Martha,  endosed  wittni 
the  love-letter  which  Harry's  still  fresh  an 
delicate  affection  sent  to  his  wife.  But  wfail 
Agnes  ran  over  her's  alone,  a  flush  of  ddigit 
imd  expectation  making  her  smile  radiant 
Rose  looking  over  Martha's  shoulder,  anc 
Violet  standing  at  her  knee,  possessed  thea^ 
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^^  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  letter ;  so 

™^  Agnes,  roused  at  the  end  of  her  own  to 

^dred  eagerness  about  this,  started  up  to 

J^^  them,  as  Rose  exclaimed :  **  A  boat  on 

™®  ^ater,"  and  Violet  cried  "  Eh,  Agnes,  a 

^^  bum,"  in  the  same  breath. 

-And  then  Martha  smilingly  Commanded 
^1^  little  crowd  which  pressed  around  her  to 
^t  down  quietly,  and  hear  her  read;  and 
Violet  added  with  authority : 

**  Agnes,  Rose,  you're  to  go  away.     Mar- 

™^  will  read  it  out  loud ;"  but,  notwithstand- 

^'^  still  obtruded  her  own  small  head  be- 

'^^^u  the  letter  of  Harry  and  the  eyes  of  her 

^^^•^  sister. 

'^^d  Martha  did  read  **  out  loud,"  all  the 

^^^^^5   still    continuing  to   bend    over    her 

^^Uder,  and  to  utter  suppressed  exdama- 

^*^  as  their  eyes  ran,  faster  than  Martha's 

^^^  over  the  full  page.    The  mall,  the  boat, 

^^  turn,  the  partitions  to  be  thrown  down, 

"^OL.  II.  E 
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the  windows  to  be  opened,  the  painting 
gilding  and  furnishing  which  filled  Harr^ 
mind  with  occupation,  juroduced  the  pk^s 
santest  excitement  in  the  family.  Those  tm 
girls,  Agnes  and  Rose — ^for  the  wife  w^ 
little  more  mature  than  her  young  sister — 
paused  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  to  d^ 
their  hands,  and  exclaim  with  pleasure ;  \mm 
Violet  s  small  head  remained  steady  unifl 
shadow  of  Martha's  shoulder,  and  she 
on. 

'*  I  have    the  accumulated  rents   of 
years  —  nine    hundred   pounds  —  to 
with,"  wrote  Harrj';  "you  may  fancy  h 
much  improvement  we  may  get  out  of 
a  sum  as  that ;  and  I  am  resolved  that 
house  shall  be  a  pleasant  bouse  to  us  all, 
like  what  a  home  should  be,  if  anything 
can  do,  will  make  it  so.     We  must  have 
new  boat,  instead  of  this  old  crazy  one, 
will  be  obliged  to  have  a  vehicle  of  soiCM 
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^^'  Violet  must  go  to  Stirling  to  school, 
^  ^eH  need  a  pony  for  her  (Violet  laughed 
^^,  and  Agnes  and  Rose  and  you,  my 
*8r  Martha,  must  have  some  kind  of  car- 
^^ ;  however,  you  shall  decide  yourselves 
^^t  that.  But  this  thousand  pounds,  you 
^  will  enable  us  to  begin  in  proper  style, 
^d  that  is  a  great  matter. 

*'  I  have  just  seen  a  family  of  Allenders  in 
Stirling,  respectable  vulgar  people,  with  a 
^Iisa^ted  SOD,  who  took  upon  him  to  be 
^I'^ore  intimate  with  me  than  I  was  at  all 
^Iisposed  for.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  rude  to 
^is  Gilbert  Allenders,  if  he  continues  to 
P^'iess  himself  upon  me ;  however,  when  you 
**^  all  yonder,  everything  wfll  go  well.'* 

Poor  Harry  !      It  was  a  consolation  to 

'^^Oq  to  condemn  Gilbert  Allenders :  it  seemed 

*^     take  a  weight  from  his  own  conscience ; 

^^^^t   for   his    dissipated   kinsman    stood 

^^^wry  in  stead  as  disgust  for  dissipation  itself^ 

£  2 
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and  he  took  the  salve  to  hb-  hearty  and  waa 
comforted. 

'^  Martha,  will  a  pony  carry  two  folk?" 
asked  Violet,  anxiously.  *'  Yes,  I  mind — &ff 
ladies  rode  upon  a  pillion  langsyne." 

'^  And  what  two  folk  would  you  have  it 
carry,  Lettie  ?"  asked  Rose. 

''  Me  and  Katie  Calder.  Martha,  will  you 
let  Katie  come  ? — ^for  Auntie  Jean's  ill  to  her ; 
my  uncle  told  Harry  that,  Martha." 

"  Ask  Agnes,"  said  Martha,  with  a  smile ; 
''  I  am  only  Harry's  sister  and  your  sister, 
Lettie ;  but  Agnes  is  lady  of  Allenders  now ; 
you  must  ask  Agnes." 

The  little  wife  grew  red  and  white,  and 
laughed  hysterically ;  then  she  sank  down  on 
the  floor  at  Martha's  feet,  and  clasped  her  ' 
arms  round  the  elder  sister's  waist,  and  wept  ^ 
quietly  with  her  face  hidden.      It  was  too  « 
much  for  them  all. 

"  And  it's  an  enchanted  castle,  and  there's 
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•  Bragon  in  it,*'  cried  Violet  joyously ;  "  but, 

^*^,  Rosie,  there  should  be  a  knight.    Oh ! 

1  Iren  who  it  is — I  ken  who  it  is ;  it's  Mr. 

Cfaarteris!'* 

^  Lettie,  what  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Rose, 
^'^  at  that  moment  became  extremely  up- 
"8ht  and  proper. 

*  I  ken ;  you're  the  princess,  Rosie,  and  Mr. 

^^teris  is  the  knight ;  and  maybe  there's 
*^€s  about  the  bum !  Oh !  I  wish  I  was 
*ere  i—me  and  Kttle  Katie  Calder !" 

-Martha  lifted  the  other  letters  from  the 

*^*c ;  they  had  been  forgotten  in  the  interest 
this.  One  of  them  was  from  Uncle 
^^dy  ;  the  other  was  a  note  from  Cuthbert, 
^^osing  his  sketch — an  extremely  brief 
^^,  saying  little — yet  Rose  examined  it  over 
^^  sister's  shoulder  stealthily,  whUe  the 
^*iers  looked  at  the  drawing.  There  was 
^^^thing  peculiar  about  the  hand ;  and  Rose 
^d  not  understand  the  art  of  gleaning  traits 
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of  character  out  of  hair-strokes — yet  her  eyes 
went  over  it  slowly,  tracing  the  form  of  eveiy 
letter.  Poor  CuthbertI  he  thought  this 
same  Rose  would  be  very  much  interested 
about  his  drawing ;  it  seemed  for  the  moment 
that  these  plain  characters  occupied  her 
more. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  pair  of  friends— though  I  was  young 
And  Matthew  seyenty-three. 

WORDSWOBTU. 


"Eh,  wee  Hairy!"  cried  Miss  Aggie 
Rodger,  "  your  faither's  a  muckle  man  noo  ; 
do  you  ken  that,  my  pet?  and  you'll  ride 
in  a  coach,  and  get  a  grand  powney  o'  your 
ain,  and  eat  grossets  and  pu*  flowers  a'  the 
simmer  through;  do  you  hear  that,  my 
wee  boy?  But  yell  have  to  gang  away, 
Hairy,  and  what'll  we  a'  do  wanting 
ye?" 
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'^  It's  me  duif s  to  get  the  ponj,'  ^ 
Violet  Tm  to  ride  mto  Stnfing  to 
echool  every  d«y,  md  I  want  Martha  to  ( 
a  pilfioo  far  Katie  Cakksr,  and  then,  iC 
Aggie,  I  can  sit  befete^  and  Katie  bdni 
like  die  hdy  in  Lochinvar;  but  it^s  i 
tfiat's  to  get  the  pony.* 

^  Preserve  me^  what  a  gnuid  hdj  1"  a 
Miss  Aggie,  throvnng  up  little  Hany  in  1 
arms ;  ^  but  the  wee  boy's  the  heir  for  a'  tl 
— are  ye  no,  Hdry  ?" 

"  But  I  want  to  ken  how  we're  to  get 
Stirimg,"  said  Violet.  "I  ken  about  1 
Castle  and  the  Ladies'  Rock,  and  all  1 
places  where  the  Douglas  played,  a 
where  Lufra  chased  the  deer,  and  Ki 
James  coming  down  the  High  Street,  to 
but  Mr.  John,  will  you  tell  me  how  we're 
get  to  Stirling  ?" 

"  I  ne^'er  was  there  myself,  Lettie,"  a 
the    idle    man ;   "  but    there's    a   map 
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Soodand  in  that  auld  book  —  see,  down 
yonder  in  the  comer,  behind  'Hervey's 
li^editations' — ^that's  it — ^and  well  look  and 


)) 


The  book  was  a  dingy  and  tattered  one, 
and  beside  it  lay  a  very  old  copy  of 
Young's  "Night  Thoughts,**  which  Violet 
brought  with  her  in  her  hand. 

"See  now,  this  is  the  road,"  said  the 
poor,  good-natured  Johnnie,  with  whom 
Lettie  was  an  especial  favourite,  as  he  spread 
out  the  worn  map  on  his  knee,  and  taking  a 
P"^  from  the  lappel  of  his  coat,  traced 
^^  it  the  route.  "  But  your  brother, 
y^  know,  Lettie,  went  to  Edinburgh  first, 
^^  then  sailed  up  here — and  this  is  Stir- 

*  Blh,  how  the  water  runs  out  and  in !" 

^^daixned  Violet ;  "  and  we  have  a  boat  all 

^   ^Urselves.      Mr.  John,  will  you  tell  me 

^*^t    this  book  is — ^is,  it   good    for  read- 
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^TmJ^*  ■■^-1  1       fill  ...*|1 

viQiK    cniwfmpMiWwij    wim 

the    deam 
in  vmcfa   there  ip 
ttsar  to  calch   her  cye^  or  hm 


*~^ciT  pMMl  tar  naifing, 
the  onnibr  Mr.  John ;  *  but  now,  Lrti 
tie,  pot  tlie  books  fao^  md  nm  dam 
to  Mrs.  McGanie*s  like  a  good  gin 
and  bring  me  a  new  pipe  —  run.  Lei 
tie! 

There  was  a  strange  alliance  betwee: 
the  child  and  the  man.  Lettie,  nc 
always  vm*  tolerant  of  messages,  pa 
down  the  books  without  a  murmur,  am 
obeved. 

It  was    now  Mav,  and  the  dav  was  ho 

a  • 

and  slumbrous.  Miss  Jeanie  Rodger  wa; 
at  the  warehouse,  carrj-ing  back  the  work 
Miss  Aggie  making  boisterous  fun  wit! 
little    Harry   at  the  window;  while  proud 
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P^^^ve,  &ded  Miss  Rodger  sat  very  unpre- 

^"^taWe  in    another  room,   repairing   worn 

^^^^y,  which  never  could  have  been  suitable 

^^     her,     and    was    suitable    for    no    one 

Tlie  mother,  worn  out  by  two  or  three 

^^^^oessive     encounters    with    tax-gatherers, 

'^•^ose    visits    she   bitterly   resented    at    all 

^^^es,   and  among  whom    she   classed  the 

^^Bectors  of  those  innocent  water  and  gas 

^^■^^onnts,  which  lay  upon  the  "bunker"  in 

kitchen,  was  sleeping  away  her   wrath 

fatigue;  everything    was    still   in    the 

*^'* — ,  except  the  crowing  of  little  Harry. 

^  litde  Harry's  mother  and  aunts  were 

a  new  frock  for  him  in  the  parlour — 

"^^ork  which,  for  very  joy,  made  slow  pro- 

they  had  so  many   other  things  to 

and  talk  about. 

Xookmg  into  this  pleasant  work-room  to 

that  all  was  right,  before  she  obeyed  the 


«r  Ifr.  JoK  Viofck 
down  tin  Mw,  smI  Mk  inlo  Ae  itn^ 

he   eodd    be  durtwl  fimi  tlw  son;  ■ 

SM    {siBit    poor    fiOdiv 

wf     thB    onoBHonoQil    flpMI 

beautifiil  hur  md  her  hire  feet,  qq  din 
time  at  the  miD,  lovinghr  clipped  with  Mig 
gie  McGillivny  across  the  way,  but  wa 
venr  languid  under  the  fuU  sunshine,  am 
grew  quite  ashamed  of  herself  as  she  watcfae 
with  awe  and  admiration  the  vigorans  sheai 
of  her  companion;  whik  Mrs.  McGarri 
in  the  easy  dishabille  of  a  loose  shoi 
gown,  shook  her  clenched  hand  at  he 
daughter  from  the  threshold,  and  caflo 
her  an  idle  cuttie  at  the  top  of  he 
voice. 

It   was   a  drowsy    day,  and    some    on 
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^^Uig  very  brown  and    dusty,  came  toil- 
^  down  the  sunny,  unshaded  road, 

**  Eh,  it*s  Harry  !"  cried  Violet  Muir — and 
^^ctionatdy  grasping  the  pipe  in  one  hand, 
^^  ran  up  the  road  to  secure  Harry  with 
*^^  other. 

**  Who's  to  smoke  the  pipe  ?     Lettie,  you 

*^"Ust  go  no    more  messages  like    this,  for 

^^^U're    a    young    lady    now,"    said   Harry, 

^^•"^Mnng  himself  up.      "  Is  it  for  that  idle 

^Howy    John    Rodger?      What     a   shame, 

tie  !" 

He's  my  friend ;  I  like  him  best,"  said 

*olet,  decidedly. 

He's    a   mean    fellow  !"    said    Harry, 
e  that  you  don't  go .  anywhere  for  him 
in!" 

^or   Harry  had   just  now   been  a   little 

^^*Mated.     Some  one  had  met  him,  who  did 

^^t  know  his  new  dignity,  and  who  in  the 

^*d  days  had  been  the  superior  of  Mr.  Bu- 
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chanan'a  dak;  but  htving  eUiugMhed 
wrath  by  ttis  condcmMtion  of  poor  J 
Rodger,  and  higUjr  amuaed  to^  aolioB 
violent  fluah  of  anger  trinoh  me  i^oa 
little  defiant  ftoe  of  Lettv.  Hany  cBtarad 
house  in  great  apirila. 

*<  He's  taming  aleady,  flwt  lad,*  and  ] 
McGarvie^  looking  afiw  Urn  with  a  i 
'*  Fm  sure  it's  a  great  faleanng;  and  a'  1 
mends  o*  their  ill  courses  but  our  g 


Hamr  had  come  br  the  coach: 
economic  tardiness  of  the  canal  was 
n^cvj^»ury  to  Hanr  now;  and  except 
he  was  sunburnt,  and  hot»  and  dusty, 
^uick  inquisitiTv  ere  of  Rose  decided 
A  monwnt  that  theiv  was  nothing  in 
«p|^MinaM>r    ttMby  to  nMise  Martha's 

^  l\^>   kf  Lrtiie  nm  about  so," 
llMt^s  wlira  iImt  nrst  pecciii^  were  c 
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"It  is  great  presumption  of  those  Rodgers; 
a^n'tlet  her  go  errands  for  them.  Lettie  is 
"®V€r,  Martha;  we  must  make  something 
®^   ier.      And  now,  when  will  you  all  go 

"  Is  that  all  that  remains  now,  Harry  ?" 

^claimed     Agnes,     dapping     her     hands. 

^ay  we  go  at  once?     Is  it  so   near  as 
that  ?" 

'^VTell,  I  don't  think  you  should,"  said 

^xarry.      "Let    me  get  all  the  alterations 

^^e,    and   the    place  furnished,  and  then 

^^^  can  come.     But  Charteris  said  he  was 

^**^    you  would  like  better  to  be  there  at 

^^^>  and  have  a  hand  in  the  improvements ; 


1    promised    him    to    give    you  your 

Oh,   surely!       Let  us  go   now,"  said 
es. 

**  Eh,     I     would    like!"     echoed  little 


iV-  c-\ 
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'<But  I  should  not fike,"  aid  Han 
want  yoa  to  go  whoi  the  place  is  o 
and  wwtl^  of  you.  If  yoa  saw  it  a 
would  think  it  a  dingy,  nnJandmly 
hut  just  wait  for  a  month  or  so  1  Th 
good  deal  of  wood  to  he  cut  down,  a 
teD  me  the  estate  may  he  much  imc 
and  to  have  a  thousand  pounds  tc 
with,  you  know,  is  great  good 
There  is  a  new  church  building  dos 
I  think  of  giving  them  a  hundred  ] 
Martha." 

"  A  hundred  pounds !"  exclaimed 
and  Rose. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  wet.     It 
great  a  gladness  to  be  able  to  give 
gift,  and  then  to  propose  it  was  so 
Harry  !     They  were  both  overpower 
his  liberality. 

"  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my 
said  Martha,  slowly.     "  Yes,  it  is  very 
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*o\ad  bring  the  handful  of  first-fruits ;  but 
i>riii^  it  justly,  Harry.  Spare  it.  Do 
^ot     give  it  to  the    church    and  spend   it 

**  Martha  is  thinking  of  our  old  fifteen 

P^^nds     a      quarter/*    said     Harry,    gaily. 

^^artha  forgets  that  you  don't  need  to  put 

^^    an  account  to  pay  your  seat-rent   now, 

'^^Hes.     Why,   only   think   of  a    thousand 

P^^^^^ds — ^what  a  sum  it  is !     It  seems  to  me 

^  we  could  never  spend  it.     Look  here, 


e." 


-^nd     Harry    triumphantly    exhibited    a 
^^^^dred-pound  note.  No  one  present  had  ever 


such  a  one  before ;  and  simple  Harry, 
a  touch  of  most  innocent   pride,  had 
this  one  piece  of  paper  to  the  more 
smaller  notes,  simply  to  let  them  see  it, 
to  dazzle  their  eyes  with  a  whole  hundred 
^^^^Mids  of  their  own. 

**  Eh,  Harry !"  exclaimed  Violet,  with  reve- 
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"  Eh,  tiany,  what  a  heap  of  siller !" 
"  nv^  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  this,"  said 
™rry,  complacently  laying  his  finger  on  his 
PodteUbook,  "six;  and  a  hundred  to  the 
™^  Seven  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  say  fifty 
P^^ds  for  a  good  horse  and  Lettie's  pony, 
^  ^mewhere  near  a  hundred  for  a  carriage, 
^  then — ^whew !  there's  nothing  left.  I 
^t  begin  to  calculate  again — a  thousand 

'  But,  Harry,  you  said  it  was  only  nine 
*^dred,"  said  Rose. 

Well,  so  it  is — ^it's  all  the  same.  What's 
*  Hundred  here  or  there?"  said  Harry  the 
Magnificent.  "  I  must  just  make  my  calcu- 
lations over  again — that's  all." 

*'But  can  people  encumbered  as  you  are 
$SoTi  to  keep  a  carriage  on  four  hundred  and 
fifty  poimds  a-year  ?"  asked  Martha. 

"Oh,  not  in  the  town,  of  course;  but 
the    country    is    quite    dificrent.      Besides, 

F  2 
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Allenders  will  improve  to  any  extent;  and  I 
suppose  I  may  double  my  income  very  soon. 
Don't  fear,  Martha,  we'll  be  very  careful — oh, 
don't  be  afraid/' 

And  Harry  sincerely  believing  that  no  one 
need  be  afraid,  went  on  in  his  joyous  calcula- 
tions— beginning  always,  not  a  whit  discou- 
raged, when  he  discovered  again  and  again 
that  he  was  calculating  on  a  greater  sum  tiian 
he  possessed ;  but  it  soon  became  very  appa- 
rent, even  with  Hairy's  sanguine  arithmetic, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  thing  to 
spend  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  slight  feeling 

of    discontent     that    it    was    not    anotha* 

* 

thousand  suddenly  crossed  the  minds  of 
aU. 

"  I  see,"  said  Harry,  slowly,  "  it'll  have  to 
be  fifty  to  the  church,  Martha.  Fifty  is  as 
much  as  I  can  afford.  It  would  not  be 
just,  to  myself  and  to  you  all,  to  give 
more." 
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Poor  Harry !  The  magnificence  of  libe- 
rality was  easier  to  ^ve  up  than  th^ 
other  magnificences  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart. 


CHAPTER  V, 

3^z  L^k  TZ1,  Kftte, 
W":_:i»;r  I  £•:.  tilth^r  siall  you  go  too  ; 
T^-i4T  will  I  «t  f:cth.  to-morrow  vou. 

HByRT    IT. 

*•  What  c- -uld  lou  do  in  AD<?nders  ?  one 
Fitver  knows  how  to  deal  with  you  capricious 
womrn.  Stay  at  home,  Agnes,  and  manage 
your  own  department — it  is  impossible  you 
could  assist  me,  and  vou  would  onlv  be  a 
hindnmce  to  work.  Stav  at  home,  I  sav,  till 
the  place  is  ready  for  you." 

Agnes  laid  down  the  child  softly  upon  the 
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sofa  where  she  was  sitting,  and  answered 
nothing ;  but  her  ftce  wore  a  look  of  resig- 
nation which  Harry  thought  ostentatious, 
and  which  irritated  him  greatly,  as  indeed 
his  little  wife  partly  knew. 

He  started  hastily  from  his  seat  with  a 
contracted  brow,  and  began  to  walk  about 
the  room,  muttering  something  to  himself 
about  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  everybody. 
Poor  little  Agnes  was  desperately  exerting 
herself  to  swallow  a  sob ;  she  did  feel  a  little 
fretful  and  peevish,  it  was  very  true,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  honestly  struggled  to  keep 
It  down. 

**  Martha,  say  something,"  whispered 
Rose.  "  Harry  is  angry — speak  to  him, 
Martha." 

But  Martha  sat  stiU  and  said  nothing — for 
Harry's  magnificent  intentions  troubled  his 
sister  with  an  imcasy  sense  of  dependence. 
It  is  oftentimes  a  greater  exercise  of  gene- 
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rosity  to  receive  than  to  bestow.      LabouriDg 
for  Harry  would  have  seemed  to  Martha  a 
thing   so  natural  as  never  to   disturb  her 
every-day  life  for  a  moment ;  to  be  supported 
by  Harry,  called  for  a  stronger    exertion. 
But  Harry's  sist^  was  of  a  stouter  spsit 
than  Eburry's  wife.      She  preferred,  even  at  m 
risk  of  great  pain,  to  make  trial  quietly 
this  new  life,  rather  than  to  say  how  irksome^ 
to   her  was  the  prospect  of  burdening  hei^ 
brother,  and  to  undergo  a  scene  of  indigna— - 
tion,  and  grief,  and  reconcilement.     Never^-^ 
theless,  Martha  felt  her  influence  abridged.^ 
and   was   silent — for   this   fortune  did   notd 
change   her   own   position   or    that  of   her*^ 
sisters.      Harry   and   his   wife  alone    werc^ 
rightful  sharers  of  this  unexpected  elevation, 
and   Martha   stepped   down  from  the  elder 
sister's   place,    not   without  a  struggle,  and 
endeavoured   to   turn    her  eyes,  which  had 
so   long  expressed  the  distinct  decisions  of 
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^     r^te  win,    towards  the  yoxing  irreso- 
i^  beside  her  as  to  the  heads  of  the 

Why  don't  you   speak,  Martha?"   ex- 

^^ed  Harry  at  kst,  noticing  her  silence  with 

^^Jewed  burst  of  impatience.    "  Why  don't 

^  say  what  you  think  at  once,  instead  of 

^^  glooming  at  us  all  ?" 

*I  do  not  speak  because  I  begin  now  to 
your  dependant,  Harry/'  said  Martha, 
^vli  harsh  emphasis;  ^'and  especially  in  a 
^>4ter  where  I  and  these  bairns  may  restrict 
hinder  you,  must  now  choose  to  listen 
your  decision,  and  not  try  to  influence  it. 
is  why  I  do  not  speak.  But  what  I 
^Snjc  is,  that  Agnes,  since  she  wishes  it, 
^*^d  go  with  you,  and  that  we  can  remain 
^  do  all  that  is  necessary  here.  Or  I  can 
^^  them  home  to  Ayr — anywhere — and 
^9^  vill  like  to  be  with  you  in  yoiu* 
Mannings  and  alterations,  Harry.  Why 
^d  she  not  go  ?" 
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"  A  dependant  I"  Harry  looked  veij 
dignant  and  injured. 

"  Stay,"  said  Martha.  "  Nothing  moi 
this.  A  woman  needs  to  be  so.  I 
willing ;  but  I  prefer  that  nothing  shouli 
said  of  it,  Harry,  especially  now,  when  I 
scarcely  accustomed  to  the  change.*' 

A  long  silence  followed,  and  each  indhi 
heart  there  was  busy  with  its  own  pr 
thoughts.  Martha,  ever  proud  and  hi 
repeated  to  herself  the  many  necessities  w 
compelled  her  to  remain  an  inmate  of  Ha 
house,  and  to  relinquish  the  work  by  w 
she  had  hitherto  supported  herself— 
who,  smaU  as  her  opportunities  were, 
always  conferred,  but  never  received, 
benefits  of  ordinary  life;  and  there  c 
vividly  upon  her  memory  those  old  dn 
of  youth,  in  which  she  had  imagined  he 
the  support,  the  guardian,  the  protecb 
the  orphan  children  who  were  her  chaig 
the  world.     Now  she  was  Harry's  depeni 
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^'^>  curbing  and  burdening  his  hands,  and 
'^^^'aining    the    harmless     indulgences    he 
"'^S^  for.     Martha  was   not  content,   not 
^^^'^tkg^  not  ready,  like  a  gentler  woman,  to 
[       ^^  upon  herself  this  gracious  yoke  of  love, 
^^    receive    with    sweet    and     becoming 
*^^*JXUlity  the  gifts  which  she  could  not  refuse ; 
"^t  she  bent  her  stubborn  neck  to  them,  and 
'^^Jiinded  herself  of  her  new  position,  with  a 
^^ng  resolve  to  do  all  its  duties — chiefest  of 
^  to  cover  over  in  her  own  heart,  so  that 

'^^  one  could  discern  it,   the  bitterness  she 
felt. 

Harry,  pleased  to  find  himself  not  only  the 

^ost  important  person  in  the  household,  but 

*^e  maintainer  and  the  acknowledged  head 

^f  all,   and   only   half  angry   that   Martha 

^ould  speak   of  herself  as  his  dependant: 

^es,   thinking   solely   that   now  she  had 

pined  her  point,  and  should  go  with  him  to 

ADenders ;  Rose,  full  of  new  fears  and  new 
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il  ttat  ms  ID  her 
■ai  iide  LtUk^  kat  of  all,  ddvil- 
isi  via,  bj  tome  imknowu 
A  9M%mmt  lad  fime  for  ho-  siBben^ 
tbnj^%  suiiimiided  tint 
of  the  haSfy  gtoap.  In  aU 
at  iww  ifiiwifiiiliftiOTi 
lAcr  aD,  like  e?erf* 
chfng  cfae  viiich  ckqih*  ifistiiri»  a  fifb^ 
bri'Ughs  oev  Krochles^  no  less  than  new 
pleasures,  in  hs  train. 

But  Hattt  nude  no  further  resistance  to 
A^nes's  desire.  An  invohintarv  consciousness 
that  it  would  be  ungracious  and  unkind  to 
decide  contrary  to  Martha's  opinion,  after  she 
had  acknowledged  his  authority,  had  greater 
effect  upon  his  impulsive  mind  than  the 
reasonable  wish  of  his  wife ;  for  Harry  came 
to  do  much  of  what  was  really  right  in  his 
conduct  by  side  motives  and  impulses,  and 
ofteuer  made  a  start  in  his  direct  course  hy 
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an   impetus  from  some  diverging  way,  than 

kept    steadHy  on,  because  he  knew  that  his 

path  was  the  straight   one.     But  Agnes  did 

not  pause  to  consider  the  motive.     It  was 

enough  to  her  that  her  point  was  gained. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

How  does  your  garden  grow  ? 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells. 
And  pretty  maids  all  of  a  row. 

NUBSSBT   RHTMX. 

It  is  a  bright  May  day,  and  the  home- 
garden  at  Ayr  is  as  bright  as  the  season. 
Upon  the  fresh  soft  breeze  the  felling  petals 
of  the  apple  blossoms  sweep  down,  fluttering 
like  SDOwflakes  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  great 
pear  tree  trained  against  the  wall  is  flushed 
to  the  extremity  of  every  bough,  and  has 
its  leaves  smothered  in  its  wealth  of  bloom. 
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By  the  door  here,  in  the  sunshine,  is  the 
chair  in  whidi  Alexander  Muir  presides  over 
his  little  flock  of  workers,  and  a  book  held 
open  by  his  spectacles  still  rests  upon  it ; 
but  the  old  man  himself  is  not  here. 
Ndther  are  the  girls  here,  you  would  say 
at  the  first  glance ;  but  look  closer  into  the 
shady  comers,  and  listen  only  five  minutes — 
it  is  all  you  need  to  discover  your  mistake. 
There  are  pleasant  sounds  in  the  air ;  softened 
young  voices  and  light-hearted  laughter ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  Unde  Sandy's  chair  lies  a 
heap  of  muslin,  ballasted  with  stones,  to  keep 
it  safe  and  preserve  it  from  being  blown 
away  ;  for  Beatie  and  her  sisterhood  are 
idle,  extremely  idle,  and  idle  even,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  Rose,  the  nceroy,  to  whom 
Unde  Sandy  has  delegated  his  charge.  They 
are  whispering  together,  little  groups  of 
bright  heads,  which  here  and  there,  the 
sunshine,  stretching  over  the  boughs  of  the 
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great  plane  tree,  finds  out  and  seizes  C^' 
tracing  a  sin^  coil  or  braid  of  hair  wi'^^ 
delicate  gdd,  and  Arowing  warj 
over  brow  and  free.  Thej  are 
in  all  the  comera  of  the  gardeo;  but 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  plane 
flushed  with  natural  gratification,  oonfiduulii^ 
and  yet  dignified,  stands  Rose  Muir,  Ae  ceubi^ 
of  the  most  important  group. 

Once  these  ^ils  were  fitde  Roue's  pbgf^-*^ 
mates;  now,  though  Rose  is  not  proud,  die^ 
feds  no  less  than  they  do,  that  ttiere  is  a 
dijBTerenoe,  and  quite  aoquiesoea  when  fbflf 
call  her  Miss  Rose,  and  are  respectful  as 
well  as  friendly.     She  is  standing,  with  a 
little  of  a  patroness  air,  listening  while  Mary 
Bumess  teDs  of  Maggie  Crawford's  ^^ad," 
and    Maggie    retaliates  by   a  rumour   that 
Mary  is  to  be  ^'  cried ''  in  the  kirk  the  very 
next   Sabbath   day.     Rose  laughs    a  little, 
bhishes  a  little,   and  looks  so    happy   and 
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%lt-liearted,  that  you  perceive  at  once  she 
could  not  tell  you  why — but  that  there  is 
flome  unconscious  reason  of  still  greater 
ought  than  the  famHj  good  fortune  which 
brings  back  the  natural  joy  so  freshly  to  her 
heart. 

By  this  open  window  you  hear  the  sound 

rf^oices  graver  and  less  youthful.  Within,  with 

her  hand  wandering  among   the  old  man's 

hooks,  sits  Martha  Muir.     Her  other  hand 

holds  a  piece  of  her  accustomed  work,  but 

'^  lies  on  her  knee  listlessly  ;  and  with  the 

^Consciousness  of  pre-occupation  she  turns 

^^^r  and  over  the  books  upon  the  window- 

shelf—old    familiar    books,    friends    which 

^^^^tflred  and  strengthened  her  own  youth — 

^t   her  hand  wanders  over  them  as  though 

^^y  were  strangers,  and  she  could  not  tell 

^^U  what    she    looks   at   with   those   fixed 


*'I  hope  it  is  all  over,  uncle,"  said  Martha, 

^OL.   II.  G 
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slowly ;    "  I  trust  it  is — I  trust  it  k 
has  had  hard  lessons,  mauy  of  them,  a^ 
great  and  sudden  deliverance.     The  news 
came  to  me  like  an  angel  from  heaven—^ 
felt  that  it  might  save  Harry ;  and  so,  I  h0 
I  trust  it  will." 

"You  hope,  you  trust?  we  all  do  tl 
Martha,  my  woman,"  said  the  old  id 
anxiously.  "I  never  kent  an  evil-do: 
stranger  yet  that  I  would  not  have  given 
the  strength  of  my  good  wishes  to;  b 
Martha,  God  has  given  you  a  clearer  jui 
ment  than  many.  What  think  ye  ?  what  d 
your  ain  mind  decide  as  the  most  lik 
end  ?" 

"  God  knows !"  said  Martha,  solemn 
"I  think  nothing,  uncle;  I  only  trust  a 
hope.  I  see  no  sin  in  him  now — pc 
Harry !  poor  Harry  !  and  God  send  the  e 
may  pass  away  like  the  fearful  dream, 
sometimes  believe  it  is.     Do  you  mind  hi 
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^^cle — do  you  miDd  the  pure,  grand  boy  he 

^^s  ?  Oh,  my  Harry !  my  poor  Harry  ! — ^but 

^  ^peak  as  if  I  was  despairing,  when,  indeed, 

*-   ^xn  full  of  hope,"  said  Martha,  looking  up 

^^^H  a  faint  smile,  through  the  unusual  tears 

^hich  only  moistened  her  dried  eyelids,  but 

*d  Dot  fall. 

The  old  man  looked  at    her  doubtfully, 

^^*^H  serious  and  earnest  anxiety.     She  did 

*^^t  lift  her  eyes,  neither  did  she  seem  inclined 

^  Say  more ;  but  her  hand  went  wandering, 

^'^cidering,  over  the  books  she  knew  so  well, 

^P^^ing  and  closing  them  with  such  uncon- 

^^^ous  fingers,  and  mind  so  intently  preoccu- 

P^^cJ,  that  he  shook  his  head  as  he  turned 

iv,  with  a  prayer,  and  a  pang  in  his  heart. 

^^^  experience,  alas !  spoke  to  him   as    it 

^polce  to  her — sadly,  hopelessly ;  and   with 

Martha  he  turned  from    the    subject,   and 

^^vld   not    think — would    only    trust    and 
hope. 

G  2 
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"  Ajud  Hm;  uAn- 

""Um;  iAii^  bain 
ii^WlliiiiK  but  amhrtJ 
'*  Ihn'Jk,''  mid 

ChurtiffiN  to  Ayr  f  triiat  k  fak 

Wit  iiimA  him  whererer  we  go;  iriat  dos 

lin  want  ill  your  house  or  with  m  f" 
•*  Wliiit  In  it  y«  say,  Martha?" 
Alr\uii(l(*r  Muir  looked  up  with  an  awak- 
i^iird  i\w\\  uiul  {glanced  out  through  the 
iVuuirNvork  of  Inivrs  and  blossoms  round  the 
>\iuil\>\\  tit  N\hor\'  hi$  niiH>c  Rose  stood  under 
\\w  ^\\<\\  piano  tnv. 

*nu>l)!  Uvk  »t  them!**  said  Martha, 
^i'ttx(uu^  her  undo  s  arm  with  her  hand,  and 
tHuuliu^  tl»r\vunl  ca^Ti\»  as  if  the  gesture 
UiuUc  hor  hear  .i*  >\ell  as  see. 

IViv  ia^  si  strauj^er  in  ::iv:  ^ranien,  lingerii^ 
t^MiUi^  chv'  vacant  caair    vU   Uie    cfaresfaold. 
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'^"^^  wistfiilly  into  the  shaded  corner,  with 
its  Waving  boughs  and  pursuing  sunshine. 
JUSt  How  they  are  talking  rather  loud  yonder, 
Mid  laughing  with  unrestrained  glee;  and 
still  it  is  stories  of  courtship  and  mirthful 
Wooing  which  are  told  to  Rose,  and  still  she 
^ds  listening,  well  pleased,  with  smiles  on 
*^  face,  and  in  her  heart.  Rose  could  not 
^  you  what  it  is  that  makes  her  step  so 
?ht,  her  heart  so  free.  It  is  something 
tiich  touches  duller  pleasures  into  life,  and 
tidies  them  all  with  a  touch  of  its  passing 
Qg.  But  it  has  passed  in  the  night  this 
gel,  when  she  only  felt  its  plumes,  and 
•ard  its  sweet  imrecognised  voice ;  and  as 
t  she  has  not  seen  the  face  of  this  new 
fection,  nor  blushes  as  she  lifts  her  own, 
ankly  to  all  kindly  eyes;  yet  ^ith  the 
^■eater  zest  she  listens  to  these  girlish 
►mances,  and  smiles,  and  asks  questions — 
uestions  which  the  blushing  subject  of  the 
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story  does  not  always  refuse  to  answer ;;  ^' 

just  now  the  narrator  has  become  r»  *-  ^^ 
loud,  and  there  is  a  burst  of  laughter  vt^-  ^^" 
good  Unde  Sandy  would  reprove  from.  -™ 
window,  if  he  were  not  more  seriously^  ^^ 
gaged. 

Suddenly  there  falls  a  complete  silence  ^^ 
the  little  group,  broken  only  after  the  fi-xst 
moment  by  an  indistinct  tittering  of  coi»^*^ 
sion  and  bashfulness,  as  one  by  one  they  s*^^ 
aw^ay,  leaving  Rose  alone  under  the  pl^^^  I 
tree — and  the  stranger  advances  at  a  sing*-^^ 


pace,  which  seems  to  be  composed  of    '^'^ 


eager  steps  and  one  slow  one,  towards    ■'"'"^  * 


as  she  stands,   half-reluctant,  with  her  li* 
drooped  and  the  light  stealing  warmly  o" 
her  check,  waiting  to  receive  him. 

As  he  advances  the  colour  rises  on  his  for^ 


head.     It  may  be  because  he  is  aware  of  soi 
close  scrutiny,  but  however  that  is,  Cuthbei^ 
Charteris,  who  can  pass  with  the  utmost  cod-^^'^ 
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^^  through  every  comer  of  the  Parliament 

**ouse,  and  make  his  appearance  before  the 

*-«ords  who  rule  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Ses- 

^^on  without  a  vestige  of  shyness,  grows  very 

^  Hnd  lets  his  glove  fall,  as  he  advances  to 

^his  audience.     And   the  sympathetic  Rose 

"'^shes  too,  and  hangs  down  her  head,  and 

S'^es  her  hand  reluctantly,  and  wishes  she 

^ere  anywhere  but  here,  seeing  any  other  per- 

^^  than  Mr.  Charteris.     Why  ?     For  after 

^»  there  is  nothing   formidable   about  the 

^nburgh  advocate,  and   he   has  been  her 

*^^ther*s  friend. 

Martha's  hand  again  tightened  on  the  old 
'^^'s  arm;  then  it  was  slowly  withdrawn,  and 
^^^  sat  still,  looking  at  them  earnestly — ^look- 
^S  at  them  in  their  fair  youth,  and  with  their 
^^h  hopes  round  them;  like  a  saint's  en- 
^^ling  glory — so  great  a  contrast  to  her- 
self. 

"Well,  Martha,  well,"  said  the  old  man, 
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in  a  lighter  tone,  ''well,    my   woman- 
doubt  neither  you  nor  me  have  anytfain^T^ 
do  with  the  like  of  this ;  but  it  is  good»  J^ — 
every  ordinance    of   God    If  Roaie,  V^^j 
thing,  gets  a  good  man,  shell  do  well ;  an  ^^ 
we  need  not  be  vexed  for  that,  Martha.'^ 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,  unde,  and  not  a  vda^^ 
one.    TheyH  want  him  to  have  a  rich  wife," 
said  Martha. 

''Be  content — ^be  content;  (me  fear  is 
over  much  to  foster.  Well  have  no  grief 
with  Rosie,"  said  Unde  Sandy»  cfaeerfully. 
"  If  he  turns  out  well,  shell  do  wdl,  Martiia; 
but  if  he  turns  out  iD^  we  must  leave  her 
now  to  God's  good  care  and  her  ain  judg- 
ment. And  what  could  we  have  better  for 
her?  But  we  need  not  leave  them  their 
lane,  either.  I  will  go  and  see  after  the 
other  bairns  myself." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  rose,  and  Martha 
lifted  her  work — but  in  a  few  minutes  it  again 
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^*^pp^  on  her  knee,  and  opening  the  win- 
do'w  she  bent  out,  and  suffered  the  pleasant 
^^  to  bathe  her  forehead,  and  smoothe  out 
^c  \^inkles  which  care  had  engraven  on  it. 
*  Take  care  of  them,  take  care  of  them  !'* 
^^d  Martha,  under  her  breath.  *'  God  help 
^^  !  I  trust  more  in  my  own  care  than  in 
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**  Ye're  aye  idle — aye  idle.  Do  they  never 
^^OQe  back  to  you  in  your  dreams  the  lees 
y^  tell  me,  and  the  broken  promises  ?"  said 
Unde  Sandy.  "And  Beatie,  I  had  your 
fiaxthfid  word  that  all  that  flower  was  to  be 
done  before  the  mom." 

**Eh,  but  it  was  the  gentleman,"  said 
^^atie,  with  conscious  guilt,  labouring  at  her 
musIiQ  with  great  demonstration  of  in- 
dustry. 

'  The    gentleman  I    He    came  in  himsel. 

^ve  you  no  trouble,"  said  the  old  man, 
^^^^Ung  his  head.  "  And  youVe  been  doing 
^^*king  eitbefi  Jessie  Laing." 


He 
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"Eh!   me!     Fve  weeded  a'  tha 
beny  beds  tho«^  there's  naething  on 
vet  bat  the  blossom,'*  said  the 
&content;    "'and  Mary,  and  Maggie, 
the  icst  of  them,  tetfing  Miss  Rose  a^^ 
their  lads  a'  the  time — and  nadxxly  Uai^ 
but  me !" 

''  Miss  Rose  has  gotten  a  lad  o'  her  ain  " 
eh  !  look  at  the  gentleman !"  said  another 
the  sisterhood,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

For  Rose  had  been  planng  with  a  sprig 
trigrant  lilac,  which  just  now,  as  she  starts 
at  sight  of  her  unde,  fell  upon  the  path  - 
her  foot ;  and,  with  a  deferential  bend,  whic: 
ever)*  girl  who  saw  it  took  as  a  person 
reverence  to  herself,  and  \^ued  according!* 
Mr.  Charteris  stooped  to  pick  up  the  falles 
blossom,  and  by  and  bye  quite  imobtnisivd^ 
placed  it  in  his  breast. 

Unde  Sandy  lifted  his  book,  and  seated 
himself,  casting  a  glance  of  good  pleasun 
towards  the  plane  tree,  from  which  Rose 
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^ovf  approaching   the  door.     Not  a  girl  of 
^  those  workers  who  did  not  observe  in- 
tently, and  with  an  interest  hardly  less  than 
"Cr  own  "  lad"  received  from  her,  every  look 
^^i  motion  of  "  the  gentleman."     Not  one 
^  them  who  would  not  have  intrigued  in  his 
'^alf  with  native  skill  and  perseverance,  had 
^y  of  the  stock  obstacles  of  romance  stood 
^  Cuthbert's  way.     It  was  pleasant  to  see 
^^    shy,    smiling,    blushing    interest   with 
^'iich    they  regarded  the  stranger  and   his 
^'^y  Rose ;    something  resembling   the  in- 
^*^ctive,  half-pathetic  tenderness  with  which 
^^tnen    comfort   a  bride;    but   with   more 
&*^e  in  it  than  that. 

By  and  bye,  when  these  young  labourers 

^^i^  gone,  and  the  shadows  were  falling  over 

*^^  garden,  where   little   Lettie   and  Uncle 

^^Jidy's  maid  scattered  pleasant  sounds  and 

^^hter  through    the   dim  walks,  as   they 

^^sttered  Unde  Sandy's  dearest  flowers,  Cuth- 
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belt  Oaf lynr  Ttn^MHUglj  rrtr  frf^  ™*  **  ■ 
scat  fay  dke  wmiem^  wham  Vt  eodid  ]rt 
see  Vioirt  it  htr  sdMwwm  tMk.  ni  mI 
kresGktclT  dnl  ht  maA  ht  gaa^  Hi 
wiodow  was  open.  TIkt  hid  httn  altii| 
fir  some  tmie  s3aii,  and  die  wind,  ^^ 
fakir  in  phjfnDT,  "fc*^^"^  a  Elde  not  W^ 
and  dien  as  h  figlitcd  VKzpcctodljr  uponA 
fluttering  pages  of  an  open  faook,  nas  sue 

with  the  breath  of  manr  glimmmng  ha^ 
thorns,  and  of  that  gnat  old  IUac  fausb^ 
garden  and  inheritance  io  itself — ^whkh  fil 
the  eastern  comer,  and  hid  the  neighbonrJ 
house  with  its  delicate  leaves  and  blossoc 
Opposite  to  him,  Cuthbert  still  saw  the  wfa 
hair  of  the  old  man,  and  something 
Martha's  figim?  withdrawn  bv  his  side ;  1 
out  of  a  pleasant  darkness  which  his  inu 
nation  filled  ver>'  sweetlv,  had  come  once 
twice  the  voice  of  Rose.  He  could  not 
her,    it  had  grown  so    dark,  nor   could 
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o  more  than  fed  a  little  soft  hand  glide 
Uto  his,  when  he  bade  her  good-night 

It  had  a  singular  charm^  this  darkness, 
od  Cuthbert  grasped  the  hand  firmly  and 
ioiely  before  it  drew  itself  away.  Then  he 
Mt  out  into  the  soft  summer  night,  with 
ill  sweet  dews  and  sounds.  A  smile  was  on 
Ub  &c^  his  very  hear(  was  wrapped  in  this 
ttme  soft  fragrant  gloom,  and  he  went  on 
^iQoonsciously  till  he  reached  the  river,  and 
*)od  there,  looking  down  upon  the  gentle 
^'Wer,  flowing  graciously,  with  a  sweet  ripple, 
^'^  the  pensive  stars. 

His  hand  upon  his  breast  touched  the  lilac 
blossom.  He  drew  it  out  to  look  at  it,  and 
h^ld  it  idly  in  his  fingers,  for  his  first  thought 
«W8  to  drop  the  fading  flower  into  those 
pure  cold  waters,  and  let  it  float  away 
©wards  that  sea  which  is  the  great  symbol  of 
D  depths.  But  Cuthbert's  second  thought, 
Kwe  usual,  if  not  more  true,  was  to  restore 
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the  drooping  blossom,  and  keep  it,  tiiough  it 
faded ;  and  then,  making  an  effort  to  shake 
off  the  pleasant  mystic  darkness  whidi  hid 
him  from  himself,  Cuthbert  Charteria  roused 
his  dreaming  heart,  and  asked  what  he  did 
there. 

What  brought  him  here?  The  aame 
question  which  Martha  had  put  to  her  onde. 
No  one  saw  Cuthbert  blush;  no  one  was 
witness  to  the  conscious  smile  which  rose  in 
spite  of  himself  upon  bis  lip.  What  brought 
him  here?  In  fact,  the  slightest  possible 
piece  of  business,  which,  at  any  other  time,  a 
letter  might  have  managed ;  but,  in  truth — 
what  was  it,  Cuthbert  ? 

And  straightway  the  thoughts  of  Cuth- 
bert  Charteris  plunged  into  a  long,  discursive 
journey,  calculating  probabilities,  prospects, 
necessities;  but  through  all  wavered  this 
conscious  smile,  and  he  felt  the  warm  flush 
on  his  face,  and  looked,  as  Rose  had  never 
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looked  upon  her  passing  angel,  into  the 
very  eyes  of  the  fairy  guide  who  had  led  him 
thither.  The  stars  were  dreaming  in  the 
sky,  wrapped  in  soft  radiant  mist,  when  he 
left  the  river-side.  Like  them^  the  young 
man's-heart  was  charmed.  Not  fervent 
enough  for  passion  yet,  nor  manstrong  as  it 
would  be — charmed,  fascinated,  dreaming — a 
speH  of  magic  over  him,  was  this  new  power 
— the  earliest  spring  of  a  life  which  should 
weave  itself  yet  into  the  very  strength 
of  his. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend. 

PLBABUBBS   OF  flO^''* 

The  evening  sun  shines  into  the  dra^^8' 
room  of  Allenders — the  drawing-room  t^^^ 
completed  and  magnificent,  through  W*^'* 
Harry  Muir's  little  wife  goes  merrily,  la*^  ^ 
ing  aloud  as  she  pauses  to  admire  agair^  ^ 
again  those  luxurious  easy-chairs  and  ^^^^^^'^ 


which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believ^ 
her  own.     It  is  a  long  room  occupying' 
whole  breadth  of  the  house,  for  Harry     * 
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^kerx  Cuthbert's  hint,  and  thrown  down  the 
Potion  which  once  made  two  dim  bed- 
^^^^*^l)ers,  where  now  is  this  pretty  drawing- 

^^X)m  the  western  window  you  can  see  the 

^^S*  light  stealing  over  Bannockbnm,  tracing 

""^Slxt  lines  of  softened  green   and  yellow 

^^g  the  wide  strath,  and  laying  down  upon 

^     swelling  fields  as  it  passes  away  such  a 

I^tli  of  dewy  rest  and  shadow  as  never  lay 

%iiy  land  of  dreams.     And  the  hill-tops 


dusty  and   mazed  with  the  rays  which 


s 


m  over  them,  a  flood  of  golden  streaks, 
^'^^^:ig  out  of  the  light  like  drooping  hair; 


Lc  nearer,  at  our  very  feet,  as  we  stand  by 
window,  the  bum  below  flashes  out 
;h  the  heavy  alder  boughs,  in  such 
^^  triumph  over  its  crowning  sunbeam, 
you  unconsciously  smile  in  answer  to 
^  Smiling,  as  you  would  to  any  other  child- 
'^  joy. 

Vol.  n.  h 
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From  the  other  window  yoa  em  look 
upon  Demeyet,  somewhat  tnnenfy 
the  radiance  of  the  sunset    Ht,  stout  nba^' 
loves    better    the    young    morning,    wbcM  ^ 
eariiest  glance  is  over  his  head»  biafiiro  her 
eycfids  are  fiilly  opened.    How  she  fjkafom 
up  playfully  behind  himi  how  she  sbrinioi 
under  his  great  shoulder,  you  will  see^  when 
you  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  links  of  Forth. 
But  Demeyet,  like  many  another,  does  not 
know  when  fortune  is  kindest  to  him,  nor 
ever  g^iesses   that    he  himself,   with   those 
royal  purple  tints  upon  his  robed  shoulders, 
and  the  flitting  shades  which  cover  his  brow, 
like  the  waving  of  a  plume,  shows  his  great 
form  to  better  advantage  now,  than   when 
the  faint  morning  red,  and  the  rising  Ught 
behind,  darken  him  with  his  own  shadow. 
Wherefore   Demeyet   receives    the    sunlight 
sullenly,   and   glooms    upon    merry    Agnes 
Muir  at  the  window  of  Allenders'  drawing- 
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^^^m,  till  she  can  almost  fancy  that  he  lifts  a 
^*^dowy  arm,  and  clenches  a  visionary  hand 
^  shake  it  at  her  threateningly  with  defiance 
^^d  disdain. 

A    silver  tea-service,   engraven  with   the 

^coders'  crest,  and  china  the  most  delicate 

^t    Agnes  ever  saw,  glitter  on  the  table, 

''^iUch  is  covered    besides  with    every  rare 

P^^es  of  "  tea-bread,"  known  to  the  inge- 

^^is  bakers  of  Stirling.     And  now  Agnes 

suci^  roimd  and  round  the  table,  endeavour- 

^  to  recollect  some  one  thing  omitted,  but 

lot  find  any  excuse  for  ringing  the  bell 

summoning  one  of  her  hand-maidens  to 

another   survey   of  the   tout  ensemble, 

Lch   dazzles   the  eyes  of    the  little   wife. 

^ory  has  gone  to    Stirling   to   meet  and 

^*i»g  home  his  sisters ;  and   Uncle  Sandy, 

*^^ir  escort  and  guardian,  is  with  them  for  a 

^^^it ;  and  so  is  poor  little  Katie   Calder,  the 

^I>pre8sed  attendant   of   Miss   Jean.     It   is 

H  2 
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true  that  Agnes  is  very  affectionate  and 
grateful — that,  herself  motherless,  she 
to  Martha,  and  would  immediately  suocua 
in   any    strait   to   the   stronger    mind, 
character,  and  will  of  the  eldest  member*       of 
their  little  household ;  but  withal,  Agnes        ^ 
mortal,  and   it  is  impossible  to  deny   tA^^^at 
there  is  quite  a  new  and  delightful  pleasure      ^ 
her  in  feeling  herself,  and  in  having  others 
that  it  is  her  house  to  which  the  sisters 
coming  home — that  she  is  the  head  of 
family,  the  house-mother,   and  that  all 
glories  of  this  grandest  of  palaces   are 
own. 

Now  a  faint  rumbling  of  distant  earn 
wheels  strikes  on  the  excited  ear  of  Agr^  ^^0^ 
but  no  carriage  is  visible  from  the  window^ —  ^^ 
so  she  runs  impatiently  up  some  flights 
narrow  winding  stairs,  and  emerges,  out 

breath,  upon  the  gallery,  which  conducts.  ^ 

« 

the  little  turret  of  Menders.     This  galleiy^      ^ 


le 
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— ^three  people  standing  in  it  would 
)  a  little  crowd  ;  but  then  it  com- 
Tar-off  view  of  the  Forth,  beyond 
one  direction,  and  of  Stirling's 
ock,  and  the  Highland  hiUs,  and 
n  more  important  at  this  moment, 
*ling  road,  on  the  other, 
nder,  along  the  white  line  of  the 
oad,  seen  at  present  only  in  a 
irough  the  trees,  comes  that  pretty 
age,  the  price  of  which  Harry  is 
link  of,  his  latest  purchase,  with  its 
f  horse  and  its  smart  groom  driver, 
iiom  Harry  himself,  still  wise 
acknowledge  that  he  cannot  drive, 
ig  back,  to  point  out  triumphantly 
i^ded  company  behind  him  the  first 
f  their  new  house.  Martha  and 
idy.  Rose  and  the  two  children,  fill 
i  almost  to  over-brimming;  and 
ley  are  all  dusty  and  hot,  there  are 
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bright  looks  on  every  face  of   them. 
Agnes  does  not  pause  to  look  at  their 
but  flies  down  stairs,  nearly  tripping 
with  the  wide  folds  of  her  muslin  gown^       to 
throw  the  door  hospitably  open,  and  st^^ 
herself,  dignified  like  a  matron  and  head  o«r  a 
family,    on   the    threshold,    to   receive     Ci^^ie 
strangers. 

At  the  gate,  the  innocent  Dragon  ^ 
Allenders  twirls  his  rusty  hat  feebly  on-  * 
stick,  and  laughs  to  himself  with  his  sl^^ 
chuckle  as  he  leans  upon  the  opened 
and  half  in  curiosity,  half  because  the 
maid  was  once  in  Sir  John  Dunlop's,  and 
very  proper  notions  of  what  is  due  to      * 


"family,"   Agnes   finds    both   her    senr^*-^^ 
standing  behind  her  in  the  hall.     The  li*^ 
wdfe  holds  her  head  high,  and  overflows  ^^^^ 
dignity  and  innocent  stateliness,  all  the  ^i^*^ 
feeling   an    almost  irresistible  indinatior* 
relieve   herself  with  a  burst  of  incredul^^ 
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Pondering  laughter ;  for  how  she  ever  came 
^  be  a  great  lady,  Agnes  cannot  compre- 

Now,  Lettie,  jump  !     Be  first  out  of  the 
Snuid  carriage — ^first  upon  the  bright  green 
'^wn  of  Allenders.     See,   yonder   are  soft- 
voiced  doves  upon  the  turret ;  and  the  spear- 
head,  no   longer  tarnished,   throws   gleams 
^ut     it     in     the    sunshine    upon     those 
^^^bikliDg,    tremulous    aspen    leaves ;     and 
**^^o  here   to  this   child*s   tongue   singing, 
^^Uig  to  you,  though  the  language  is  not 
yours — the    bum,   Lettie!    and  this  brown 
^liage  is  the  fragrant  walnut ;  and  past  the 
^*^y  walls  and  that  dim  library  window  is  a 
^^^^^  gleam  of  silver,  all  fretted  and  broken 
^     twining  boughs  and  foliage,  for  that  is 
^^   river — the  grand  Forth — and  this  is  fairy 

•«  Oh,  Martha,  Martha !— Rose !— Unde !" 
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cried  Agnes,  running  forward  to  the  carnage- 
door;  but  as  Martha  alighted,  and  took 
both  her  hands,  the  young  house-mother 
forgot  her  dignity,  and  instead  of  the  [vetty 
speech  she  had  been  meditating,  only 
exclaimed  again  :  ^'  Oh,  Martha,  Martha  V* 
and  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears. 

Laughing,  sobbing,  smiling,  Agnes  led 
them  up-stairs,  and  hurried  them  through 
all  the  rooms.  A  pretty  apartment,  looking 
to  the  river,  had  been  chosen  for  Martha 
and  Rose,  while  a  smaller  one  within  it  was 
for  the  children.  They  were  all  perfectly  and 
carefully  fitted  up — alas !  for  Harry's  nine 
hundred  pounds. 

"  Bairns,  I  will  ask  a  blessing,"  said  Unde 
Sandy,  as  they  gathered  round  the  tea- 
table. 

There  was  an  instant  hush,  and  Rose 
shrouded  little  Harry's  head  with  her  hand. 
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mnd  pressed  him  closer  to  her  side,  to  still 
even  the  child  into  reverent  silence.  She 
UBS  seated  dose  by  the  old  man,  and  he, 
too,  raised  one  hand  to  shade  his  reve- 
leot  forehead,  and  solemnly  lifted  the 
other. 

^  Lord,  a  blessing  on  these  offered  mercies, 
^  Messing  on  this  roof-tree,  upon  our  meeting 
^d  our  sundering,  and  upon  these  Thy 
Wms,  fatherless  and  motherless,  whom  Thou 
^t  led  hitherto,  anfl  brought  pitifully  unto 
^^^  day.  Give  them  out  of  the  ark  of  Thy 
^venant,  comfort  them  with  strength,  and 
Sttccour  from  all  evil,  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
Amen." 

There  was  a   momentary  solemn    pause, 
^fter  the  voice  ceased — and  Rose  bent  down 
over  the  child  to  hide  her  face ;  and  Agnes, 
with  the  tears  still  in  her  eyes,  looked  wist- 
fully at  the  old  man ;  and  Harry  cast  down 
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I  Us,  and  kid  bis   hand  soflly  on    Martha's 

I  hand.     No  one  said   there  were   fears    aod 

I  hopes — intcnsest  hopes  and  fears  in  this  new 

f  bf^nning — nor  that  its  brightness   trembled 

L  villi  a   solemn  peradventure ;     but  at    this 

\  moment,  all  had  a  consciousness  of  putting 

\  themselves  and  their  fate  into  the   hand  of 

'  God,  and  of  w^ting   for  what   He   should 

bring  out   of  those  unknown    years.       "  / 

cannot   tell — God  knows  what  is   to  come," 

said  Martha's  heart,  as  it  yearned  within  her 

over  them   all ;  and   there   came    to   each   a 

Btrangc    humility   and    trust,     God    knows ! 

one  can  look  calmly  into  a  Aiture  which,  step 

by  step,  is  known  to  our  pitiful,  great  Father. 

Day  by  day — hour  by  hour — tiiey  must  eadi 

of  them  come  to  us  out  of  the  heavens,  fiiD 

and  rounded  with  the  daily  tribulation,  Uie 

daily  gladness  which  is  appointed  to  their  lot. 

But  God  knows    now  the   way    which  we 
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shall  learn  by  single  footsteps — ^knows 
and  appoints  it  for  us  out  of  His 
great  love  —  God  knows  —  it  is  very 
wdL 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


Now  is  the  May  of  life. 


BOOBB8. 


"  Eh,  Violet !  there's  twa  men-servants, 
and  twa  maids  !"  said  little  Katie  Calder. 

Katie  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  plump, 
good-humoured  face,  and  wealth  of  long 
fair  hair,  and  a  bright-printed  frock,  bought 
for  her  by  Uncle  Sandy  himself,  to  replace 
the  faded  liveries  of  Miss  Jean.  Katie  had 
no  turn  for  literature  or  poetry,  like  her  litde 
kinswoman ;  but  to  make  up  for  that,  she  was 
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stout-hearted   and  adventurous,   redoubtable 
in    winter  slides  and  summer  rambles,  and 
with  as  honest  and  "  aefauld"  a  child's  heart 
as   ever  looked  through  blue  eyes.      Miss 
Jean   Calder  and   her  penurious   oppression 
had  subdued  Katie,  but  they  had  not  crushed 
her;  for  Katie  was    nOt  given   to   solitary 
thoughts  or  plaintive  resignation.    So  instead 
of  standing  shyly  by,  as  Violet  might  have 
done,   and  looking  on  with  a  longing  wish 
to  join  the  plays  of  happier  children,  Katie 
made   bold   dashes    among    them,    content 
rather  to  pay  for  her  play  by   a  good   fit 
of  crying,  when   summoned  in   to   the  in- 
variable scold,  than  to  want  altogether  the 
wholesome   "fun"    which   was    the    child's 
natural  breath.     So  now,  being  prepared  by 
a  few  days'  freedom  in  Uncle  Sandy's  house 
at  Ayr,  for  the  liberty  and  kindliness,  though 
scarcely  for  the  grandeur  of  Allenders,  Katie's 
happy  spirit  had  entirely  thrown  off  the  fear 
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and  bondage  of  "MSn  Jean.  She  was  sitting  . 
on  a  kw  stool  half^faessed,  pUting  tks 
bng  hair  which  streamed  over  her  phnnp 
shoulders,  and  looking  with  great  admiMMi 
at  the  new  chmts  fiodc  carefaDy  spread  oit 
upon  a  chair,  whidi  she  had  worn  tat  the 
first  time  yesterday.  \ 

**£h,  Katie!    if  you  osij  saw  how  the  | 
sun's    riling    bdiind    yon    mudde    hill  I* 
answered  Violet  from  the  window. 

"  And  you  never  saw  such  a  fine  kitchen," 
pursued  Katie,  "  a'  the  walls  glittering  with 
things,  and  as  big  as  folk  could  dance  in; 
and  such  a  room  with  books  down  the 
stair.  Did  you  think  there  was  as  mony  in 
the  world,  Lettie  ?" 

<<  But  they're  no  for  reading,"  said  Viokt 
disconsolately,  "  for  I  tried  them  last  night ; 
and  I  would  rather  have  Mr.  Sim's  library  in 
the  Cowcaddens." 

"Were  there  stories  in  it?    Eh,  Violet, 
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do  you  think  there's  ony  fairy  tales  down  the 
stair?  for  I  like  them,"  said  Katie  Calder; 
**  but  if  I  put  on  my  new  frock  the  day,  itTl 
no  be  dean  on  Sabbath  to  gang  to  the 
kirk." 

"There's  Rose  down  in  the  garden — and 
there's  the  old  man  that  Harry  calls  Dragon," 
cried  Violet.  "  Come,  Katie,  and  see  the  Forth 
and  our  boat." 

"It's  no  so  bonnie  as  our  ain  water  at 
hame,  and  there's  nae  brigs,"  said  Katie, 
as  she  donned  her  new  frock,  and  anxiously 
examined  it,  to  see  whether  yesterday's 
journey  had  left  any  trace  upon  its  bright 
folds;  for  Katie  was  a  thrifty  little  woman, 
and  knew  that  she  had  no  other  dress  worthy 
of  Allenders. 

It  was  still  very  early.  Rose  had  newly 
left  the  house,  and  now  stood  alone  under 
the  great  shadow  of  the  walnut  tree,  looking 
up  at  the  windows,  beyond  which  the  greater 
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part  of  the  household  were  still  asleep.  S 
had  left  Martha  in  a  deep,  quiet,  dreamW 
slumber  which  (Ud  not  beg^D  till  the  ss 
was  reddening  over  Dcmeyet ;  and  Rose  vr 
had  just  been  congratulating  herself 
having  a  free  unoccupied  hour  to  think,  stw 
now  endeavouring,  with  some  coniu«« 
to  recollect  what  it  was  she  wanted  to  thE. 
about.  Her  mind  was  in  a  tumult  of  sir 
morning  fancnes,  and  the  something 
which  she  had  resolved  to  meditate,  due: 
her,  with  many  a  trick  and  wile,  Ilka 
playful  child.  A  slight  wavering  hta: 
came  over  her  face,  as  now  and  (hen  ■ 
seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  for  a  momaa 
but  immediately  it  was  lost  again  among  i 
thick-coming  &ndes  of  her  stirred  s 
wakening  mind ;  yet  strangely  enough,  Ibi 
did  not  pass  the  library  window,  nor  aBi 
the  mall  by  the  water-side.  Not  veiy  Ion 
ago,  nothing  could  have  interested  her  mon 
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the  river  and  the  hills  beyond;    now 

she     only  threw  herself  down  on   the  lawn 

beneath  the  walnut  tree,  and  leaning  her  head 

o^  Her  hand,  played  with  the  grass  on  which 

her  eyes  were  bent,  and  mused  and  pondered 

^tH  a  downcast  face.      Sometimes  indeed, 

her    eyes  were  closed,  and  even   when  she 

opened    them  the   dreamer  saw  nothing  of 

Allenders.    No  ;  for  she  was  secretly  making 

pictures  which   could   not  bear  the   eye  of 

^*y^  much  less   the  inspection   of  brother 

^^  sister;  remembering,  with   such   strange 

^"^acity  of  recollection,  what  was  done  and 

^hat  vras  said,  on  yonder  May  evening  in 

^^   garden  at  Ayr,   and  in   the   gloom  of 

^  little  parlour,  and  unconsciously  creating 

^^^T   scenes  like  that,  in  which  the  same 

^^f  actor  bore  the  hero's  part. 

*lose !  Rose !  you  would  blush  and  start 
^^"^^  guilt,  did  any  home  voice  at  this  moment 
^  your  name ;  but  the  spell  of  this  dream- 

VOL.   II.  I 
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ing   clings   to  you  like    slumber^   and  y 
can  no  more  shake  it  off,  than  you  co^ 
the  sweet  deep  sleep  which  last  night 
prised  you  agabst  your  will,    and  diang& 
those   waking    musbgs    into   the 
visions  of  the  night ;   and  your  eyes 
heavy,   Rose,  while  your  heart  wanders 
this  maze,  and  a  soft  uncertainty  steals  o 
your  fair  pictures,   though   with   a  sud 
start,  half  of  displeasure,  you  hear  the  si 
of  the  children  hastening  to  join  you,  a 
give  up   your   maiden   meditations   with 
sigh. 

Behind  the  walnut  tree,  the  poor 
Dragon  feebly  bends  over  the  flower- 
plucking  up  here  and  there,  with  an  eff( 
a  solitary  weed,  but  oftenest  looking  i^^^»v 
towards  Rose,  whom  he  would  fain  go  m^'^^^ 
speak  to,  were  not  her  preoccupation 
evident.  The  great  walnut  waves  its 
fragrant    leaves    in    the   soft    morning    a^ 


"■_  ■*■ 
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^'^^^een   them,   and  the  sun  bums  in   the 

^^ed  spear  on  the  turret,   and  the   broad 

^Sbt  clothes  the  whole  country  like  a  garment. 

^t*Ongly   contrasted    in   this   framework  of 

•^^Hiiner  life  about  them,  are  the  two  human 

^^^'^atures   who   complete  the  picture.      The 

K^rt    lingering  on    the    threshold  of  a  fair 

^^^   unknown  to   her,   and  peopling  all  its 

^^xry  world  with  scenes  which  thrill  her  to 

^     half-conscious  joy ;    the  old  man  in   the 

^^^T>or  of  great  age,  vacantly  admiring  her 

^'"^^^fc  youth,  and  with  a  strange,  dim  curiosity 

^*>o\it  her,  who  she  is,  and  what  she  would  say 

l^e  addressed  her.     To  him  a  long  life  has 

like  a  dream,  and  appears  in  a  mist 

liis  memory,  as  in  a  mist  it  appears  to  her 

^^^^igination  ;  but  the  time  is  long  past  when 

^*^ything  could  find  out  the  old  faint  beating 

^^^Tt  of  Adam   Comrie,   to   thrill   it  with 

k        ^^otbn.      His  curiosities,   his   likings,   his 

\        ^^^oughts,  have  all  become  vague  as  a  child's  ; 
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but  they  lie  on  the  surface,  and  never  move 
him,  as  a  child's  fancies  do. 

''  See  how  the  old  man  looks  at  Rose,'' 
whispered  Katie  Calder;  "but  she  doesoa 
see  him  yet ;  and,  Violet,  look  at  her.  She's 
bonnie." 

"  But  what  way  is  she  sitting  there  f"  said 
Violet,  wonderingly,  "  when  she  might  be  at 
the  water-side.     She's  thinking  about  Harry  ^ 
but  what  needs  folk  think  about  Harry  now     ^ 
Harry  is  in  his  bed  and  sleeping,  Rose ;  h\ 
oh  !  I  see — you  were  not  thinking  about  hi: 
after  all." 

Rose  started  with  a  vivid  blush.     No,  L 
deed,  she  had  not  been  thinking  of  Harry ; 
sounded  like  an  accusation. 

"And  you'll  be  yon  birkie's  Lady  Rose 
said  the  Dragon,  coming  forward.    "  Awed  ^ 
wadna  say  but  he  thought  ye  bonnier  thai:^ 
my  white  bush ;  but  they  didna  howk  up  the 
rose  either;  that's  ae  comfort — though  nae 
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"^nks  to  him,  nor  to  this  lad,  Mr.  Hairy, 
'^^^t  took  his  counsel.  What  do  they  ca' 
^*^is  little  bairn  ?" 

**  My  name's  Violet,"  said  Lettie,  with  dig- 

*•  There  was  a  Miss  Violet  in  the  last 
*^mily ;  but  she  would  have  made  six  o'  that 
•^it  creature,"  said  the  old  servant.  "  What 
^»y  are  ye  a'  sae  wee  ?" 

**  Eh  !  Let  tie's  a  head  higher  than  me  !" 
^^claimed  Katie  Calder  in  amazement. 

**  Are  you  gaun  to  be  married  upon  yon 

"^Irie  now,  if  ane  might  speer  ?"  asked  the 

*^Vile  Dragon.     **  I've  lived  about  this  house 

**^t;y  year,  but  there  hasna  been  a  wedding  a' 

"^^t  time ;  and  now  how  I'm  to  do  wi'  young 

^'^ea  and    weans  I  canna  tell.      The   last 

ADenders  had  a  wife  ance,  folk  say,  but  I 

^ever  mind  of  her.     He  was  ninety  year  auld 

when  he  died,  and  lived  a  widow  three  score 
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years  and  five.  I'm  eighty  mysel,  and  I 
never  was  married.  It's  aye  best  to  get  ower 
the  like  o'  that  when  folk's  yoimg ;  but  you're 
just  a  lassie  yet ;  you  should  wait  awhile,  and 
be  sicker ;  and  yon  birkie  has  nae  reverence 
for  the  constitution.  I'm  an  awfu'  guid 
hand  for  judging  a  man,  and  I  ken  ai 
muckle  by  what  he  said  about  the  win- 
dows." 

"  Eh,  Rose,  is't  Mr.  Charteris  that's  thL.  * 
birkie  ?"  cried  Violet,  with  extreme  interest. 

But  Rose  had  risen  from  the  grass,  an-  .^ 
now  leaned  upon  the  walnut  tree,  vainl^K 
trying  to  look  serious  and  indifferent.  Thi:^ 
face  which  had  been  eluding  her  dreams 
long,  looked  in  gravely  now  upon  her  heart  s 
and  Rose  trembled  and  blushed,  and  could  not 
speak,  but  had  a  strong  inclination  to  run 
away  somewhere  under  cover  of  the  leaves,  and 
weep  a  few  tears  out  of  her  dazzled  eyes,  and 
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^^^the  her  heart  into  calmer  beating.  The 
^*d  man  chuckled  once  more  in  childish 
exultation. 

*•  m  no  teD — ^ye  may  trust  me — and  if  yell 

^^nae  in  ower,  111  let  you  see  the  white  rose 

**^ish  that  garred  yon  birkie  name  ye  to  me. 

^Vlwiur  are  ye  for,  you  little  anes  ?  is't  the 

*^<>a.t    the  bairns  want?     Fm   saying  I — ^111 

'^^    hae  ony  o'  you  drowning  yoursels  in  the 

^'^^ter;  and  I  gie  you  fair  warning,  if  you 

^t^ould  fa*  in  twenty  times  in  a  day,  I'm  no 

to  risk  life  and  limb  getting  ye  out 

dn — it   doesna    stand    to    reason  that  a 

I's  life  should  be  as  valuable  to  this  wit- 

"^^s  world  as  the  life  of  an  aged  man.     And 

^  Ve  had   muckle  experience  in  my  day — 

^Uckle  experience,  Miss  Rose ;  and  aye  glad 

^  communicate,  as  the  Apostle   bids,  and 

'^y  to  give  counsel,  wi'  nae  mair  pride  than 

tf  I  had  seen  but  ae  score  o'  years  instead  of 

fcur.    It's  a  great  age." 
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"And  do  they  call  you  Dragon,"  asked 
Violet,  shyly. 

"  That's  what  they  ca'  me ;  for  I've  lang 
keepit  Allenders,  and  been  a  carefu'  man  of 
a'  in  it,  from  the  master  himsel  to  the  beny 
bushes ;  but  my  right  name  is  Edom  Comrie^ 
if  onybody  likes  to  be  so  ci^  as  ca'  me  that. 
Fm  saying,  wee  Missie,  do  ye  think  I  could 
carry  ye?  but  I'm  no  so  strong  as  I  was 
forty  year  ago." 

"  You  could  carry  little  Harry ;  but  I  can 
rin,  and  so  can  Katie  Calder,"  said  Violet. 

"Wha's  Katie  Calder?" 

''  It's  me,"  answered  the  little  stranger ; 
"  and  I'm  Lettie  Muir's  third  cousin ;  and 
I'm  to  stay  at  Allenders,  and  no  to  go 
back  to  Miss  Jean  any  more." 

"  Weel,  ye  maim  baith  be  guid  bairns.  I 
like  guid  bairns  mysel,"  said  the  old  man ; 
'^  and  ye  can  just  come  to  me  when  ye  want 
a  piece  scone  or  a  wheen  berries,  and  there's 
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^^  fears  o'  ye;  and  Til  aye  gie  them  an 
*dvioe,  Miss  Rose,  and  mind  them  of  their 
™ty.  Ye  needna  be  feared  but  FU  do  grand 
^th  the  bairns." 

**  Do  you  Kve  in  the  house  ?"  asked  Rose, 
^  ^ttlc  timidly,  for  she  was  somewhat  alarmed 
*  the  second  sight  of  the  poor  old  Dragon. 

*  That  minds   me    ye  havena  seen   my 

L,"  said  Dragon,  briskly.     "  Come  your 

round — aye,  I  just  live  in  Allenders — 

^^  ^e  me  a  baud  o'  your  hands,  bairns,  and 
[i 


Rose  will  come  after  Us,  and  yell  get  a 

of  my  house." 

^o  the  soft  warm  childish  hands  glided 

^^  the  withered  fingers  of  the  old  man,  and 

^^*^^  followed,  passing  by  the  luxuriant  white 

^^^  bush,  now  blooming  in  the  full  flush  of 

ite  snowy  flowers  under  the  new  window  of 

Ae  dining-room,  into  a  little  court-yard  be- 

hind  where  was  the   stable  and   byre,  and 

where  Mysie,  the  Dragon's  grand-niece,  was 
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just  then  milking  the  cow.  This  great 
temptation,  Violet  and  Katie  withstood 
womanfully,  and  passing  the  milk-pafl  add 
the  active  hands  which  filled  it,  with  an 
effort,  looked  round  somewhat  impatiently 
for  the  Dragon's  den. 

'^  Ye  maun  come  up  here,"  said  the  oU 
man,  "  ane  at  a  time — ane  at  a  time — and  if 
yeVe  light-headed,  take  a  grip  o'  the  wa',  for 
folk  are  whiles  dizzy  on  an  outside  stair ;  and 
now  here  you  see  I  have  like  a  wee  house  aD 
to  mysel." 

The  "  outside  stair  "  was  very  narrow  and 
much  worn ;  it  was  evident  it  had  undergone 
no  repair  in  all  Harry's  labours,  and  Rose 
was  fain  to  grasp  herself  at  a  withered  branch 
of  ivy  which  still  clung  to  the  wall,  though 
life  and  sap  had  long  departed  froai  it,  to 
secure  her  own  safe  passage  upwards,  and  to 
stretch  out  her  arm  on  the  other  side  in 
terror  for   the   children.      Edom    Comrie's 
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room  "wzs  only  the  loft  over  the  stable,  a 
s<]uare  low  place,  with  bare  rafters  and  a  sky- 
light in  the  roof;  but  Adam's  bed  was  in 
one  comer,  and  on  a  little  table,  immediately 
under  the  window,  stood  a  bowl,  ready  for 
Adam's  porridge,  and  the  little  round  pot  in 
^irhich   he  made  them,  was  beside  his  little 


•*  For  ye  see  when  it  behooved  me  to  live 

a'thegether  at  Allenders,   the   auld   maister 

caused  build  me  a  bit  grate  into  the  wall. 

I    was  a  young  lad  then,  and  might  have 

taken  my  meat  in  the  kitchen  with  Eppie, 

liut   I  aye  was  of  an  independent  kind,  and 

I  bad  mair  faith  in  my  ain  parritch  and  kail 

than  in  onybody  else's ;  so  I  came  to  be  a 

constant  residenter  here;    and   there's    the 

Lady's  Well   no   a  dizzen   yards   from   the 

stair  fit,  and   the  kitchen   very  near  hand. 

Do  ye  like  stories  ?  Weel,  I'll  tell  ye  some 

day  the  story  o'  the  Lady's  Well." 
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''Eh,  Dragon,  k't  a  ftiiy   tab?"  adnd 
Katie  Calder,  with  wide-cqien  eyea. 

''  Naebody  can  tdl  that;  but  I  hmve  pkolf 
of  fairy  tales,"  said  the  old  man.  "Ye 
it  was  in  the  anld  times,  maybe  tWm  hmi- 
dred  year  ago,  or  mair  aiDer,  that  the  Laiid 
of  Allenders  had  ayoung  daogfater,  and  hsr. 
name  was — aye,  Miss  Rose,  that's  niy  med  1 
ark — ^it  doesna  hand  mudde  aboon  a  pedc 
at  a  time ;  and  here's  where  I  keep  my 
bannocks,  and  I  have  a  wee  kettle  and  a 
pickle  tea  and  sugar  there;  and  for  the 
greens  I  have  just  to  gang  down  to  the 
garden  and  cut  them,  nae  leave  asked,  and 
my  drap  milk  brought  regular  to  the  very 
door.  Ye  see  Fm  weel  oflF,  and  I'm  ready 
to  own  it  and  be  thankful,  instead  of  graneing 
for  ever  like  some  folk — for  Fm  real  comfort- 
able here." 

"  And    have    you    no    friends  ?**     asked 
Rose. 
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*•  Wed,  there*s  Mysie  down  there,  milking 

the    cow,  and  there's  her  father,  my  sister's 

son.       Eh,   to  see  the  ill  the   warld  and  a 

family    do   to  a  man !   for  there's  that  lad 

Geordie  Paxton,  no  fifty  year  auld,  and  he's 

a  m^r  aged  man  than  me-r~*  for  such  shall 

liave  sorrow  in  the  flesh,'  the  Apostle  says , 

and    never  being  married  mysel,  ye  see,  and 

keeping  up  nae  troke  wi'  far-off  kin,  that's 

a'    the   friends,   except  a  cousin,   here  and 

there,  that  I  hae." 

**  And   does   naebody   ever  come   to   see 
you  ?"  asked  Katie. 

**  No  a  creature — wha  should  mind  me, 
a  silly  auld  man?"  answered  the  Dragon, 
with  a  momentary  pathos  in  his  tone.  '^  And 
I  (X)uldna  be  fashed  wi'  strangers  either,  and 
you  see  I  hae  a'thing  within  mysel,  milk 
and  meal,  board  and  bed,  sae  that  I'm  nae 
ways  dependent  on  either  fremd-folk  or 
friends;  but  ye    may  speak  for  me  if  you 
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likep  Miss  Rose,  to  Bfr.  Hasy  fix*  a  book 
whiks.  There's  grand,  solid  books  jondBr 
of  the  auld  maister's,  and  there's  ane  or  torn 
that  I  found  out  no  lang  q^ne  that  wadns  do 
for  the  like  of  you — ^I  wouldns  oonseut  to 
Ited  away  the  young  wi'  them;  but  Aej 
do  wed  enough  to  divert  an  auld  man  tiist 
has  experience  of  the  wcnid,  and  keos  goid 
from  evil;  and  IH  promise  fiuthful  to  bum 
every  word  o'  them  when  Tve  ta'en  the  divert 
mysel.  Here's  ane,  ye  see.  I  wadna  let 
you  read  it,  and  you  a  young  lassie ;  but  ye 
may  look  at  its  name." 

And  looking,  Rose  discovered  m  the 
charred  bundle  of  leaves  which  lay  on  the 
old  man's  hob,  and  lighted  his  fire,  a  torn 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

"Eh,  I've  read  that!"  said  Violet, 
under  her  breath ;  and  Violet  looked 
on  with  horror  as  if  at  a  human  sacri- 
fioe. 
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'*  £very  mornings  when  I  take  a  page  for 
ny  light,  I  read  it  first/'  said  the  Dragon, 
buckling'  ;  '^  there's  that  muckle  diversion 
n*t  •    but    it's  no  for  you — it's  no  for  the  like 

fyou/' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be. 

For  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 


"Harry,  my  man,  you  must  be  canny 
with  the  siller,"  said  Unde  Sandy.  "  It's 
a  snare  to  the  feet  of  many — and  mmd, 
this  fortune  brings  such  a  change  in  your 
case,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  you  thinking 
it  greater  than  it  is." 

"  No  fear,  uncle,"  said  Harrj%  pausing  in 
his  new  land-proprietor  mood  to  cut  down 
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a  thistle  with  a  swinging  blow  of  his  cane. 
••  No  fear,  I  say.     FU  live  up  to  my  income, 
but     then   that  is   perfectly  legitimate,    for 
tfae    estate  does    not   die   with   me.      Just 
noWy    of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
penses which  never  will  be  renewed  in  my 
tame — all  this  improvement  and  furnishing 
— and  that  may  straighten  me  for  a  year, 
perhaps — ^but  then  I  expected   that ;  and  I 
don't    want  to    hoard    and   lay    up  money, 
imcJe." 

**  Nor  would  I  want  that,  Harry," 
said  the  old  man  ;  "  far  from  it — but 
mind — 


<< « 


No  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 
Nor  for  a  train  attendant. 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent.' 


I  jMiri  not  a  man  to  blaw  about  independence, 
Harry ;  and  even  Robert  Bums  himself,  poor 
VOL.  n.  K 
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mao,  speaks  of  his  am  in  a  way  tint  pk*^ 
me  little — but  it's  a  grand  iliing  to  Mtt^ 
you're  standing  on  your  ain  fret»  niV 
leaning  on  a  prop  that  may  be  draiim  vi^ 
itself,  and  ruin  you.     I  am  not  tfie  ri^ 
person  to  give  you  counsel  either,  Hany,  fv 
I  ken  little  about  the  affiura  of  the  ivodi 
how  they  work,  or  what's  the  wiaest  wsf 
•^nly  Fm  an  auld  man,   and    have  hai 
my  ain  thoughts;   be  canny,  Hany,   irilk 
the  siller." 

''Yes,  yes,  no  fear,"  repeated  Hany,  a 
little  impatieoily;  ''there  is  one  tiung  I 
thought  of  speaking  to  you  about,  imd& 
They  tell  me  that  if  I  took  William  Hunt^'s 
farm  into  my  own  hands,  and  cultivated  it 
in  the  scientific  way — I  could  employ  a  num 
to  manage  that,  you  know — I  might  douUe 
its  value.  Now  in  the  estate  of  Allenders, 
there's  this  Mr.  Hunter's  farm,  which  he 
pays  two  hundred  pounds  for,  and   a  Mr. 
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Sinclair  has  a  much  less  one  for  a  hundred 

^^  fi%,  and  there's  a  house  FD  show  you 

wtween  this  and  StirKng,  with  twenty  acres 

attached  to  it,  that  pays  me  fifty  pounds — and 

the  rest  of  the  property  is  made  up  of  some 

houses  in  Stirling,  and  the  half  of  the  village 

down  here.      So  you  see  there  is  part  of  my 

income  dependent   on   the  chance  of  these 

hooses  letting  well.      They  are  all  right  just 

now,  but  one  can  never  depend  on  that,  and 

Mr.   Hunter's  lease  is   out.     He  does  not 

wish  to  renew  it  himself,  and  though  I  have 

several  offers  for  the  farm,  I  have  a  great 

mind  to  keep  it  in  my  own  hands.     I  think 

such  an  occupation  as  that  is  the  very  thing 

for  me ;  but  then,  I've  no  capital." 

"Ay  Harry,  ay  Harry,"  said  his  unde 
with  eager  interest,  "  are  you  thinking 
already  about  occupation  for  the  leisure  that 
God  has  given  you?  I  like  that — it  gives 
me  good  heart ;  and,   Harry,  my  man,  just 

K  2 
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look  at  that  grand  country.  I  ken 
pleasure  greater  than  working  on  it, 
bringing  out  the  wealth  that  is  home-t 
and  in  the  soil;  better  than  your  i 
chandizing,  Harry/'  and  the  old  man  hew 
shook  his  nephew's  hand. 

"  Yes,    unde ;    but    the    capital," 
Harry. 

''I  thought  there  was  something  to 
fbre — something  in  the  bank  to  begin 
with  ?  ay,  yes — I  did  not  mind,  you  1 
spent  that  in  the  house ;  but,  Harry,  1 1 
nothing  myself,  but  two  hundred  pounds^ 
I  wanted,  if  it  were  God's  will,  to  leave  » 
bit  present  to  the  bairns  when  I  was  gc 
besides  two  hundred  pounds  could  do  1 
for  you,  Harry." 

'^  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Harry  quid 
"  but  I  have  a  plan  you  might  help  mc 
How  much  money  will  Miss  Jean  h 
uncle  ?" 
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"  Jean  Calder  ? — na,  na,  Harry,"  said  the 
^old  man,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  would  not 
with  my  will,  speak  ill  or  judge  unkindly  of 
fanj  mortal,  but  charity — I  am  meaning  the 
I J  free  heart  and  the  kind  thought — is  not  in 
her.  Did  you  no  hear  the  fight  we  had  to 
get  your  papers  firom  her  ?  No,  Harry ;  Tm 
flony  to  damp  you.  She  may  have  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  maybe.  As  much  as  that  I 
warrant;  but  youll  make  nothing  of  Miss 
Jean/' 

"A  thousand  pounds!  My  plan,  unde 
18  to  offer  her  better  interest  than  she  could 
get  elsewhere,"  said  Harry.  "  As  for  her 
kindness,  I  should  never  think  of  that ;  and 
I  would  not  ask  it,  because  I  was  her  bro- 
ther's grandson,  but  because  I  could  offer 
her  so  much  per  cent. ;  that's  the  way.  Now 
a  thousand  pounds  from  Miss  Jean  would 
make  these  lands  bear  other  crops  than  this 
— look,  unde." 
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They  were  standing  at  the  corner 
field  of  thin  and  scanty  com.  The  long 
bent  upon  the  breeze,  like  so  many  tail 
tenuated  striplings;  and  their  chiH 
contrasted  unpleasantly  with  the  rich  bro"^^ 
tint  which  began  to  ripen  over  a  fiill,  nm^^* 
ling,  wholesome  field  on  the  other  side  of  t^^ 
way. 

''It's  a  poor   crop,"  said  Unde  Saimd^ 
meditatingly ;  ''  it's  like  the  well  doings  o' 
cauld  heart — it  wants  the  good-will  to 
But  Jean  Calder,  Harry — ^Jean  Calder  b.* 
any  man  !     Well,  Providence  may  soften 
heart ;  but  it  is  not  in  her  nature." 

"  She  will  give  the  money  for  her  o'^ 
profit,"  said  Harry ;  "  no  fear.     I  will  cC^ 
suit  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  we  can  offer  her  g(9 
interest.     Then  you  see,  unde,  the  advanta 
of  it  is,  that  we  are  her  rightful  heirs,  a 
she  is  a  very  old  woman  now." 

"  Whisht,  Harry ;  let  me  never  hear 
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lik^  of  this  again,"  said  his  uncle,  gravely ; 

**  you  are  a  young  man  now,  but  God  may 

Veep  you  to  be   an  old  one.       Never  you 

Y^okoQ  on  the  ending  of  a  life,  that  it  is  in 

^^rod's  hand  to  spare  or  take  away,  and  never 

grndge  the  air  of  this  living  world — such  as 

^  is,  we  aye  desire  to  breathe  it  lang  our- 

^v-es — to  one  that  He  keeps  in  it  day  by 

"*y»  nourishing  the  auld  worn-out  heart  with 

breath  and  motion,  for  good  ends  of  His  ain, 

-^d,  Harry,  this  money  is  the  woman's  life — 

I  could  not  think  of  the  chance  of  its  perish- 

^^  ^vvithout  pain  and  trouble,  for  it  would  be 

*  ^^adful  loss   to   her — ^like  the  loss  of  a 
badm," 

^ell,  well,  unde,  no  chance  of  its  being 

V)6t,'*  sj^d  Harry,  somewhat  fretfully ;  "  but 

^  you  speak  to  her  when  you  go  back  to 

X]p  ?  will  you  undertake  to  negociate  this  for 

to^?    I  know  she  trusts  you." 

**  She  trusts  me  just  as  other  folk  do,  who 


UU8,  tuny,  jean  uauur  misa 
Well,  m  tell  bei^-I  would  not 
office,  but  since  you  ask  me,  1' 
Hany,  and  put  it  before  her  in  t1 
I  can.  That  you  should  have  oc 
a  good  thought ;  and  it's  well  too 
your  substance — ^weH,  my  naao, 
youH  need  to  be  eident,  and  k 
yourself  on  every  thing — and  ei 
youH  need  to  learn." 

"Oh,  yes,  IH  learn,"  aaid  H 
the  money,  uncle,  is  the  importt 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  with  1 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"Have  more  n^rd    to    the 
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^ci  m'nd  and  conscience.  Harry,  be  canny ; 
^ky^i  sometimes  appoints  us  a  hard  school 
wkien  we  are  slow  of  the  uptake  in  an  easy 
<^^.  But  you  need  not  gloom — auld  men 
S^^  license  of  advising,  and  ye  mind  how  the 
cottar  *  mixes  a*  with  admonition  due.' " 

**  Yes,**  said  Harry  laughing,  "  I  am  feted 
^      have  counsellors — ^for  yonder  is  our  old 

'^^"■'Bgon  who  has  no  objection  to  give  me  the 

"^^efit  of  his  experience  too." 

^Alexander  Muir  slightly  erected  his  white 

^^^'^    with  a  single  throb  of  injured  feeling ; 


^^  With  all  his  natural  and  gracious  humility, 

^   ^id  not  choose  to  come  down  to  the  level 

the  poor  old  Dragon  of  AUenders ;  but 

*^^xi   a  considerable   silence   followed,   and 

^^^^  walking   by   his  side   with   a  sullen 

^*^Om  contracting  the  lines  of  his  face,  made 

^^Vent  dashes  now  and  then  at  groups  of 

."^ttened  poppies,  or  at  the  lordly  resistant 

tt^tle,  the  old  man  was  the  first  to  speak — 
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for  his  anxious  friends  could  not  venture  to 
offend  this  indulged  and  wayward  Harry. 

**  The  rough  bur  thistle  spreading  wide 
Amang  the  bearded  bear — ^' 

said  the  old  man  quietly,  ^*  aye,  £brry,  my 
man,  there  were  fine  thoughts  in  that  grand 
castaway ;  and  a  sore  thing  it  is  to  see  how 
little  great  gifts  avail,  and  what  shipwrecks 
folk  may  make  with  them — ^if  this  were  any- 
thing but  the  avenue  and  porch  of  the  great 
lifetime,  which  we  forget  so  easy  !  IVe  been 
of  little  use  myself,  Harry,  in  my  day  and 
generation — little  use  but  to  comfort  the 
hearts  of  bairns,  and  give  them  now  and 
then  an  hour's  sunshine  and  pleasance — but 
you're  better  gifted  both  in  mind  and  estate 
than  I  ever  was.  I  make  ye  my  depute, 
Harry,  to  do  better  service  to  God  and  man 
than  me." 

Oh,  gentle,  righteous  heart !  a  sudden  im- 
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pulse  of  humility  and  tenderness  came  upon 
Harry  Muir's  impressible  spirit.  Better 
service !  yet  this  old  man  seemed  to  have 
lived  for  no  other  conscious  end,  than  the 
service  of  God  and  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  hii 
evil  angel. 

KIKO   HXmiT   IT. 

"  Eh,  Harry,  here's  a  gentleman  coming," 
said  Violet,  as  she  sat  on  the  floor  at  the 
western  window  of  the  drawing-room  with  a 
book  on  her  lap.  Katie  Calder  kneding 
beside  her,  was  looking  from  the  window, 
and  making  a  superb  cat's  cradle  on  her 
fingers.  It  was  evening  and  lessons  and 
work  alike    concluded,   the  children    chose 
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her  own  manner  of  amusement^  until 
sliould  be  over,  and  leave  them  free  for 
*Heix-  out-door  ramble.  But  it  was  Katie's 
^"Seirvation  which  discovered  the  gentleman, 
toovigh  Violet  was  by  no  means  incurious, 
^Hen  the   discovery   was   communicated   to 


«c   • 


'*  Oh!"  said  Harry,  turning  from  the 
^^ndow  with  a  slight  flush  on  his  face, 
^^  8  Gibbie  AHenders — I  might  as  well  see 
alone — ^but  that  would  hurt  his  feelings, 
^^ind  he*8  quite  a  foolish  fellow." 

Tlus  speech  was    addressed    to   no   one 

^    particular,  but  Harry  looked  annoyed  and 

restless,  and  they  all  perceived  it.     Gilbert 

AUeoders,  indeed,  was  a  kind  of  ghost  to 

Hariy ;  for  already  an  intimacy  which  dis- 

8*^^  his  finer  mind,  but  which  he  seemed 

have  no  power  to  struggle  against,  had 

^^^^g  up  between  them,  and  Gilbert  never 


fiiiled  by  jibe   or   maliciouB   alhision, 

time  they  met,  to  remind  his  new 

under  what  circumstances  they  first  saw  e^B-  ^ 

other.     Poor  Harry !  his  earliest  error  1%^^^ 

haunted  him  perpetually — ^he  could  not  sba^K^ 

its  consequences  off. 

'*  Has   he  got    his   smoking-room   fitti^^ 
up  yet,  Mrs.  Muir  Allenders,"  asked  Gilbe^r^ 
after  the  ceremonies  of  his   introductio] 
though  he  had  seen  Agnes  before 
over.     "  Has  Harry  not  begun   to  rel 
into  a  den  of  his  own  yet  ?    Ah  you  dot:^^  * 
know  how  we  young  fellows  do  in  th«=^=— ^ 
respects^ — and    really  Allenders  has   sho' 
so    much    good    taste  in   the  other 


of  the    house,  that  I  am  quite  anxious 

see  the  den — I've  seen  a  collection  of  pi 

in  a  German  student's  room,  that  would  as 

nish  all  Scotland  to  match — Bursch  as  tki^    ^  ' 

call  themselves — horrid  language  that 
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I  never  could  manage  the  coarse 

ave  plenty  in  our  own   tongue/' 
Sandy,  quietly. 

x)tch — gone  out  of  date,  Sir,  out 
civilized  people  forget  that  there 
such  a  jargon.  ^I  say,  Harry, 
t  fine,  that  song  Simson  gave  us 
light  I  saw  you — magnificent — I 
)W  Allenders  then.  Miss  Muir, 
lance  meeting,  was  it  not  extra- 
and  I  think  the  first  night  he  was 
too — wasn't  it,  Harry  ?'* 
ast  a  guilty  angry  look  round  the 
rtha  started  in  her  chair;  Agnes 
>  uneasily;  and  Unde  Sandy  in- 
shook  his  head  ;  but  Rose,  happy 
-d  nothing  of  it  all,  for  with  her 
loping  in  a  pleasant  heaviness,  she 
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was  dreaming  out  her  dream — and  though   * 
it  was  heredf  whom  Gilbert  addroaaed  aa 
Miss  Muir,  Rose  remained  peaoefidty  igDonnt 
of  all  he  said. 

**  And  there's  your  frieod,  that  lawyer  fiL 
low — your  business  man,  I  suf^xMe,  Aliens* 
ders — he  wasn\with  you ;  a  oouple  of  alow* 
chaps,  that  advocate  and  him,"  oontimied  the 
sapient  Mr.  Gilbert.     ''  I  wouldn't  give  two- 
pence for  such  society.     If  they're  not  as  flat 
as  the  canal  and  as  slow  as  a  heavy  boat,  I'm   j 
no  judge." 

''It  happens  that  we  are  all  indebted  toc^ 
Mr.  Charteris,  and  that  he  is  a  friend  (A< 
ours,"  said  Martha,  quickly,  "  I  believe  Harrj^ 
is  proud  to  call  him  so." 

''  And  I  am  sure  I  never  met  a  pleasantec^ 
man,"  stole  in  Agnes. 

And  the  eyes  of  Rose  gleamed  positii 


1» 
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*^*^tning  upon  the  redoubtable  Gilbert.  But 
^^^,  though  she  ventured  upon  a  little  short 
P'^fitory  cough,  said  nothing. 

**  By-the-bye,"  said  Harry,  hurriedly,  "  you 
*^^v*«  not  seen  the  grounds,  Allenders ;  come 
**^^  give  me  your  opinion  of  them.** 

**  Delighted,  if  the  ladies  will  accompany 
^^^*'  said  Mr.  Gilbert ;  "  otherwise,  Harry,  I 
^'^^  much  obliged,  but  can't  be  detached  from 
^^^^1  fidr  company."  And  Gilbert  returned, 
^^tl  a  glance  of  very  unequivocal  admiration, 
^^  indignant  flash  of  Rose's  eye. 

-A  pause  of  general  disconcertment  fol- 
^^'Vi^ed;  irritated  and  defiant,  Harry  tossed 
^Oout  the  books  upon  a  little  table  near  him, 
moodily  evaded  the  looks  which  sought 
™s  face.  Mr.  Gilbert  Allenders,  the  only 
Person  present  at  ease,  pulled  up  his  high 
^^^^^  and  settled  his  long  chin  comfortably 
^n  his  stock,  while  Agnes,  in  a  little  flutter 

^OL.   II.  L 
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of  anxious  deprecation  and  peace-making 
began  to  move  among  her  cups  and  saucen 
and  to  prepare  tea. 

"  We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  o 
seeing  you  in  Stirling  yet,  Miss  Muir,"  sail 
Gilbert,  turning  his  back  upon  Martha,  an 
addressing  himself  with  great  demonstratia 
to  Rose.  "  Haven't  you  had  my  sisters  oc 
calling?  I  thought  so.  They're  nice  gia 
enough,  considering  they've  been  ahnqrs 
the  country.  Ah,  there*8  nothing  VOa^ 
season  or  two  in  London  for  poliahuig  v^ 
man." 

"Have  you  been  in  London,  Mr.  AH 
ders  ?"  asked  Agnes. 

"Yes,  three  or  four  years;  but  I'm 
quite  a  good  specimen,"  said  Mr.  G3b4 
modestly,  "  for  I  was  at  work  aQ  the  lioi 
studying  very  hard — oh !  very  hard ;"  and  th 
painful  student  laiighed  loudly  at  bis  on 
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*^^^^t  of  industry.  "I  say,  Harry,  Leith 
'^^^^^  come  on  next  month — you'll  go  with  us, 
won't  you?  there's  Simson  and  Allan  and 
^^  ;  I  said  you  would  be  sure  to  come." 

'*  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Leith  races," 
*^d   Harry,  rudely ;  but  notwithstanding  he 

^^^^sed  his  head,  and  looked  by  no  means  so 

. 

^diffCTcnt  as  he  spoke. 

**  Care  !  who  said  anybody  cared  ?" 
^^^Wered  Gilbert ;  "  one  must  go  to  lots  of 
P'^ces  one  doesn't  care  a  straw  for — it  becomes 
^  ^Uty  to  society.  Ill  undertake  to  say  you'll 
^^e,  Harry.  We  needn't  be  more  than  a 
^^ple  of  days  away,  and  the  ladies  won't 
^^  you.     Permit  me,  Miss  Muir." 

And  Gilbert,  politely  shutting  out  Martha 
^d  her  unde  firom  sight  of  the  tea-table 
with  his  long  loose  person  and  his  easy 
chair,    elaborately   waited  upon   Rose,    and 

L  2 
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devoted    himself    to    her    in    a     laborioiis 
attempt  at  conversation ;  but  it  is  very  bard 
to  make  a  conversation  where  one    of  the 
interlocutors  says   only  "Yes**   and    "No,** 
and  those  with  anything  but  good  will;  so 
Gilbert  took  in  Agnes  as  a  partaker  of  lus 
attentions,  and  talked  so  fine,  and  intimated 
so  many  festi\dties  to  come  when  the  summer 
should   be   over,   that   the  little  wife   grew 
interested  in  spite  of  herself,  and  wondered 
(for  Agnes  had  been  very  "  strictly"  brought 
up)  whether  it  would  be  proper  and  decorous 
for      her,     a    matron     and    house-mother, 
twenty  years  old,  to  go  to  a  ball.     Martha, 
behind  backs,  sat  quietly  at  her  work,  and 
said  nothing ;  while  Uncle  Sandy  looked  on 
with  a  slight  expression  of  displeasure  and 
offence.      The    old    man    had    a    sensitive 
perception    of    ill    manners,    and     by    no 
means  liked  them  to  be  applied  to  himself. 
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But  Martha  was  not  offended  by  the  neglect 

of  Gilbert  Allenders. 

After    tea,    Harry  —  who  had  remained 

very  moody  and  abstracted,  except  for  a  few 

nunutes    when    he,   too,   kindled   at    those 

descriptions  of  local  party-giving — proposed 

^  yifik  in  the  grounds,  where  Agnes    wil- 

^^y,  and  Rose  with  great  reluctance,  were 

Persuaded  to  accompany  them.      Rose  was 

^^ry   innocent    of    flirtation — circumstances 

'^  guarded  her,   and  kept  from  her   both 

temptation   and  opportunity — so   that,   fully 

^^hted    with   her   present    dreams,    there 

^^d  have   been   nothing   less   pleasant   to 

^'^^  than  to  walk  slowly  along   the   mall, 

^der  the  over-arching  foliage,  leaning  upon 

4e  arm  of   Mr.   Gilbert  Allenders.      And 

Mr.  Gilbert  Allenders  was  burdened  with  no 

delicacy.       He   kept  steadily  behind   Harry 

god  Agnes,  he  lingered  in   quiet  places,  he 
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spdke  tender  nmtimffntilitiHi^  he  qmuuid  die 
young  ladies  of  Stiriing,  he  JnaimMribBd  fail 
perfect  oonYictKui  of  the  eftlieuie  soperiority 
of  Miss  Rose  Muir;  hot  do  amount  of 
proof  oould  have  persuaded  Gilbert  of  a 
tenth  part  of  the  disgust  and  dBsfike  with 
which  Rose  Muir  fistened.  She  waa  ^voj 
near  tdling  him  so  several  timea^  and 
begging  rather  to  hesr  the  rude  jdoes  than 
the  mawkish  sentiment.  But  Rose  was 
shy,  and  her  safest  refiige  was  in 
silence. 

**  What  has  Harry  to  do  with  such  a  man 
as  that?"  said  Unde  Sandy.  << Martha,  I 
doubt  this  fortune  is  to  have  its  dangers,  as 
great  as  the  poverty.'* 

*'  Ay,  unde."  Martha  had  seen  enou^ 
after  a  week  at  Allenders,  to  convince  her  of 
that. 

"  And  he's  taken  mth  Rose/'  said  the  old 
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man.     **  You  were  feared  for  Mr.  Charteris, 
Martha ;  but  there's  more  reason  here." 

''No  reason,  uncle,  no  reason/'  was  the 
quiet  answer.  *'  He  may  harm  Harry,  but 
Rose  is  very  safe." 

''So  she  is,  it  is  true,"  said  the  unde. 
"  Ay,  and  the  man  that  would  do  no  harm  to 
Harry  might  harm  the  free  heart  that  clings 
by  nature  to  things  that  are  true  and  of 
good  report.  God  preserve  these  bairns !  If 
such  a  thing  were  happening  as  that  Rose 
was  to  marry,  I  think,  Martha,  my 
woman,  you  should  come  cannily  hame 
to    me." 

A  long  time  after,  when  both  of  them 
had  relapsed  into  thoughtful  silence,  Martha 
answered : 

•*  May  be,  uncle — it  might  be  best ;  but 
many  things  must  come  and  go  between  this 
time  and  that." 
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"  Harry  has  been  speaking  to  me  about 
a  project  he  has/'  said  the  old  man,  "  about 
farming  and  borrowing  siller.  Has  he  told 
you,  Martha  ?" 

"  Ay,  unde." 

"  And  you  thmk  well  of  it  ?" 

*'  An  occupation  is  always  good,"  said  Mar- 
tha. "  I  am  doubtful  and  anxious  about  his  plans 
for  getting  money,  but  the  work  should  do  him 
service;  and  Harry  has  begun  on  a  great 
scale  here,  uncle.  It  is  impossible  he  can  go 
on  so  on  his  present  income,  and  he  will 
rather  increase  than  diminish — he  is  always 
so  confident.  So  I  should  be  glad  to  think 
he  had  a  chance  of  improving  the  pro- 
perty. I  thought  it  a  great  fortune  a 
month  ago.  It  does  not  look  so  inex- 
haustible now." 

"  Well,  as  the  money  would  come  to  you 
at  any  rate  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature," 
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said  the  old  man  hesitating ;  "  and  as  there  is 
aye  the  land  to  Ml  back  upon,  no  to  speak 
of  my  two  hundred  pounds,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  speak  to  Miss  Jean  whenever  I  get 
bade  to  Ayr." 

"Miss  Jean!  Does  Harry  mean  to  ask 
^cr  for  the  money  ?"  asked  Martha. 

"  What  think  ye  of  it  ?     She  is  far  from 

^  likely  person,  but  he  means  to  oflFer  her 

^ber  interest,  he  says,  than  anybody  else. 

"'^^t  think  ye  of  it,  Martha?    for   I  am 

^^y   doubtful  myself,"  said    the    old    man, 

^^'^^iously. 

-^ut  Martha  only  shook  her  head.     "  Do 

it    * 
*   ^f  Harry  asks  you,  uncle — do  it.     I  have 

• 

^^^n  up  advising  now.     He  must  be  left 

^^tie." 

And  Harry,  to  his  great  wonder,  and  with 
*  strange  mixture  of  irritation  and  pleasure, 
found  himself  left  alone — suffered,  without 
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remonstrance  or  check,  to  follow  eatu 
the  counsel  of  his  own  wiH  Good  I^ 
Agnes  had  great  trust  in  what  Hanyis^ 
about  economy  and  prudence,  and  triumpl^ 
antly  pointed  out  to  Martha  those  resohitioQ# 
of  sublime  virtue  with  which  every  piece  of 
practical  exbavagance  was  pre&oed;  and 
Martha  listened  with  a  grave  smile,  ao^ 
never  suggested  doubt  to  the  simple  heart 
which,  for  itself,  saw  the  most  inexhaustiU 
fortune  in  those  much  spoken  of  ^*  rents,' 
and  never  dreaded  now  the  old  familiar  evil 
of  poverty. 

Martha  descended  from  her  mother's  plao 
among  them.  She  stood  aside,  as  she  Cd 
was  meet,  and  suffered  the  young  husbam 
and  the  young  wife  to  take  their  lawfu 
place,  free  of  all  interference  of  hers.  Sb 
herself  now  was  only  guardian  of  Rose  anc 
Violet,  domestic  helper  of  Mrs.  Agnes — Han^ 
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8  quiet  elder  sister,  living  in  his  house, 
'X^ciember  of  his  family ;  and  Martha's  na- 
pride  took  a  secret  unconscious  delight 
V>owiDg  itself  to  this  voluntary  humility, 
soon  b^an  to  be  neglected,  too,  for  the 
ngers  who  visited  the  young  household 
not  fed  that  the  eldest  and  least  attractive 


of  it  had  any  such  claim  on  their 
^ntion  as  the  pretty,  girlish  wife,  or  the 
ceful  sister  Rose.     So  Martha  dwelt  more 


more  in  her  own  room,  always  working, 

watching  the  shadows  on  Demeyet  for 

hourly  relaxation.     These  shadows  going 

coming,  and  the  soft  wind  rustling  in 

^^e  leaves,  and  the  water  continually  passing 

^^>   and  gleaming  out  and    in    among   the 

Shadowing  foliage,  were  delights  to  her  in  her 

*^tude.     So  were  the  children,  when  they 

^^^^  her  out  to  walk  between  them  by  the 

^*^irside,  or  when  they  sat  at  her  feet,  and 
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retailed  to  her  the  stories  of  Dragon ;  and  so 
were  Harry's  good  spirits,  his  constant  ooca- 
pation,  his  very  infrequent  lapses,  and  the 
sunny  tone  and  atmosphere  with  which  the 
hopeful  house  was  filled.  Yet  Martha  was 
anxious  for  Rose,  whose  dreams — sweet 
golden  mists — ^were  the  first  and  only 
thoughts  which  her  young  sister  had  never 
ventured  to  whisper  in  her  ear ;  for  the  graver 
woman  knew  by  true  instinct,  though  they 
had  never  visited  her  own  experience,  what 
these  youthfiil  dreamings  were,  and  always 
gave  tenderly  and  quietly  the  sympathy 
which  the  young  moved  heart  came  to  seek 
of  her,  when  Rose  leaned  upon  her  shoulder 
in  the  summer  nights,  and  looked  at  the  star 
twinkling  about  Demeyet,  and  sighed.  With 
her  arm  round  the  girl's  waist,  and  both 
their  faces  veiled  in  the  gloom,  Martha  would 
sigh,  too,  and  tell  stories  of  the  old  time  that 
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^^^  past — gentle  remembrances  of  the  father 

^t^d  mother,  tales  of  Unde  Sandy,  and   of 

^^y  a  familiar  name  in  Ayr.     And  Rose 

^iQUed,  and  shed    gentle  tears,   and   asked 

^esticms  about  those  old  bumble  romances, 

^hose  dead  sorrows,  those  softened  and  tran- 

9^  histories  of  common  life,  till  the  dreams 

^   her  heart  no  longer  oppressed  her  with 

^^  shadowy  enchantment,  but  floated  away, 

^ving  her  only  with  a  deeper  apprehension 

^^O    sympathy ;  and  themselves  came  back, 

^nen    it  was  their  time,  freshened  as  with 

^^    eyening  dews.     Sometimes,  while  they 

^''^   thus  seated  by  the  open  window,  Mar- 

^^^    leanmg  on    it,  and  Rose  on  her,  with 

^^'eet  sounds  ascending — rustling  of  trees  and 

^'ater,  far-off  child-voices  of  Violet  and  Katie, 

Martha  would  feel  for  a  moment — and  as  she 

^^^  it,  her  steady  hand  shook  a  little,  and 

^^^  voice  trembled — that  this  ready  memory 
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of  here,  and  the  unconsdoos  link  which  drew 
one  story  after  another  into  her  reinem« 
brance,  and  from  her  lips,  was  a  mark  of  the 
age  which  hegBOi  gradually  to  draw  near. 
Age!  the  time  of  repose,  of  quietness,  of 
peace ;  in  the  day-time,  when  such  a  thought 
struck  her,  the  fiery  heart  within  her  diafed 
and  rebelled ;  but  at  night  she  only  felt  her 
eyelid  moisten,  and  her  heart  swell.  Martha 
was  wrong — age  was  not  near ;  but  in  spite 
of  forebodings  and  anxiety,  this  was  a  time 
of  peace — a  reposing  time  wherein  strength 
for  the  great  conflict  was  to  be  gathered. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and 
Antonio  bound. 

MERCHANT    OF   VENICE. 


"The  land  is  aye  guid  security,"  said 
Alexander  Muir  doubtfully  to  himself,  as  he 
slowly  brushed  his  Sabbath-day's  hat,  and 
glanced  from  the  window  to  where  one  or 
two  of  his  younger  visitors,  carrying  their 
i^ork  idly  in  their  hands,  strayed  with  wistful 
looks  past  his  strawberry  beds.  "  There  are 
hungry  e'en  among  these  bairns,  and  what 
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can  we  expect,  poor  thmgs  f  I  must  promii 
them  a  lawful  feast  in  the  afiernoon,  if  ihef 
no  pick  any  berries  the  time  I'm  awaj 
and  then  there's  my  two  hundred  pounds 
it  should  come  to  the  worst — but  tn 
hundred's  a  far  way  off  a  thousand ;  and  tl 
house  and  the  garden  are  worth  but  UtI; 
siller,  and  to  sell  them  would  break  my  heir 
Well,  I  can  aye  see  what  Miss  Jean  says 
and  if  all  belonging  to  ye  have  done  hai 
things  for  ye,  in  their  day,  Harry,  my  nuu 
this  is  no  the  least." 

''Bairns,"  continued  the  old  man  froi 
the  window,  "do  ye  see  yon  strawbeni< 
yonder  among  the  leaves?  Til  be  out  a 
hour — ^you  might  have  time  to  make  an  en 
of  them  if  ye  liked — but  I  ken  there  is  fi 
mair  honour  among  ye  than  the  like  of  tha 
Maggie,  my  dear,  never  you  mind  the  rasps- 
they  can  stand  steady  of  themsels,  and  nee 
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prop.     Beatie,  come  away  from  the  straw- 

ies  like  a  good  bairn." 

**It's  just  a  branch  that's  lying  ower  the 

*x>x-der — somebody's  sure  to  tramp  on't/'  '^x- 

Pl«i5ned  Beatie. 

•*  Never  you  mind,  my  woman,  so  it's  no 

y^^'^i  that   does   it,"  answered  the  old  man. 

nter  not  into  temptation — turn  your  backs 

n  them  like  good  bairns;  and  if  I  see 

t*^^re*s  good  work  done  when  I  come  back, 

y^      shall  have  a  table  spread  out,  and  I'll  tell 

•^^**s.  Tamson  to  send  in  some  cream,  and  ye 

st^^^  gather  the  berries  for  yoursels." 

Cne  or  two  smiling  faces  looked  up  and 

'^^^^^ded  thanks,  and  there  was  a  very  general 

H^-^ikening   of  needles;   but  Mary   Bumess 

^^0  had  "cast  out"  with   her   "lad"   the 

^^^t  before,  drooped  her  head  pathetically 

^^<i  sighed.     Poor  Mary,  in  her  melancholy, 

^^  a  soul  above  strawberries ! 

VOL.   II.  M 
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^"^"^    to  Je«^*  ^       lor  ^ -^"^ 

^«S   °        ^  sotoe  tvs^c  ^^^,     3 

^,ae.  s.t.dy;^  bout  i^«      ^e. 

tVve  o\d  «^^  "^^^^^    Caider. 
*°  ches  *^ 
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contentedly,  the  woman   who   occupied   the 
lower  story  of  Miss  Jean's  house,    "weary 
tak  her!     I  have  had  nae  peace  o'  my  life 
^ce  ye  took  that  little   brat   Katie   away. 
She  fees  my  wee  lassie  wi'  ten  shillings  in  the 
y^ar  to  kindle  her  fire,  and  do  a'  her  needs, 
^d  expects  me  forbye  to  wash  her  daes  into 
'be  bargain,  as  if  I  hadna  plenty  to  do  wi'  a 
^^n,  and  a  muckle  laddie,  and  a'  thae  weans ! 
*  ^vadna  have   let  Aggie  gang,  but  just   I 
thoxight  five  shillings — though  it  didna  come 
till    the  end  o'  the  half  year — couldna  weel 
^*^e  amiss  where  there's  aye  sae  muckle  to 
^^    wi't,  and  Aggie  was  just  to  gang  up  in 
^^^   morning.      Instead   of  that  it's  Aggie 
"^re,  Aggie  there,  the  haill  day  through  ;  and 
^"C  never  as  muckle  as  says,  have  ye  a  mouth 
■"^Xcept  for  that  drap  parritch  in  the  mom- 
H.  and  sour  milk." 

*  Poor  woman !   she   gets   more   ill   than 

M  2 
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you/'  said  the   old   man,  compassi 
"  but  Aggie  has  mother  and  father 
after  her,  and  see  she's  no  ill  used ; 
little  Katie  had  but  a  widow  woman 
to,  who  couldna  have  another  mouth 
hame     to   her;    and    that  makes 
difference ;  so  now  I'll  go  up  the  si 
see  Miss  Jean." 

But  the  old  man's  heart  almost  faSi 
as  he  paused  at  the  half-opened  doc 
had  no  opportunity  of  escape,  howe 
the  sharp,  anxious,  raiser-ear  had  he 
approaching  footstep ;  and  the  shrill,  q\ 
voice  of  Miss  Jean  Calder  demandec 
tiently,  "  Wha's  there  ?" 

"  It's  me,"  said  Alexander  Muir, 
"  If  ye're  well  enough,  and   your  la 
come  in,  Miss  Jean." 

"Ay,  come  in,  and  gie  us  the 
answered     Miss     Jean,     appearing 
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*^tehen-door   in   a   thick   muslin   cap,  with 
S^'^^t    flaunting    borders,    borrowed     from 
^^Sgie's  indignant  mother.     The   poor  lean 
^*^Gel{s  looked  thinner  and  more  gaunt  than 
^^^*^   within    the   wide   full   muslin    wings 
^Uicli  flaunted   out    from    them   on   either 
*^^  I  and  hot  as  this  July  day  was,  Miss 
^   had  been  sitting,  with   an   old  faded 
^^^llen  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  close  by 
^^^  fire.     "  Ye  may  come  in,  Sandy,  since  it's 

^^^»   and  gie  us  the  news — -just  inbye  here. 

It* 

^     nae  guid  standing  on  ceremony  wi*  auld 

^^^^:id8  like  you.     Come  inbye  to   the  fire, 
^^^i:xdy  Muir,'*  said  Miss  Jean,  graciously. 

*lTie  old  man  entered   the   little   kitchen 
^'^♦^Vi  some  trepidation,  though  he  hailed  this 
^^g-ular  courtesy  as  a  good  omen,  and  was 
^^^Tuoldened  for  his  difficult  errand. 

The    kitchen   was    small,   and   hot,   and 
^*^ing,  for   the  July  sun,  very  imperfectly 
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kept  out  by  a  torn  curtain  of  checked  E 
and  a  broken  shutter,  accomplished  i 
Miss  Jean's  penurious  handful  of  fire  scai 
Qould  have  done.  A  small  round  deal  t 
stood  before  the  fire-place;  opposite  fe 
was  the  door  of  Miss  Jean's  "  concealed  fa 
which  she  closed  in  passing ;  while  beti 
the  fire-place  and  the  window  a  wo< 
"bunker,"  dirty  and  wounded,  filled  u| 
the  waD.  Miss  Jean  herself  sat  by  the 
side  in  a  high  wooden  elbow-chair,  fiimi 
with  one  or  two  loose  thin  cushions,  w 
scarcely  interposed  the  least  degree  of  sofl 
between  the  sharp  corners  of  the  chair, 
the  sharper  comers  of  her  poor  worn,  ang 
fi*ame.  A  little  black  teapot  stood  by 
fire — for  thrift  Miss  Jean  never  emptied 
teapot;  it  always  stood  baking  there, 
always  had  its  scanty  spoonful  of  new 
added    to    the    accumulation  of   half-be 
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leaves,  till  it  would  bear  no  further  addition, 
and  oompeUed  a  reluctant  deaning  out. 

But  on  the  top  of  Miss  Jean's  bunker, 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  peniuious  meanness 
of  all  her  other  arrangements,  lay  a  great 
bam,  enveloped  in  greasy  paper,  and  roasting 
slowly  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  it  was 
very  little  accustomed.  A  certain  look  of 
recognition  given  by  Uncle  Sandy  to  this 
very  respectable  edible,  and  an  evident  im- 
portance with  which  he  stood  endowed  in 
the  eyes  of  Miss  Jean,  explained  how  it 
came  here — a  peace-ofiFering  from  Allenders 
to  the  wealthy  miser. 

"  It  was  weel  dune  of  ye,  Sandy,  to  gar 
them  mind  the  auld  wife — very  weel  dune  ; 
and  ane  canna  say  what  may  come  o't.  I'm 
no  meaning  in  siller,"  added  Miss  Jean,  hur- 
riedly. "  I  wadna  encourage  a  mercenary 
spirit — ^ye  ken  that — but  in  guid  will,  Sandy 
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— guid  will ;  and  guid  will's  a  grand  tluB 
amang  relations ;  and  the  ham's  no  iU  eaUi^ 
They  would  get  it  cheap  yonder  away  noo- 
far  cheaper  than  the  like  of  you  or  me  ?** 

"  You  see,"  said  Unde  Sandy — wi 
elaborate  skill,  as  he  thought,  good  sim| 
heart,  "  they  would  have  nane  but  the  Yt 
finest,  it  being  for  you.  Miss  Jean,  and  so 
cannot  undertake  to  say  it  was  cheap- 
when  ye  get  the  best  of  anything,  it's  seldc 
to  call  cheap." 

"  YeVe  a  grand  man  to  learn  me,  Sam 
Muir,"  said  Miss  Jean,  with  a  laugh 
derision.  "Me,  that  have  been  a  care! 
woman  a'  my  days,  never  gieing  a  penny  mi 
for  onything  than  what  it  was  worth  to  m 
I've  heard  the  like  of  you,  that  pretend 
be  philosophers,  arguing  against  ane,  whi 
anc  wanted  to  prig  down  a  thing  honesti 
that   what  was   asked   w^as    naethino:    ma 
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"^^^Xi    the  thing's  absolute  worth.     But  what 

l^^ve    I  to  do   wi'  absolute  worth  ?     What 

^  ^       worth    to   me  ?     That's   my   wisdom, 

Sanely  Muir ;  and  to  hear  you,  that  every- 

^^^dy  kens  has  just  had  as  little  discernment 

t   balm,  and  been  imposed  on  by  the  haill 

x^   telling   me   what's  cheap  and  what's 

!     I  reckon  if  Solomon  had  been  here, 

A^ould  have  found   out  at  last  the  new 

that  he  took  sic  bother  about,  honest 
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Weel,  Miss  Jean,  I  may  have  been  im- 
on — 111  no  say,"  said  the  old  man, 
ing  slightly  displeased.  "  Most  folk 
?,  one  time  or  another;  but  you're  no 
ng  what  kind  of  a  place  they've  gotten, 
about  the  bairns  themsels." 
Yell  think  yoursel  up  the  brae,  Sandy," 
Miss  Jean,  '^  uncle,  nae  less,  to  a  laird  ; 
I'm  less  heeding,  I'm  thankful,  of  the 
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vanities  of  this  warld.     Is't  a'  guid  bn:::^"^**^ 
earth  the  lad's  siller  comes  from,  or  is't 
io  the  bank,  or  what  is  it  ?     But  you  m 
tell  me  about  their  grand  daes   and  tXs. 
braw  house,  for  my  mind's  a  diSerenI 
of  mind  from  that." 

"  It's  a'  guid  brown   earth,  as  you  s^^h 

Miss  Jean,"  said  the  old  man,  eagerly  seio-  =^^ 

■ 

this  opening  to  begin  his  attack ;  "  that        ^ 

a'  but  some  houses ;  and  Harry  like  a  thri ^J 

man,  is  giving  his  attention  to  the  land, 
says,  with   good  work,    it   could   be    in 
twice  as  profitable.      You  will  be   glad 
hear  of  that,  Miss  Jean." 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  if  I  di 
ken  that  nae  profit  in  this  world  would 
make  yon  wasteful  callant  thrifty,"  said 
old  woman,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
pressing    the    great    borders     of  her     i^'^^^^^ 
close  to  her  face  with  two  dingy,  shrivel^^^^ 
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Is.  "  Do  ye  think  I  dinna  ken  as  weel 
ou  that  he's  gaen  and  gotten  a  grand 
e,  and  deckit  out  yon  bit  doll  o'  his  as 
in  ribbons  and  satins,  as  if  she  were  a 
tess?  Na,  Sandy,  I'll  no  gie  up  my 
imination.  Harry  Muir  will  come  to 
;  yet,  or  you  may  ca'  me  a  lee/' 
No  fears  of  Harry  Muir,"  said  the  old 
warmly.  "  I  have  myself,  as  I  was 
telling  him,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
ain,  besides  the  garden  and  the  house, 
I'll  come  to  want  mysel',  I  am  well 
red  of  that,  before  want  touches  Harry 
r — but  that's  no  the  question;  you  see 
»uld  double  his  incoming  siller  in  the 
,  if  he  could  do  justice  to  this  farm ;  and 
iuld  farmer,  a  Mr.  Hunter,  a  very  decent 
sible  man,  acknowledged  the  same  thing 
le,  but  said  he  was  too  old  to  learn 
jd'." 
Twa  hundred  pounds  !    do  you  mean  to 
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say  that  you're  twa  hiindred  pounds  afar 
the  world,  Sandy  ?"  said  Miss  Jean.  "  Mai 
I  didna  think  you  had  sae  muckle  in  ye !— 
but  take  you  care,  Sandy  Muir,  my  man— 
take  you  care  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous 
ness — it's  a  fickle  thing  to  hand  it  sickc 
enough,  and  no  to  hand  it  ower  fast/* 

And  as  she  spoke,  a  slight  twitch  passo 
over  the  hard  muscles  of  her  face ;  yet  sb 
spoke  unconsciously,  and  had  not  the  re 
motest  idea  that  she  condemned  herself. 

"  And  what  would  be  your  counsel,  Mis 
Jean?"  said  Uncle  Sandy,  not  without  i 
little  tremor.  "  It  would  cost  siller  at  first 
you  sec,  to  work  upon  this  farm;  but  nc 
doubt  it's  sure  to  answer,  being  just  like 
sowing  seed,  which  is  lost  for  a  time,  but 
in  spring  is  found  again  in  the  green  eai 
and  blade.  The  Ind  is  anxious  to  be  weO 
advised,  and  no  begin  without  good  con- 
sideration ;  so  what  would  you  say  ?" 
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**    JTl  tell  ye  what  I  would  say,    Sandy 
'^•^'■^•"    said  the  miser,  spreading  back  her 
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wings,  and  leaning  forward   to  him, 

them   projecting    from    her    face    on 

side,  and  her  dingy  hands  supporting 

harp  chin ;     "  I  would  say  that  a  penny 

-^  was  as  guid  as  tippence   made  ;  and 

he  should  begin  now,  at  the  beginning 

is  time,  and  lay  by  and  spare,  and  when 

an  auld  man  like  you,  he'll  hae  a  better 

n  than  hell  ever  get  out  of  the  land. 

t's  my  coimsel,  and  that's  the  way  I've 

^  mysel ;  and  if  he  makes  as  gude  an 
o'  his  life  as  I've  done  o'  mine,  I'll  let 
ca'  him  a  thrifty  man." 

*WeTl  nane  of  us  be  here  to  call  him 

^  said  Uncle  Sandy,  "  well  baith  be  in 
ce  where  gathered  siller  is  an  unthrifty 

vision.      Whiles  I  think  upon  that,  Miss 


n. 


•*  Ou,  ay,  the  like  of  you  are  aye  thinking 
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upon  that,''  said  the  old  woman  with  fier* 
eyes ;  ''  but  I  teU  ye  I'm  nane  so  sure  it 
what  may  come  to  pass;  for  I've  sees 
mony  a  hopefuller  lad  than  Harry  Muii^ 
mony  a  ane  that  thought  in  their  ain  mine 
they  would  read  the  name  on  my  grave 
head  twenty  years  after  it  was  printed  then 
and  I've  pitten  my  fit  upon  their  turf  fix 
a'  that.  I'm  no  wishing  the  lad  ill — ^I'n 
wishing  naebody  ill  that  doesna  meddl 
wi'  me ;  but  I've  seen  as  unlikely  things— 
and  you'll  see  whether  I'm  no  a  sooth  pro 
phet,  Sandy  Muir." 

And  suddenly  withdrawing  her  hands,  an( 
nodding  her  feeble  head  in  ghastly  compla 
cencv,  the  old  weird  woman  leaned  bad 
again  in  her  chair. 

"  God  forbid  ye  should !  God  forbid  it  !- 
and  spare,  and  bless,  and  midtiply  the  lad 
and  make  him  an  honour  and  a  strength  ii 
the  land,  long  after  the  moss  is  on  my  head 
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stane,'*   said  Alexander   Muir,   with  solemn 

^^^■^iestness.      "  And  God  bless   the   young 

ls  and  the  hopeful,"  added  the  old  man, 

r,   after  a  pause,   "  and  deliver   them 

evil    eye  that  grudges  at  their  plea- 

j,  or  evil  foot  of  triumph  on  their  inno- 

graves !     And  God  forgive   them   that 

'  ill  thoughts  of  the  sons  of  youth  that 

His  heritage — blessings  on  their  bright 

Is,  ane  and  a' !" 

.nd   when    he    paused,    trembling    with 
^t  indignant  fervour,  the  old  man's  eye 
xipon  Mi&s  Jean.     She  had  risen  to  take 
from  the  high    dusty   mantel- piece  a 
blue  woollen  stocking  which  she  had 
^  knitting.     Now  she  resumed  her  seat, 
b^n  with  perfect  composure  to  take 
^     some  loops  which  her  unsteady  fingers 
^^  ^  drawn  out  as  she  took  down  the  stock- 
.     Either  she  had  not  listened  to  Uncle 
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Upon  that,"  said  the 
ejes  ;   "  but  I   tell  ve 
what    may    come    to 
mony  a  hopeftJIer  lai 
tnuny  n  ane  that  thcs' 
thcv  would    read   tf ' 
head  twenty  yean  »    \ 
and  I've  pittcn  *  V  ' 
a'   that.    IW  \  * 
wishing    Mj  t 
wi'  roe ;    '  T 
and  y  W  ^^ 

pbet.^'       ^^ 
^,  Agnation 

(,Q(t        js  had  thrown 
cp      A  resolved — but 
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Ving  mair,  nae  land 
to  work  for 


v^  ,  -^  as  thir, 


%     \ 


<6       'V  -^^ 


.onsly 


^>^  -ig  on  the 

%  grudged  and 

^«ntle  chord  in  her 

jthing  knew  she  of  what 

sAit  for  the  moment  she  was 

^^  getting  little  interest  for  your 
***•  Miss  Jean  r  said  Unde  Sandy,  imme- 
*^y  roused. 

-Utile  I  ye  might  say  naething  ava,  and 

^  fiu"  wrang,"    answered    Miss  Jean, 

^^kfy.    "  A  puir  dirty  three  pund,  or  twa 

^^  ten,  for  a  guid  hunder.  Yell  be  getting 

^^^  for  your  twa,  Sandy  Muir,  or  ye  wadna 

^  sae  innocent !     Where  is't,  man  ?  and 

>f)L.  11.  N 
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Sandy's  fervent  blessing,  or  was  not  disposed 
to  except  at  it — certainly  she  settled  down  in 
her  chair  with  feeble  deliberation,  pulling  about 
her  thin  cushions  peevishly,  and  with  no  sign 
or  token  about  her  of  emotion  of  any  kind. 
Her  very  eye  had  dulled  and  lost  its  fire,  and 
you  saw  only  a  very  old  miserable  solitaiy 
woman,  and  not  an  evil  spirit  incarnate  of 
covetousness  and  malice,  as  she  had  looked  a 
few  minutes  before. 

There  was  a  considerable  pause,  for  the  old 
man  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  overcome  the 
tremor  of  indignation  and  horror  into  which 
her  words  had  thrown  him,  and  he  now  had 
almost  resolved — ^but  for  a  lingering  unwil- 
lingness to  disappoint  Harrj' — to  say  nothing 
of  his  special  mission.  At  last  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Miss  Jean  herself. 

'^  HI  times,  Sandy  Muir,  awfii'  ill  times ; 
for  auld  folk,  such  like  as  me  that  have  ju&. 
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their  pickle  siller  and  naething  mair,  nae  land 
to  bear  firuit  nor  strong  arm  to  work  for 
theaiy  Sandy ;  the  like  of  such  times  as  thir, 
are  as  bad  as  the  dear  years." 

Poor,  forlorn,  worn-out  life !  imconsciously 
to  herself,  the  old  man's  blessing  on  the 
young,  whose  strength  she  grudged  and 
envied,  had  touched  a  gentle  chord  in  her 
withered  heart.  Nothing  knew  she  of  what 
softened  her,  but  for  the  moment  she  was 
softened. 

"  Are  ye  getting  little  interest  for  your 
siller,  Miss  Jean  ?"  said  Uncle  Sandy,  imme- 
diately roused. 

**  Little !  ye  might  say  naething  ava,  and 

no  be    far   wrang,"    answered    Miss   Jean, 

'^'iskly.     "  A  puir  dirty  three  pund,  or  twa 

P^d  ten,  for  a  guid  bunder.  Yell  be  getting 

for  your  twa,  Sandy  Muir,  or  ye  wadna 

sae  innocent !     Where  is't,  man  ?  and 

^OL.   II.  N 
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ye're  an  auld  sleekit  inedcdnwer,  after  ■'« 
and  ken  how  to  tak  care  o*  yoaraeL** 

"  I  ken  ane,  Miss  Jaati,  would  gie  y»  five 
pouDds  for  evoy  bnndnd,  and  mony  tiumka 
into  the  bargain,"  said  the  tHA  man,  his  bnidi 
mrning  short  and  his  &ce  flmhinff  itll  onr 
vith  anxious  haste ;  "  ud  a  decent  lad  and 
landed  security.  I  might  hare  tcdd  yon 
600Dt>r,  if  I  had  kent ;  hut,  you  see,  I  never 
thought  it  would  answer  you." 

"  Answer  me  I  I  find  guid  siller  answer 
me  better  than  mcdst  things  that  folk  put 
their  trust  in,"  said  Miss  Jean,  laying  down 
her  stocking,  and  lifting  up  the  frosty  cold 
blue  eyes,  which  agtun  twinkled  and  glim- 
mered with  eagerness,  to  the  old  man's  face. 
"  Ye  ken  ane ;  and  does  he  gie  you  this 
muckle  for  your  twa  hunder  pounds  ?" 

"  Na,  my  twa  hundred  b  out  of  my  ain 
powiT,  in  the  Ayr  bonk ;  besides,   its  mair 
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this  lad  wants — mine  would  do  him  nae 


rrhis  lad  !  wha  does  the  auld  tricky  body 

?^  said  Miss  Jean,  fixing  her  sharp  eyes 

^^^^^*ioudy  on  Uncle  Sandy,  "  five  pounds  in 

*«^  hunder — ^ye're  meaning  heTl  gie  me  that 

^y    the  year,  and  keep  a*   my   siller  where 

never  can   lay   hand   on't   again,  Sandy 

**  At  no  hand,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
dty,  '^  die  best  of  landed  security,  and  the 
^^^t"  aye  at  your  call,  and  the  interest 
P'^'^cstual  to  a  day." 

^tf iss  Jean's  mouth  watered  and  her  fingers 
*^^*^ed;  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  this 
^^^^sure  without  yearning  to  clutch  it.  "  Ane 
^^*^^ht  put  by  thretty  pounds  in  the  year," 
^^  said,  musingly.  "  And  how  do  you  ca' 
^^  lad  when  ye  name  him,  Sandy  Muir  ?" 
**  Tve  seen  his  name  in  the  papers,"  said 
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the  old  man,  with  mingled  exultation 
anxiety,  *'  and  there  it  stands,  ^  Harry  1 
AUenders,  Esq.,  of  Menders,'  but  at  1 
here  we  call  him  your  nephew  and  n 
Harry  Muir/' 

Miss  Jean  uttered  a  passionate  ay, 
from  her  seat,  and  flung  the  stocking 
all  her  feeble  might  in  the  &ce  of  her  vif 
"  Eh,  Sandy  Muir,  ye   auld,    leein,    ai 
designing  villain  !  was't  no  enough  thai 
came  ance  already  wi'  you  lang-tongued  w 
and  reived  my  house  of  guid  papers 
were  worth  siller,  but  ye  would  come  aj 
ye    smooth-spoken,   white-headed    hypo< 
to  seize  my  very  substance  away  from 
and    take   bread  out   of    a    lone    won 
mouth  to  make  a  great  man  of  a  grac 
prodigal.     Ye  auld  sinner!  ye  hard-hef 
theiving  spoiler,  that  I  should  say  so ! 
dare  ye  come  to  break  a  puir  auld  woni 
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heart,  and  tantalize  the  frail  life  out  of  me, 
^^  your  lees  and  deceits  about  siller  ?  Oh, 
Sandy  Muir !" 

And  Miss  Jean  threw  herself  down  once 
'^^J^  in  her  hard  chair,  and  began  to  wipe 
^®  comers  of  her  eyes ;  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  ruined  expectations  was  really  as 
^^^  upon  her  miserable  soul  as  the  failing 
^  fortune  or  &me  is  at  any  time  to  its  eager 
P'^^'^uer,  who  has  just  lifted  his  hand  to  grasp 
^*iat  Fate  remorselessly  snatches  away. 

**  Yell  come  to  yoursel.  Miss  Jean — ye'll 
^^^e  to  yoursel,"  said  Unde  Sandy  quietly, 
^  ^e  laid  the  stocking  on  the  table. 

And  after  another  burst  of  fierce  invective, 
^i^  Jean  did  come  to  herself. 

*'And  he  had  to  send  you — he  couldna 
8^t  a  decent  writer  to  take  up  such  an  errand 
**^^  him !  but  111  see  him  come  to  want,  as 
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a  waster  should,  and  he  need  aak  nae  charil 
fh)m  me  !'* 

"  Nor  never  will,"  said  the  mucfa-endurin 
Unde  Sandy ;  *^  and  Mr.  Macer,  whom  ] 
ken  weely  Miss  Jean,  for  the  first  writer  i 
this  haill  town,  is  instructed  on  the  subjec 
Maybe,  that  may  satisfy  ye,  if  ye  dun 
believe  me ;  but  it  might  be  best  when  k 
comes  to  see  ye,  no  to  throw  yo\ur  wires 
him,' 

'^  Wed,  Sandy  Muir,  ye're  no  such  an  ' 
body  after  a',"  said  Miss  Jean,  with  a  shr 
laugh ;  ''  and  what  better  did  ye  deserve,  i 
auld  sinner,  after  pitting  me  in  such  grac 
hopes  ?  But  if  there's  land  to  trust  to,  p& 
yon  prodigal  himsel — and  I  wouldna  gie 
strae  in  the  fire  for  his  bond — and  your  ai 
undertaking,  and  your  twa  hundred  pound 
Sandy  Muir;  for  ane  could  aye  easy   tak 
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tt:!^       law  of  you,  being   dose  at  hand,  and 

o\ir  like — ^I'U  no   say   but   I   might 
Icen,  if  I  was  secure  of  my  siller." 

with    this   gracious    deliverance,  to 

quite  unexpected,  Alexander    Muir 

^*^^^ily  left  Miss  Jean  to  order  the  cream  for 

strawberries,  and   to  write  a    note    to 

The  old  man  drew  a  long  breath, 

wiped  his  brow  with  the  most  grateful 

«  of  relief  when  he  once  more  stood  at 

door  of  his  own  garden,  and  saw  the 

8  spread  upon  the  green,  and    the  ex- 

^^^ant  girls  only  waiting  the  permission  of 

presence   to   plunge   down    among   the 

n,  cool  strawberry-leaves,  and  bring  forth 

firagrant    fruit.      Good    Uncle    Sandy 

ed  roimd  upon  the  young  bright  heads 

a  swelling  heart,  and  said  '^  blessings  on 

"  once   more.      The  evil  thoughts   of 

Jean's  envious  and  unlovely  age  struck 
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the  old  man  as  if  with  a  vague  preseo 
of  danger.     His  heart  stretched  out 
protecting  arms  around  them.     "Ya 
dren  are  God's  heritage,"  he  sidd  to  1 
in  encouragement  and  hope;    and  Bl 
and  Beenie,  and  Beatie  and  Mary,  all 
more  ddicate  tenderness  than  usual, 
smiles    and    kind    words    of   their 
tainer. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I've  seen  the  morning,  with  gold  the  hills  adorning, 
And  loud  tempests  roaring  before  parting  day. 

SONO. 

"  Success  to  Uncle  Sandy — ^he  has  done 
it !"  cried  Harry,  with  exultation,  as  he 
threw  Unde  Sandy's  note,  which  he  himself 
had  just  glanced  at,  across  the  table  to  Rose. 
"Read  it  aloud  for  the  general  edification, 
Rosie.  My  uncle  has  always  some  good 
counsel  for  us." 

And  Rose,  upon  whom  this  duty  generally 
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devolved,  put  little  Harry  into  Martha's  lap, 
and  read  the  letter. 


"My  dear  Harry, 
*'  I  have  just  come  home  from  seeing 
Miss  Jean ;  and  to  put  you  out  of 
pain,  I  may  as  weU  say  at  once  that,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  she  has  consented 
like  a  lamh ;  so  that  I  called  on  Mr.  Macer, 
on  my  road  home,  and  told  him  he  might  go 
the  very  same  afternoon  and  conclude  the 
matter ;  and  I  suppose  you  will  get  the  siller 
verj'  soon.  But  Harry,  my  man,  mind  what 
I  said  to  you,  and  take  good  thought  and 
competent  counsel  before  you  begin  to  lay 
it  out,  for  I  have  heard  folk  say  that  ye  may 
sow  siller  broadcast  on  land,  and  if  it's  no 
wisely  done,  you  may  be  left  ne'er  a  hair  the 
better  after  all.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
learned  about  farming ;  but  mind,  Harry,  and 
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good  advice  before  you  begin  to  spend 
siller. 

**  Your  propine  of  the  ham  was  very  well 
^^D,  and  did  me  good  in  my  errand ;  but 
'Mrin  never  wish  you  an  errand  like  it, 
-A^ry.  Poor  old  desolate  woman,  it  makes 
y  heart  sore  to  see  her  strong  grip  of  the 
^^Id,  and  worse  than  that,  her  grudge  at  you 
the  like  of  you,  for  the  strength  and 
th  which  Jean  Calder  had  in  her  day,  but 
^^^3d  not  hoard  like  siller.  I  cannot  get 
^^s  out  of  my  head,  for  it  aye  rejoices  me 
S^self  to  see  the  new  life  springing,  and  my 
Uesses  it;  and  Jean  Calder,  if  years 
anything,  should  be  nearer  the  end  than 


*'Ye  may  tell  Violet  and  Katie  that  the 
*ini8  here  arc  just  laying  the  table  in  the 
J^'den,  and  that  we  are  all  to  get  our  four 
^^Ute'  of  strawberries  and  cream.     So  being 
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a  little  wearied  after  my  battle  with  ] 
Jean,  and  the  bairns  being  damorous  foi 
outbye,  and  besides  the  first  part  of  this  h 
being  what  will  most  content  you^  Harrji 
rest  of  the  bairns  will  make  aUowanoe  fbi 
if  I  say  no  more  at  the  present  writing. 

"  Alexander  Mun. 

"  Well  done,  Unde  Sandy  I     He  is 
prince     of    plenipotentiaries  !"      said 
triumphant  Harry,  who,  in    the   meant 
had  opened  another  letter.     "And  hen 
note  from   Charteris.     He's  coming   to 
to  pay  us  a  visit,  Agnes.     You  must 
him  the  best  room,  and  do  him  all  honoi 
but  for  him,    we   might  never  have 
Allenders.     Does  anybody  know,  by  the 
what  first  set  Charteris  to  search  for 
heir?     Doyou,Rosier 

"Harry,  me/" 
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Kose  hastily  drew  little  Harry  upon  her 
'V  ^gain,  and  looked  very  much  amazed 
^d  innocent ;  but  the  colour  rose  over  her 
^>  and  the  small  heir  of  Allenders  felt  her 
^^  bum  as  he  pulled  her  hair.  His 
^er  laughed,  and  pulled  Rose's  dark  love- 
^^s  too. 

*  Never  mind  then,  we  can  ask  himself; 

^'    Rose,  we  must  take  care  that  no  hostile 

^Counter  takes  place  between  Charteris  and 

^*bbie  Allenders — ^that  would  not  do,   you 


-^   sudden  frown  contracted  the  forehead 

'^^bich  little  Harry's  hand  grew  hotter  and 

^tt^j.     'pjjg  ygjy  name  of  Gilberts  Allenders 

^^^    grown  a  bugbear  to  Rose,  for  he  had 
^^^^y  paid  them  repeated  visits,  and  was 
^^  time  more  and  more  demonstrative  of 
^  devotion  to  herself 

*  *  Now,  little  ones,  are  you  ready  ?"  said 
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Harry.     "Come,  we  shall  drive  you  it»-      ^^ 
school  to-day;   and  who  else  will  go  ^^^^ 
me?  you,  Agnes,  or  Rose?    We  will 
in  Stirling  till  Charteris  comes,  and 
him  home." 

"  Not  me,"  said  Rose,  under  her 
**  not  me."     She  said  it  as  if  she  was  res- 
ing  some  urgent  solicitations,  and  very 
hite  was  the  heroic  Rose,  who  m  ordin^^^^^ 
circumstances  thought  a  drive  to  Stirlini 
very  pleasant  thing. 

. "  Nor  me  either,  Hany,  for  I  have 
thing   to  do,"  said  Agnes;   "and  besid  -^  "^ 
I   don't  want  to   be  an   hour  or  two 
Stirling.    Go  yourself,  and  take  the  child] 
and  Dragon  thinks,  Harry,  that  Violet's  po: 
should  be  put  to  the  little  old  gig  to 
them  to  school,  for  they  cannot  walk  alwa^^ 
Dragon  says ;  and  it  won't   do  to    have         ^ 
pillion,  as  Liettie  proposed." 
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fiut,  Harry,  I  think  it  would,  and  Katie 

alo  it  would,"  said  Violet,  eagerly ;  "  and 

^oiild  ride  behind  the  one  day,  and  Katie 

-other.    And  what  way  could  we  no  do 

well     as    the    lady    in    yoimg    Loch- 

^Tbe  lady  in  young  Lochinvar  did  not 
L    away  fvery  day,   or   I   dare  say  even 

might  have  preferred  a  gig,"  said  Harry. 
kXiA  besides,  she  had  no  pillion.     I  think 

must  have  another  pony  for  Katie — ^that 
I  be  the  best  plan." 

"^'Eh,  Violet!"  Little  Katie  Calder 
Iced  down  at  her  printed  chintz  frock,  and 
■iggled  to  restrain  the  laugh  of  delight 
ich  was  quite  irrestrainable ;  for  Katie  had 
ter  frocks  now  much  grander  than  the 
Qtz  one,  and  the  little  handmaiden  of 
^  Jean  believed  devoutly  that  she  had 
^e  to  live  in  fairy-land. 
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Their   school    was   about   two  miles  (►^B, 
on    the   Stirling  road  — a   famous  gtud^'^* 
school  for  young  lady  boarders,  where  od— --^ 
these  two  little  strangers  were  admitted 
day    scholars,     because    ^^Allenders" 
landlord  of  the  house.      Violet   and 
dined  with  the  young  ladies    at   Blaelodj^S^ 
besides  having  lessons  with  them;  and 
were    being     practically    trained    into 
"  manners "    for   which    good,    stiflF,  kind^^v 
Miss   Inglis   was   renowned.     On  this 
ticular   morning   the   children   ran  to  tb" 
room    for  their  bonnets,  and  collected  tb* 
books  from   the  simny  window  in  the  b^*^ 
just    beside    the     door,    which    they     1>-^^ 
chosen  for  their   study,  with  a  consider^*^ 
flutter   of    excitement;    for   to  have   "  *^*^ 
carriage"    stop   at    Blaelodgc,    and    H^bX^ 
himself,   the  most  dignified  of  mortal  tJ^^^ 
in  the  eyes  of  both,  seen  by  all  the  yoi*^^ 
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s  at  all  the  windows  taking  care  of  them, 
quite  an  overwhelming  piece  of  gran- 


Hell  take  off  his  hat  to  Miss  Inglis/' 
Katie,  reverentially,  "  I  saw  him  do  that 
,  Violet,  to  the  minister's  wife." 
**  Eh,  I've  lost  my  grammar,"  said  Violet 
dismay.     •*  Katie,  do  you  mind  where  we 
^^^    it  last  ?   And  there's  Harry  ready  at  the 
**^«    door." 

When  we  were  sitting  on  the  steps  at 


^n's  room  last  night,"  said  the  accurate 

e>  **  yes,  I  ken ;  and  Fll  run,  Lettie." 

*  m  run  myself,"  said  Violet  stoutly ;  and 

immediately  followed  a  race  across  the 

,  which  Lettie,  being   most  impetuous, 

.tened   at  first  to   win,  but  which  was 

^^tuaHy  carried  by  the  steadier  speed  of 

^e  Calder. 

"^he  Dragon  himself,  taking  long,  feeble, 

^OL.   II.  O 
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tnaraloiis  stridM  ovor  tha  dewy  tad 
them  half    way,    oanying  Af6  lort 
mar. 

*' Ay,  I  kent  it  waa  near  adioal  time^ 
dd  Adam;  '*  and  what  ahodd  I  pit  my; 
the  6r8t  thing  thia  morning  when  I  > 
out  o'  my  aindoor,  but   thia    fancw 

i 

book?    What    gara    ye    be  Wath   a 

monkeys  ?  And  it  might  just  as  easy 
tumbled  down  off  the  step  to  the  byre 
and  had  the  brown  cow  Mailie,  tramp 
instead  o'  me — and  then  ye  never  could 
looked  at  it  again,  bairns.  I  wish  you  i 
just  mind  that  a'  thing  costs  siller/' 

"Eh,  Dragon,  Hany  is  to  take  i 
Blaelodge  in  the  carriage,"  said  Violet ; 
Harry  is  going  to  Stirling  to  bring  ! 
Mr.  Charteris  to  stay  a  whole  week ;  ani 
mind  Mr.  Charteris,  Dragon  ?" 

"That's  yon  birkie,"  said  the  old 
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***'^      lie  coming  to  be  married  upon  Miss 


if  Rose  would  marry  anybody  !"  said 
Violet,  with  disdain ;  "  but,  eh,  Katie !  I  dinna 
^^'^^'^d  my  grammar/' 

fiecause  you  made  him  tell  us  fairy  tales 
^  ^ht,"  said  the  sensible  Katie;  "but  I 
^^  toy  grammar  learned  first.  Come  away, 
^**ie,  and  learn  it  on  the  road." 

And   I'll    maybe    daunder    as    far    as 

^dlin    Cross  and  meet  ye,  bairns,   when 

'    ^  coming  hame,*'  said  Dragon.  "  And  I 

^^Ua  care,  if  Mr.  Hairy  gave  ye  the  auld 

^^^S'  to  drive  ye  ower  every  morning  mysel, 

^^  sae  ye  may  tell  him." 

«ut  Harry,  just  then,  had  discovered,  by  a 

^^^^nd  glance  at  Cuthbert's  note,  that  he  did 

^*    e3q)ect  to  arrive  in  Stirling  till  four  or 

o'clock.     "  It  does  not  matter,  however," 

Harry,   "I   have   something  to  do  in 

o  2 
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Stirling,  and  an  hour  or  two  is  not  of  nni^ 
importance.  Have  a  good  dinner  for  ^ 
Agnes — perhaps  I  may  bring  out  somcboi 
else  with  me.  Now,  little  ones,  jump  inl- 
and you  need  not  expect  us  tSU  five.'' 

Agnes  stood  on  the  steps,  very  gay  u 
blooming,  in  a  morning  dress  whidi  li 
would  have  thought  magnificent  Sabbril 
day's  apparel  six  months  ago ;  while  Roi 
behind  her,  held  up  little  Harry  to  kiss  b 
hand  to  his  young  fiither.  The  window  i 
the  dining-room,  where  they  had  breakfiuto 
was  open,  and  Martha  stood  beside  it  lookii 
out.  She  was  chiding  herself,  as  she  fou 
that  all  those  peaceful  days  had  not  yet  qui 
obliterated  the  old  suspicious  anxiety  whic 
trembled  to  see  Harry  depart  anywhere  alooc 
and  unconsciously  she  puDed  the  whil 
jasmine  flowers  which  clustered  about  tl 
window,  and  felt  their  firagrance  sicken  hei 
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^^^  threw  them  to  the  ground.  Many  a 
*™^^  after,  there  returned  to  Martha's  heart 
*"^  odour  of  those  jasmine  flowers. 

llie  high  trees  gleaming  in  the  golden 
^^^'^hine,  the  dewy  bits  of  shade,  and  then 
^^  broad  flush  of  tangible  light  into  which 
^^  horse  dashed  at  such  an  exhilarating 
P^^^,  made  the  heart  of  Harry  bound  as 
%btly  as  did  those  of  the  children  by  his 
^de.  In  his  warm  and  kindly  good-humoiu* 
**^iTy  even  hesitated  to  set  them  down  at 
^^  Very  shady  gate  of  Blaelodge,  Which  the 
^^^hine  never  readied  even  in  midsummer, 
^  its  latest  hoiu",  and  gave  five  minutes 
^  Consider  the  practicability  of  carrying 
^ena  with  him  to  Stirling ;  but  it  was 
^^^  practicable — and  Harry  only  paused  to 
^  them  out,  and  bid  them  hurry  home 
^  night  to  see  the  strangers,  before  pro- 
ceeding himself  on  his   farther  way.     The 
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influeace  of  the  bright  summer  day  enten 
into  his  very  heart ;  he  looked  to  his  rigl 
hand,  where  lay  the  silver  coils  of  the  Fortl 
gleaming  over  fertOe  fields  and  through  rid 
foliage  ;    he  looked  before  him,  where  hi 
young    groom   steadily   driving  on,   cut  h 
two  the  fiBu--off  mass  of  Benledi,  and  Hftc 
his  towering  head  over  the   mountain — ■ 
unconscious   innocent   Titan — and   Hair^ 
heart  ran  over  like  a  child's,  and  he  scarov 
could    keep  himself   still  for  a  second,  b 
whistled   and    sang,    and    talked    to    Jo! 
till  John  thought  Allenders  the  merriest 
wittiest  gentleman  in  the  countr\'  side ; 
John  was  not  much  mistaken. 

The    day    passed    with    the   childrej 
days   at    school    always    pass.      Violet 
quick  and  very   ambitious,    resolute   r 
lose    the    silver   medal    inscribed    wi 
glorious  "Dux,"  which   she   had  wc 
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t  whole  week,  managed  to  learn  her  gram- 
'"^  in  some  mysterious  magical  way  which 
^  steady  Katie  Calder  could  not  compre- 
^i ;  and  at  last,  just  as  Martha  at  home 
^S^  to  superintend  the  toilette  which  Rose 
^'^usly  desired  to  have  plainer  than  usual 
**^y,  although  in  spite  of  her,  herself  took 
■^Voluntary  pains  with  it,  Katie  and  Violet 
^^ered  up  their  books,  and  left  Blaelodge. 
*^^ir  road  was  the   highway — a   fine   one, 
*^^gh   not   so   delightful   to  Lettie  as  the 
'"^'^wer  bye-lanes  about  Allenders — ^but  the 
^^  Was  sufficiently  low  to   leave   one  side 
*he  path,  protected  by  high  hedges  and 
fine    line  of  elm   trees,   very   shady  and 
^1  and  pleasant.      So  they  walked   along 
^^   Soft  velvet  grass,  which  lined  their  road, 
^  lingered  at  the  door  of  the  one  wayside 
^'^ge,  and  further  on  gave  loving  salutation 
'he  cottar's  cow,  feeding  among  the  sweet 
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deep  herbage,  all  spangled  with  w3dflflfi 
and  cool  with  {he  elm  tree's  shadow,  m 
made  her  milk  so  rich  and  fragranti 
herself  a  household  treasure  and  estate, 
little  village  of  Maidlin  lay  half  way  bei 
Blaelodge  and  Allenders,  a  hamlet  of 
labourers'  houses  untouched  by  the  hai 
improvement,  where  shrewish  hens 
sunburnt  children  swarmed  about  the 
continually.  There  had  been  once  a  c 
here  dedicated  to  the  pensive  Magdalen 
an  old  stone  cross  still  stood  in  the  cen 
the  village,  which — though  there  nw 
mained  no  vestige  of  the  chapel — ^rel 
the  Scoticised  name  of  the  Saint. 

"  There's  Dragon  at  the  cross,"  said 
Calder,  who   was  skipping   on   in    ad^ 
leaving  Violet  absorbed  in   a  childish  r 
behind,  *^  and  he's  telling  a  story  to  i 
bairns.*' 
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So  saying,  Katie,  who  did  not  choose  to 

lose  the  story,  ran   forwarJ;     while  Lettie, 

only    half  awakened,  and  walking  straight 

cm   in    an    unconscious,  abstracted  fashion 

peculiar  to  herself,  had  time  to  be  gradually 

ixmsed    before    she  joined  the  little  group 

irhich  encircled  the  Dragon  of  Allenders. 

He,  poor   old    man,   leaned   against   the 

d*oss,  making  a  gesture  now  and  then  with 

ose  strange  dangling  arms  of  his  which, 

forth  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  scattered 

e  little  crowd  around  him  for  a  moment, 

-^^y  to  gather  them   closer  the  next.     He 

as,   indeed,   telling   a  story  —  a  story  out 

the  Arabian  Nights,  which  Violet  herself 

left  in  his  room. 

"  Ay,  bairns,  ye  see  I'm  just  ready,"  said 

n,  finishing  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  with 

flourish  of  those  long  disjointed  arms.  "  Ony 
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does  to  pass  the  time  when  aiie's 
waiting,  for  ye're  afF-putting  monkeysi  and 
might  hae  heen  here  half  an  hour  since — 
no  to  say  there's  a  grand  dinner  making 
the  house,  and  as  many  flowers  pu'ed 
would  plenish  a  poor  man's  garden. 
Miss  Rose  dressed  like  a  fidry  in  a 
gown,  and  ilka  ane  grander  than 


Whisht,  wee  laddies !  do  ye  no  see  the  tws 
missies  carrying  their  ain   books  hame  fra» 
the  school,  and  I  maunna  stop  to  tell  on^ 
roair  stories  to  you." 

"  Come  back  the  mom,  Dragon."     "  Dm 
na  eat   them,  Dragon,  or  chain  them  up  i 
your  den."     "If  ye   do,  111  come  out  anc^ 
fecht  ye!"  cried   the   "laddies"  of  Maidlin^ 
Cross ;   for  those  sturdy  young  sons  of  th^ 
soil,    in    two   distinct  factions,    gave   theii^ 
fervent  admiration  to  Katie  and  Violet,  an 


1 


d 
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ould  have  been  but  too  happy  to  do  battle 
them  on  any  feasible  occasion. 
*  Have     they    come,    Dragon  ?'*     asked 
ttie.      '^Has    Harry  and    Mr.    Charteris 

"  Nae  word  of  them,  nae  word  of  them," 

^^jiswered    the    Dragon.      "They're    in    at 

tirling   doing   their  ain   pleasure,  ye  may 

my  word  for  that.     See,  bairns,  yonder's 

eordie  Paxton,  my  sister's  son,  coming  in 

e    the   field.      He's  very   sime  dune  the 

T^nicht.     Just  you  look  at  him  as  he   gangs 

y,  and  see  what  an  auld  failed  man  he  is, 

ulder  like  than  me." 

Geordie,  laden  with  his  spades,  his  mattocks, 

his  hoes,  was  returning  home  with  those 

^eavy,  lengthened,  slow  strides  which  almost 

[persuade   you   that   some  great  dod   drags 

^ck    the    heavy-weighted  footstep   of    the 

Tustic  labourer.     He   was  a   man   of  fifty. 
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with  bent  shoulders  and  a  furrowed  fiw^^^' 
but  though  their  old  attendant  advanced 
him  at  a  pace  which  Geordie's  sbw  si 
could  iU  have  emulated,  the  childrexf^ 
glancing  up  at  the  hale,  brown,  carewai 
face  of  the  family  father,  and  oontrastiDg 
with  it  their  poor  old  Dragon's  ashy  cheeb 
and  wandering  eyes,  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  pronounce  Geordie  as  old  as  his 
uncle. 

"How's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day,  auld  man?" 
said  the  slow-spoken  labourer.  "  Aye  daun- 
dering  about  in  the  auld  way,  I  see. 
And  how  are  ye  liking  the  new  family, 
unde  ?" 

"No  that  iU,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  I've  kent  waur,  to  be  such  young  craturs ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Geordie,  I  feel  just 
that  I  might  be  their  faither,  and  that  I'm 
appointed  to  take  care  o'   the  puir  things. 
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"^IThae's   twa  o'    the    bsdms,   and    our   Mr. 
dry's  wean  is  weer  than  them  still.'* 
**  He  has  a  mudde  family  on  his  hands, 
»u]r  lad/'  said  Geordie.     *'  He'll  hae  mair  o' 
ds  ain  siller  than   the  Allenders  lands,  it's 
like,  or  he  ne'er  would  live  in  such  grandeur, 
'our  auld  man  never  tried  the  like  of  yon, 
^mnde." 

"  Ay,  but  Mr.  Hairy  has  a  grand  spirit," 

ssaid  the  Dragon ;  '*  and  what  for  should  he 

:iio  have   a'  thmg  fine  about  him,  sic  a  fine 

;young    lad   as   he   is?       See  yonder,    he's 

coming     this      very      minute      along     the 

road." 

The  boys  were  still  grouped  in  a  ring 
round  Maidlin  Cross ;  and  as  Dragon 
spoke  a  shrill  cheer  hailed  the  advent  of 
Harry's  carriage  as  it  dashed  along  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  towards  Allenders.  Harry  himself 
was   driving,  his  face  covered   with   smiles, 


Us  buds  faaldbK  t%iit  l7  the  rans^  ud 

of  not  Toy  oomibitBUe 
aC  die  vmnal  pace  of  the 
re^KtaUe  1kvk»  mhkk  he  had  diafed  into 
loo.  In  the  mnm^  was  Char- 
W4jnp  gni^e  and  amdom^  GSbot 
•Aloideni.  and  anodicr;  but  Hany  ooold 
«nk  Dc^  ixd  CutUMft  bend  ofer  die  aide, 
V  K: V  i^i  v-^Te  his  hand  to  little  \iolet  as 
ibfj  3r»  pks.  Then?  was  not  really  any 
dftac^r.  ::r  Hatty's  horse  understood  its 
bQSuZ«:^^$  :n*jch  Mi^r  than  its  driver  did  ;  but 
Hjkrrv  rin^s^fa  v^is  cx^isideraUv  alarmed, 
icctiC^.  >.ii  rrioe  would  not  permit  him 
tv>  oecv^T  ur  :he  neins  into  the  hands 
o(    Jvh::.     who    sas   on    the    box    bv    his 

Yicl^rc  did  HOC  think  of  danger;  but, 
wichout  sa^iu^  a  word  to  any  one,  and 
mdeed    with  a  pt^rtect  inability   to    give   a 
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reason,  she  sat  down  upon  the  roadside 
grass,  and  cried.  Dragon,  who  had  added 
a  feeble  hurra  to  the  cheer  of  the  boys, 
bent  down  his  white  head  anxiously,  and 
Katie  sat  by  her  side  and  whispered,  '*  Dinna 
greet!''  and  Geordie  looked  on  in  hard, 
obsenrant  silence.  But  when  Lettie  rose  at 
last,  and  dried  her  eyes,  and  went  on,  neither 
her  young  companion  nor  her  old  one  could 
glean  from  her  what  ailed  her.  "  Nothing — 
she  did  not  know."  Poor  Utde  Lettie  !  she 
did  not  know  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Oh,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  teem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  1 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fiEurer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

SHAKSPXABB. 


Sullen  Demeyet  lies  mantled  over  with 
the  sunshine  which  steals  gradually  further 
and  further  westward,  pencilling  out  with 
a  daring  touch  his  rugged  shoulders,  and 
throwing  into  deepest  shadow,  here  and 
there,  an  abrupt  hollow  on  his  side*     The 
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of  Allenders  shadow  the  river  just 
er  the  windows,  but  on  either  side  the 
k  flashes  off  the  dazzling  water,  as  if  it 
I.  a  resistant  power,  and  could  repd  the 
^B  and  throw  them  back  with  disdain 
I.  pride.  Just  now  the  little  Stirling 
^mer,  bound  for  Leith,  has  passed  those 
s^hanging  trees,  while  up  upon  their 
^^Dping  branches,  with  the  momentary 
^^e  of  sea  surf,  comes  a  great  roll  of 
^ming  water  displaced  by  the  passing 
^lel,  and  rushing  along  the  green  river 
^ks  after  it,  like  an  insulted  water-god. 
^re  is  always  some  one  at  the  east  window 
the  Allenders'  drawing-room  when  the 
^mer  passes  up  or  down,  for  it  is  a 
^^sant  sight,  winding  hither  and  thither 
^Xmgh  the  bright  links  of  Forth,  with 
'    gay  passengers   and  rapid   motion,   and 

^OL.  II.  p 
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gives  to  the  broad  landscape  the  ammitii^ 
which  it  needs. 

By  the  east  window  at  tins  peni 
moment,  Rose,  and  Rose  alone,  oocupii 
the  usual  place.  She  wears  a  white  gowi 
as  Dragon  said,  and  if  scarcely  setf-poooc— 
enough  for  a  fairy,  looks  prettier  and  ma 
delicate  than  usual,  and  has  a  slight  tremc 
upon  her,  which  she  can  neither  subdue  n 
hide.  Agnes,  with  little  Harry  in  her  arm 
stands  on  the  turret,  eagerly  looking  a 
for  the  returning  carriage,  while  Martha  i 
a  lower  window  watches  the  same  roi 
Fain  would  Rose  take  her  place,  too,  ( 
the  breezy  turret ;  fain  be  the  first  to  rei 
in  Harry's  eye  how  he  has  spent  these  hon 
in  Stirling ;  but  no,  Harry  is  not  first  ju 
now  in  the  thoughts  of  his  sister.  She 
not  thinking  about  any  one.  Rose  would  U 
you  indignantly ;   but,  nevertheless,  she  si 
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^>Q^  with   the  roost  obstinate   industry,   at 

tbe  east  window  where  it  is  impossible  to 

^'i^tain  the  least  glimpse  of  the  road,  and 

^QQbles  a  little,  and  drops  her  needle,  and 

^Qti^lra  she  can  hear  every  leaf  fall,  and  can 

^   when  a  fly  alights  on  the  gravel  walk, 

^  ^een  is  her  ear  for  every  sound 

«And  now  there  comes  through  the  drawn 

"^^^tains  of  the  west  window,  which  at  present 

^     dn  of  sunshine,   the   sound   of  a  great 

^^^motion;    and  carriage-wheels  dash  over 

gravel,  and  Agnes  flies  down  stairs,  and 

calls  loudly  to  John,  who  has  sprung 

m  his  perch  to  catch  the  excited  horse 

the  head,  and  calm  him  down,  that  the 

K^nilemen  may  alight  in  safety.     The  colour 

^^^mes  and  goes  upon   Rose's   cheek,    and 

^^er  fingers  shake  so,  that  she  scarcely  can 

^^d  tiie  needle,  but  she  sits  still ;  and  though 

Arty's  laugh  immediately  after  rings  strangely 
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on   her    ear,   and   she  listens  with 
anxiety  for  his  voice,  Rose  never  let 
window — ^for  another  voice  there  baa 
too. 

By  and  bye  a  sound  ^f  footstf 
voices  come  up  the  stair,  and  Re 
denly  commanding  herself,  nuses  h 
and  becomes  elaborately  calm  and  : 
sessed.  Alas,  poor  Rose!  for  the 
the  drawing-room  opens,  and  the 
pause  without,  but  there  only  < 
Gilbert  Allenders. 

Gilbert  Allenders  and  a  stranger  li 
self — an  intimate  of  his,  whom 
persuaded  Harry  into  acquaintanc 
No  one  knows  that  Rose  is  here; 
thinks  of  her,  indeed,  but  the  j 
honour  who  Is  being  conducted  to 
room,  and  who  does  not  at  all  ad 
loud  greeting  in  which  Mr.  Gilbert  i 
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ssses  his  delight  at  finding  her  ;  but 
Rose,  returning  those  greetings  with 
se  pride,  disappointment  and  reserve, 
I  ahnost  cry,  as  she  finds  herself  com- 
d  to  be  amiable  to  Harry's  friend.  And 
she  has  time  to  grow  painfully  anxious 
t  Harry  himself,  and  to  think  of  his 
ed  voice  and  laughter,  and  to  shiver  with 
en  fear. 

^e  Rose  sits  thus,  Martha,  with  so 
a  step  that  you  cannot  hear  her  enter, 
3S  gliding  into  the  room  like  a  ghost. 
1  the  old  feverish  solicitude,  the  younger 
r  seeks  the  elder's  eye ;  but  Rose  learns 
ing  from  the  unusual  gaiety  of  Martha's 
Indeed  this  smile,  so  forced  and 
eme,  and  the  light  tone  in  which  her 
'e  sister  immediately  begins  to  speak — 
ikmg  too  so  very  much  more  than  her 
It — ^terrifies   Rose.      The    strangers    see 
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BoduDg  more  tiwi  ■  pnpfr  i 


Oilbst  ADenden  idum  amt  rwikinM 
to  notioe  MartlM ;  but  BoM  itadi  «*. 
woodv  and  teir 
what 

llure  is  notiung  to  : 
it  ^UD,  Vtatm,  tfait  yaat  lanag 
heart  may  ba  penaadod.  Hairy  ill 
the  table  in  hia  dreBsing-room,  uni 
great  bale  of  beautiful  silk  to  the  wooden 
eyes  of  Agoes ;  and  though  Hany  ia  a  lit 
more  voluble  than  uaual,  and  haa  an  u. 
steady  glimmer  in  his  eye,  and  a  coDtiBia 
smile,  which  reminds  her  of  Bome  sad  boo' 
comings  of  old,  there  is  ia  reality  nothiiM 
here  to  make  any  one  unhappy.  Nothinf— 
nothing~-but  Rose's  heart  grows  sick  nV 
its  own  confused  quick  throbs  as  she  lingcM 
looking  in  at  the  door. 

"Come  along  here,  Rone;  look  what  1 
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We  beeo  getting  a  lecture  for,"  cried  Harry, 
^^^^^kiiig  up  from  the  table.  *^  It  seems  that 
Agnes  needs  no  more  gowns.  Come  here, 
^^  see  if  there  is  anything  for  you." 

And  Rose,  who  was  by  no  means  above 

tbe  usual   girlish  vanities,  but  liked  to  see 

P*>etty  things,  and  liked  to  wear  them,  went 

'■^    Very  quiddy — much  more  anxious  than 

^^***V>us  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  owning  to 

*  littJe  curiosity  as  welL 

Oh,  Rose,  see  what  Harry  has  brought 

^»*'  said   Agnes,   breathless   with   delight, 

^^P^*ecation  and  fear :  '^  such  a  splendid  silk, 

*^te  and  hhie !  but  it's  too  grand,  Rose — 

^^  ^ou  not  think  so  ?  And  this  quiet  coloured 

^^^^^t    is    quite    as   rich    though — is  for 

"^rtha;  and  here  is   yours — ^pink,  because 

JOur  hair  is  dark,  Harry  says." 

And  as  Agnes  spoke,  Harry  caught  up 
tile  radiant  pink    silk   glistening  with    its 
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rich  brocaded  flowers,  and  threw  it  up^ 
Rose,  covering  her  simple  muslin  gow^ 
To  say  that  Rose's  first  impression  wtf 
not  pleasure  would  be  untrue — or  that  Am 
did  not  bestow  a  glance  of  affectionate  admc 
ration  upon  the  three  varieties  of  Harry* 
choice.  But  the  eyes  that  sought  them  far 
moment  sought  again  with  a  lengthened 
wistful  gaze  his  own  flushed  and  happi 
face.  And  Harry  was  considerably  excited — 
that  was  all — and  it  was  so  very  easy  to  accoad 
for  that. 

"  But  just  now,  you  know,  we  cannot  affwr 
it,"  said  Agnes,  gathering  her  own  silk  int 
folds,  which  she  arranged  scientifically  on  hes 
arm,  and  looking  at  it  with  her  head  on  cn^ 
side,  as  she  held  it  in  different  lights.  " . 
never  saw  anything  so  beautiful — ^it's  just  to« 
grand ;  but  then  the  price,  Harry !" 

''Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  thi 
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price,"  said  Harry,  gaily.     "  YouVe  nothing 

^o  do  but  to  be  pleased  with  them ;  no,  nor 

^^*^iha  either;    for    do    you    think,    after 

^^^^uxriig  that  old  wife's  siller,  that  I  may  not 

''^^'Ulge  myself  with  a  silk  gown  or  two? 

if  my  wife  and  my  sisters  won't  wear 

^^*>^,  why  I  can   only  wear   them   myself. 

^^^••c,  there's  some  cobweb  muslin  stuff  in 
the 


for  the  two  of  you,  young  ladies, 
something  for  Lettie  and  her  friend,  and 
ing  for  our  heir ;  but  away  with  you 
girls,  and  let  me  dress,  and  say  nothing 


the  money. 


!   hapless  Miss   Jean  Calder !    if  but 

^xidd  have  heard  and  seen  the  doings  of 

zealous    agricultural    improver,   whose 

'>ite    purpd^  of  doubling   the  value  of 

lewly-acquired  lands,  drew  your  beloved 

''  out  of  its  safe  concealment,  what  a 

banshee    shriek   had    wrung    then 
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through  these  sunny   rooms  of  ASenda 
Not  on  strong  cattle  and  skilful  implemenb 
not  on   the  choice  seed  and    the  prepi 
soil — but  on  the  vanities  you  have  soor 
through  all  your  envious  lifetime — to  d 
the  fair  young  forms,  whose  gladsome  bn 
you  grudge  to  them — that  your  gdd, 
beloved  of  your  heart,  should  be  squandi 
thus !     Alas,  poor  miser !     But  Miss  J 
even  now  clutches  her  mortgage  parchm 
with  the  glitter  of  malicious   power  in 
cold  blue  eyes.     Let  them  squander  who 
— she  has  secured  herself. 

And  Martha,  even  in  her  heart,  does 
say,  "  Poor  Harry !"  No,  Martha,  for 
first  time,  tries  to  blind  herself  with  { 
hope — tries  to  dismiss  all  her  old  anzi 
love  from  her  heart,  and  be  careless,  and  t 
no  thought  for  the  morrow.  She  has  de' 
mined  to  think  of  Harry's  errors  as   ot 
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people  think — to  call  them  exuberances, 
ibUies  of  youth,  and  to  smile  with  gentle  in- 
dulgence, instead  of  sorrowing  in  stem 
iespair.  For  Harry  is  a  man — ^head  of  a 
lousehold;  and  Martha  tries  to  endure 
lacidly — ^tries  to  persuade  herself  that  there 
I  nothbg  to  endure — ^knows  that  he  must 
«  left  now  to  himself,  to  make  his  own 
eite.  To-day  she  sees,  as  no  other  eye  can 
ee,  the  beginning  of  peril,  and  Harry's  ex- 
itement,  excusable  though  it  may  be,  and 
onstantly  as  she  herself  excuses  it,  has 
rrought  in  Martha  a  kindred  agitation.  She 
sill  not  permit  herself  to  grieve  or  to  fear ; 
mt  sad  is  this  assumed  light-heartedness 
i?hich  Rose  trembles  to  see. 

Meanwhile  Rose  and  Agnes,  who  have 
carried  off  Harry's  gifts  between  them,  are 
Laughing  and  crying  together  over  the  store. 


£  JET  ztt  jncmifnc — it  my  be  extrtvigant; 
3HE  T  :s  -^  ic  iZEii  of  Harrr !"    He  is » 


Hn:t:G2>  *:;:   rr^  cum  plnsure. 

Azii  Mr.  Cbarcer&v  m  the  drawing-iooiD) 
Siks  z»:  Mir±a  «idi  soaie  mbstracCion,  snd 
xiifly  'wy=£:rr*^  hxmsdf  from  the  dsgoA 
KG-nffstcca     of    Mr.     Gilbeit    AHendcrs- 
CuEirtfr:  canni:c  understaiid  why  Rose  shotfl^ 
i-ri.L  :_z: :   izi  he  feels  the  blood  warm   "^ 
"lii  h-rir:   wi:'-   the  pride    to  which    negl^ 
is   cr:-:v:ii5.     But,  at  the  same   time,  he 
rrcublr-i    lind  depressed,  and    looks    with 
veiTLiiiz  he  never  knew  before  at  the  clo'^^ 


do:»r.  and   speaks  little,    lest  he  should  \^^-^ 
the     sound    of    the     approaching    foots 
whii.'h  he  remembers  to  be  so  light, 
room  is  full  of  roses,  though  now  in 
their  flush  of  beauty  is  nearly  over, 
red  and  white,   the  delicate  blush    and   t^ 
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burning  purple ;  but  Cuthbert  would  throw 
them  all  into  the  river  joyfully  for  one 
glimpse  of  his  Lady  Rose. 

This  love-fit  sits  strangely  on  the  grave 
idvocate — ^he  does  not  quite  understand 
low,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  it  should  have 
bund  out  him — and  its  effect  is  singular. 
[t  moves  him,  perhaps  by  the  power  of  those 
arcumstances  which  hang  over  this  family 
ike  a  continual  cloud,  to  a  half-sorrowfu 
::endemess  for  everything  young  and  gentle. 
ft  does  not  occur  to  Cuthbert  to  inquire 
ivhy  his  constant  dream  is  to  comfort,  to 
console,  to  carry  away  the  Rose  of  Allenders, 
md  bear  her  tenderly  in  his  arms  out  of 
sorrow  and  trial.  This  is  the  aspect  under 
97hich  he  instinctively  views  the  conclusion 
of  his  growing  affection.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  break  upon  him  fair  visions  of  a  bride 
in  the  sunshine,  a  home   gladdened   by  a 


like  tl>* 


TTissiz  ^  2BB  a  &r-aff  g^mpie 
BicoxxtfSft.   i&Bsaewc  jnd  cilfnnd  bv 


i&r .    am   ^  iiick  x»  to  ddver  her  w0 

^oom    and    evu,  to^^ 
iifsl-s-   AZfti  acrr  ber  home  iDto    a   gentle 


>^ii  "lit  iiao.-ff  ::"  this  visionary  trouble 
V  .-:  zitr.  iir:  ^^^  2  leader  pathos  over  Rose 
,1  '-<  :T:>  :c  i>ir  true  knight.  His  stout 
rcir:  z::its  wif-  he  sees  her,  with  an 
-z.ir-scr.rvir-l-:  s:fxcning — as  if  he  extended 
his  imis  invjfcluniari^v,  not  so  much  to  en- 
d:>c  h-:r  fcr  his  own  content,  as  to  ward 
o^  unscrn  impending  dangers,  and  keep 
her  safe  by  his  care.  Nevertheless,  Cuth- 
bert  feels  his  cheek  burn  with  quick,  in- 
dignant anger,  and  starts  and  frowns  in 
spite    of   himself,  when    he    perceives    that 


f 
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ert  Allenders  gives  his  arm — again  with 
^^^^iderable    demonstration  —  to    the    shy, 
'^^^^iotant  Rose, 

airy  is  new  to  his  duties  as  host,  and 
aps  his  attention  to  his  guests  is  slightly 
nt  and  old-fashioned;   but  Harry  is  in 
^^^rnphant  spirits,  and  throws  his  radiant 
-humour  and  satisfaction  over  them  all 
a  great  light.    Not  without   a  secret 
^[iving  at   the  bottom   of  their    hearts, 
\   and  Agnes  make  strong    efforts   to 
to  Ebiry's  pitch,  if  it  were  but  to  per- 
le  themsdves  how  innocent  and  blameless 
^larry's  exhilaration;    and  Martha   con- 
to   smile  and  speak  as  Rose  never 
d  her  speak  before.      It  is  quite  a  gay 
-table. 

e  time  glides  on,  the  ladies  leave  the 

&g-room;     but    when    they   are  alone, 

some    forced    efforts    to    keep  it  up. 
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their  gaiety  flags,    and    one    after 

glides  to  her  accustomed  seat»  and 

into  unbroken  silence.     It  is  true  that  tib^ 

rejoicings  of  Violet  and  Katie  over  the 

frocks  which  Harry  has  not  fiEuled  to  brings- 

for  them,  make  a  little  episode,  and 

the  animation  for  a  short  time — but  the 

reaction  comes ;  and  now  they  sit  stOl,  on» 

professing  to  read,  and  the  others  work! 

but  all  casting  anxious  looks  towards 

door. 

By  and  bye  comes  laughter  and  voices  an> 
ringing  footsteps  up  the  stair,  but  only  C 
teris   enters  the   drawing-room;    for 
and  his  other  friends  are  climbing  fiirthcr 
to  the  turret,  where  he  has  fitted  up  a  li 
^'  den,"  as  Gilbert  Allenders  calls  it,  for  hi 
self.     And  their  good  fiiend,  Mr.  CharterL-^^r 
looks  very  grave;    they   think   Hany  he»^ 
lowered  himself   in    Cuthbert's   eyes— they 


\ 
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^Uilc  this  seriousness   is  the  painful  regret 

^v^th   whidi  a  strong  man  sees  a  weak  one 

^■^Ic    under   temptation;    and    their    hearts 

"^tter  within  them  with  restless  anxiety,  and 

tt^^y  listen  to  Harry's  laugh  in  the  distance 

"**  its  echo  makes  them  sick.     While,  all  the 

"•^e,  Cuthbert  is  too  much  interested  not  to 

^^*ioe  how  uneasily  the  young  wife  moves 

^^^^li    her   chair,   and  the   abstraction  from 

^■^^oh  Martha  starts  with  a  dismal  resolution 

t>«  gay  again.     Poor  Harry  !     But  Cuth- 

stands  behind  the  chair  of  Rose,  and 

^^•^  that  he  is  consoling  her — ^feels  that  he 

^Hicupying  with  his  presence  something  of 

^^     space  which,  without  him,  might  have 

ti  wholly  given  to  anxiety  and  fear. 

Triie    children  are  already  out   under  the 

^'^dows,  playing  on  the  lawn  ;  and,  at  Cuth- 

^^*t's  suggestion.  Rose  and  Martha  accom- 

^y  him  to  the  mall  on  the  river-side.     He 


■  faiv  te  Hfaniml   this  when  b^^ 
tmA  Bmaj  to  see  AQendm.u)'^ 
■Am  fans  bow  the;  most  eayy^^ 
■Mv  when  he  ts  shut  up  io^^ 
•  iC  EiUm^     The  sun  slants  'ra 
k  iIh!  pcsi  oalt  which  njuods  the  end 
of  the  ml.  tad  jvst  touches  hav  and  there 
a  km;  dder  ia£,  and  tights  up  one  little 
Inoch  ^on  •  fitate^  dm,  with  tender  golden 
ms,   ood    and    dewy ;     and    there    is    wind'' 
OKM^  to  disturb  the  long  willow  brandies 
and  ruffle  the  fleecy  Hning  of  their  leaves. 
A  narrow  stiip  (d  path,  sandy  and  yellow, 
breaks  the  soft  green  tuif  whidt  slopes  down 
to  the  walo-  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
ridi  with  flower-beds,  stretches  up  in  a  sl^^ 
incline  to  the  waOs  of  Allenders ;  and  CoUk- 
bert,  with  Martha  on  his  arm,  walks  slowfy,- 
silently,  looking  after  the  white  figure  whidi 
has  strayed  a  step  or  two  before.      Slight^ 
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*^*J^iig  towards  them,  with  a  shy,  half-con- 
scious  look  backwards,  Rose  says  something 
^  Martha  about  the  wild  flowers  in  the 
8?''^^ss ;  and  Rose  guesses,  with  a  tremor,  that 
^"^thbert  has  had  visions  of  herself  under  the 
shadow  of  these  trees,  and  feels  that  his  eye 

just    now  is  dwelling  upon  her,  and  that  he 

■ 

^  ^^ying  words  to  her  in  his  heart.     But  the 

^^*"cned  silence  lasts,  and  even  Martha,  look- 

"^S  On,  has  not  the  heart  to  break  its  spell. 

-"Xit  look  up  yonder  at  the  turret.     With 

^  S\iQ  glancing  in  his  hair,  Harry  stands  in 

^  little  battlemented  gallery,  and  holds  up  a 

5*^^^  of  sparkling  wine,  and  bows  and  smiles, 

^^  drinks  to  them.     Immediately  both  the 

^^*^r8  look  at  Cuthbert ;  and  Cuthbert,  with 

^^ety  he  does  not  feel,  takes  off  his  hat, 

^^  returns  the  salutation  with  playful  state- 

^^.     His  gesture  cheers  them,  and  they 

^^me  again  quite  tremulously  glad,  when 


ZZO  HAKiv^ 


he  calls  to  Harry  to  come  down,  and 

nods  in  assent,  and  disappears  upon  the 

stair.     It  is  true  that  the  momentary  smi 

flits  away  from  Cuthbert's  face,  and  he 

comes  very  serious.     But  they  are  lookii 

for  Harry — they  do  not  see  the  deq) 

and  gravity  which  douds  the  brow  of 

friend,    who,    within    himself,   says   '*  Pd^^^ 

Harry !"  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

And  Harry  is  now  more  excited  th^^  ^ui 
ever,  and  they  are  constantly  calming  ^m.  "^ 
soothing  him  to  keep  him  within 
trying  to  be  gay  themselves  that  his 
gaiety  may  be  less  marked — and  carelu-Z^ 
avoiding  everything  which  could  possil:'^ 
irritate  his  feelings.  Poor  Harry !  aotXM 
wistful  eye  is  always  following  him,  soOJ^ 
solicitous  voice  constantly  interposing  to 
bring  down  to  the  ordinary  quietness  and 
moderation  his  unconscious  extravaganoe— 
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^y^s    ^hich  are  afraid  to  meet — afraid  to  con- 

"^^    tio  each  other,  even  by  a  glance,  this  new 

P^in      which  Hany  has  brought  upon  them ; 

^^     t^therto  they  have  seen  principally  the 

which  followed  his  fall,  and  never 
have  beheld  others  conscious,  of  what 
S'.reatly  humiliated  themselves.     Now  the 
and  patronizing  forbearance  of  GUbert 
>:^ders,  who  has  too  cool  a  head  to   be 
d  as  Harry  is,  chafes    Martha  beyond 
:xance,    and    excites    the    gentle    little 
to  such  a  pitch  of  anger,  that  her 
clenches  involuntarily,   and  she    could 
^^st  strike  him  in  a  burst    of    weeping 
^ince.     But  the  long,  long  painful  hours 
away,  and  at  last  it  is  night. 
It  is  nothing — it  is  nothing.     Nobody 
^*^^^"  anything  of  this   but  us.      We  are 
s    so    anxious !"    sobs    Agnes,  as  she 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  weeps ; 
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but  Martha,  who  does  not  need  to  wake — 
who  has  never  slept — suffers  her  heart  to  say 
nothing,  but  only  prays,  and  tries  to  foi^get 
— tries  to  think  of  anything  rather  than 
Harry ;  and  cannot  weep,  if  she  should  tiy 
for  ever. 


HARRY    MUIR, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

And  gentle  hands  the  breakfast-rite  begin. 
Then  the  bright  kettle  sings  its  matin  song. 
Then  fragrant  clouds  of  Mocha  and  Souchong 
Blend  as  they  rise. 

BOGBRS. 


"  Who  is  that  out  there,  leading  the 
horse  ?"  asked  Agnes,  with  some  anxiety. 

The  snowy  linen  and  bright  silver  and 
china  of  the  breakfast-table  sparkle  in  the 
sunshine.  At  a  comer,  Violet  and  ICatie  sit 
before  a  covered  tray,  hastily  taking  their 
porridge;  for  the  breakfast    is    much  later 
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than  usual  this  morning,  and  the  dul 
are  in  great  haste,  lest  they  should  be 
late  for  school.  Rose  is  working  at 
comer  window — the  new  window^  when 
white  rose  bush  nods  up  to  her,  and  If 
snowy  fragrant  present  of  buds  upoi 
window-ledge ;  but  Martha  stands  sileot! 
she  stood  last  morning,  to  watch  Har: 
away,  and  again  pulls  with  unconsdou 
gers  the  jasmine  flowers. 

"  Who  is  that  ?'*  repeated  Agnes. 

It  is  only  a  groom  leading  up  and  c 
on  the  broad  gravel  walk  at  the  other  si 
the  lawn,  a  fine  horse,  stately  and  impa 
which  scorns  its  limited  space,  and  paw! 
gravel  disdainfully,  and  arches  its  proud 
to  the  infinite  admiration  of  the  Dragon 
John,  who  stand  by  the  holly  hedge  as  i 
tators.  Katie  and  Violet,  attracted  by 
repetition  of  Agnes's  question,  rush  from 
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o  dow  to  the  door  to  ascertain ;  and  after 
brief    conversation    with  Dragon,    Violet 
breathless,  with  the  information,  that 
'^    ^*^  a  new  riding-horse,  sent  out  this  mom- 
from  Stirling,  where   Harry    bought  it 
^^^rday;  but  that  Dragon    says  it  is  too 
a  horse  for  any  but  a  bold  rider,  and 
it  is  sure  to  throw  Mr.  Hairy. 
Tell  Dragon  he's  an  old  fool,  and  that 
liad    better  think  what    he   says,"    said 
himself,  who    suddenly  made  his  ap- 
nce  as  Vio  et  spoke ;  "  and  you,  Lettie, 
d  your  own  business,  and    don't  be  so 
^ous  in  reporting  what  everybody  tells  you. 
liy  don't  you  get   these   children  off   to 
^^*^fDol,  Agnes?       Yes,  it's  my  horse.       I 
^^X^  no  one  has  any  objection." 

I^oor  Harry!  in    this  morning   light,  his 
conscience  has  weighty  objections,  and 
him  with  folly  and    extravagance. 
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But  Harry  feels  miserable,  and  is  not  i 
angry  with  himself,  and  defiant  of  all  a 
him — and  he  feels  himself  bound  in  li 
to  defend  his  horse. 

But  no  one  attacks  .it ;  poor  little . 
is  only  anxious  and  deprecatory,  eager  tc 
away  his  impatience,  and  cheer  the  depi 
which  she  very  well  knows  is  sure  to  I 
while  Martha  still  stands  at  the  open  wi 
without  ever  turning  her  head,  and  va 
draws  the  long,  pliant  branch  of  ja 
through  her  fingers,  and  says  not  a  wor 

"  They  are  just  going  away,"  said  I 
hastily  tying    on   the  bonnet    which 
had  brought  in  her  hand ;  "  they  hav 
breakfasted,  you  see,  Harry.     We  are 
late  this  morning ;  and  Mr.  Charteris 
down  stairs  yet." 

Harry  left  the  room  immediately 
went  out.     The  arrival  of   this   hors 
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^"^^^  good  —  dispersing  the  clouds  of  his 
cssioD,  and  its  consequent  ill-humour — 
before  he  returned  to  the  breakfast-room, 
had  consoled  his  conscience  by  a  re- 
ion  to  begin  immediately  his  agrictdtural 

^^•^'*"-$,  and  to  spend  no  more  of  Miss  Jean's 


ey,  except   lawfully,   on   the  object  for 
^^<ih  he  borrowed  it. 

^^Vhen  he  re-entered  the  room  Cuthbert 
there,  and   Harry  had  to  smooth   his 
and  welcome   his  guest.     Agnes  still 
trembling,  and  growing  talkative  in  her 
iety  to  restore  ease  to  the  conversation, 
^^y^^d  herself,  to  her  great  delight  and  asto- 
^^^Viment,  seconded  by  Martha,  as  they  took 
^kx^xr  places  round  the  table.     And  the  still 
^^^*3ciposure  of  Martha's  manner  did  more  for 
^^is  end,  than   the  tremulous   eagerness   of 
^iie   little   wife.     They   regained   the   every- 
^y  tone,  the  every-day  level  of  quietness  and 


mis 


n^pose  ;  and  Airnes  began   to  flatter  hers  ^^"Vf 
that    no  tiling    unusual     had    happened   Isoi-st 
night  after  all,  and  Harry  to  think  that    'ft^&.is 
conscience  blamed  him  unjustly  ;   only  C:^'ft:ie 
sickness  in  Martha's  heart  lay  still,  urn 
and  undisturbed.     She  was  done  with 
gling — now  she  had  only  to  wait  for  what-       * 
pleased  God  to  reveal. 

Charteris  was  to  stay  a  week,  and  num 
excursions  were  discussed  at  the 
table.     It  was  a  relief  to  them  all,  to  b 
these  things  to  speak  about ;  but  Cutli1> 
exerted  himself  to-day  to  gain  the  confide 
of  Harry,  and  did  in  some  d^ree  gaiim  ^ 

They  spoke   together   of  the  projected 
provcments ;  and   though  Harry  said  wi 
little  braggadocio   that   it  was  "an  old 
aunt "    who    had    given    him    the    neo 
capital,   he    was    tolerably    frank    about 
intentions,  and  very  glad  to  receive  introrf 
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tions  to  some  agricultural  authorities  whom 
Cuthbert  knew.  They  walked  together  over 
*®  farm  which  the  tenant  was  to  leave  at 
Martinmas,  and  together  commented  on  the 
®*^  and  scanty  crops,  which  spardy  covered 
^®  half-cultured  soil.  It  was  a  fresh, 
*^o^^^j^  jj^y^   enlivened   by  a  light  breeze, 

^*<^h  brought  down  the  chiller  breath  of 
^  hills  over  the  green  lowland  country; 
^  as  this  wind  waved  about  his  hair, 
^  l)lew  the  sparkling  rain  against  his 
^^1^8,  Harry  struggled  under  the  uneasy 
^^en  on  his  heart,  and  tried  to  throw  it  oflF, 
^  let  it  vex  him  no  more.  "  Forgetting  the 
^^gs  that  are  behind,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
a.s  they  paused  on  a  little  eminence,  and 
the  sun  touch  into  brilliant  light  a 
^^and  rain-drops  among  the  waving  com, 
^  on  the  roadside  trees — for  still  a  heavy 
^^oiousness  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and  com- 
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pelled  him  to  try  some  bargain  with  it  "*'*'' 
rest — and  Harry  gladly  turned  tn  look  afs^rii)' 
from  the  past,  into  the  broad  life  whict*  lay 
before  him,  as  bright  as  this  sunny  str-a*''' 
though,  like  it,  dewed  with  tears ;  and  in  *^' 
future  his  sanguine  eyes  ag^n  saw  nothi*^^ 
but  hope. 

"  Foi^tting  the  things  that  are  behind 
Alas,  poor  Harry  !  for  it  was  only  too  easj- 
forget. 

But  there  followed  a  few  days  of  cheerful 
activity,  the  very  first  of  which  dissipated 
into  thin  air  the  last  remnant  of  Harry's 
remorseful  consdousness — for  Cutbbert  and 
he  rode  together  to  call  on  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural authorities  before  mentioned,  and 
take  counsel  with  them — not  always  sweet — 
concerning  all  the  processes  of  the  waiftre 
which  should  subjugate  this  stubbora  soO; 
and  Harry  advratised  in  the  local  new8p^>eR 
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^^r  a  manager  to  take  charge  of  his  farming 
^P^rations,  and  heard  of  one  before  his  adver- 
^^^naent  was  printed,  so  suitable,  as  it 
^®^Daed,  in  every  respect,  that  Harry,  fearing 
ixiight  not  wait  tiU  Martinmas,  engaged 
"^    out  of  hand  in  July,  that  no  one  else 


at 
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t  seize  on  such  a  treasure. 
^3"ot  only  so — ^but  Harry,  whose  pride  had 
'^  greatly  hurt  by  Dragon's  implied  opinion 
he  was  a  timid  rider,  subdued  his  horse, 
o  small  cost  to  his  own  nerves,  and  rode 
Ozen   miles   to  a   cattle-show,  partly   in 
'^^ssertion,  partly  to  acquire  some  know- 
of  "  the  beasts,"  which  his  agricultural 
Jtmctors  discoursed  of  so  le^arnedly;   but 
was   not  the   man   to  study  beasts, 
bis  long  ride  exhausted  him,  though  it 
a  triumph.      He  had   settled   matters, 
,  with  his    conscience    which   now, 


k 
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■    ooademoed  —  and 

bm  Cnliibat's  week 

«c«di  wilii  eyes  that 

,  fi>r  Hanr  was 

■D    his  foults, 

L-ss   of    bis 

this     DatunO   . 

Aad  Cnhbiil.  Intra^  behind  him  ^ 
fari^M,  titmfiJ,  ha|)rfal  bousefaold,  as  readj^ 
to  be  eEbflmted  as  dentssed,  had  naifi 
notfaBg  to  Rose — for  he  bimsdf  had  liUk-B 
nt  to  dtare  with  any  one^  and  he  was  afiaiifc 
to  risk  his  affectionate  interest  with  tb^v 
Amily  as  fiiend  and  counsellor,  even  foi^ 
the  chance  of  *'!*«'"'"g  the  nearo*  and  stilLfl 
more  affectionate  connexion  for  which  hoH 
hoped.      And    Cuthbert,  in  his   tepdiiuu— 
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^^  X^Yotection  and  succour,  exaggerated  the 
^^^■rence  between  his  age  and  hers ;  he 
^^^*3r  thought  himself  likely  to  succeed  at 
^^»        l)y  the  gentle  and  gradual  process  of 


Vug,  which  might  accustom  and  attach 

to  him  before  she  was  aware.     So  he 

away  quietly,  leaving,  it  is  true,  many 

^^^^ns    which    spoke    to    Rose   a   strange, 

^"^^^^ual  language,  showing  her  how   much 

*^^^^^  she  occupied  in  the  heart  and  thoughts 

^liis  man,  who,  of  all  men  she  had  ever 

,   held   the  highest   place.      And  Rose 

^^bled  and  smiled  with  indefinite  delight 

"^^ords  and  looks  came  to  her  remembrance 

'lcK)ks    and  words    which    Cuthbert   had 

would   alarm   and   starde   her,     but 

'icjh   even   his    self-command    could    not 

^n.      There  is  a  charm  in  this  guessed 

implied    affection    which   perhaps   no 

inty  has ;  and  Rose,  whose  thoughts  had 

"V^OL.  II,  R 
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not  yet  taken  shape  or  fbrm,  whose  shy, 
womanly  heart  shrank  even  frnn  bdeving 
itsdf  bdoved,  and  who  woidd  have  demed 
the  belief  strenuoosly,  had  she  adrad  henelf 
the  question  in  so  many  words — ^Ross 
sufiSered  a  bright  mist  of  reverie  to  float 
about  her,  and  was  thrilled  now  and  then 
with  apprehensions  and  revdatioii%  starting 
out  half-distinct  for  a  moment^  and  anon 
disappearing  into  the  sunny  maze.  It  vras 
an  idle  mood,  and  sent  her  straying  along 
the  river-side,  and  seated  h^  for  hours 
together  under  the  9ak,  with  vague  smiles 
and  blushes  flitting  over  her  fiELoe,  and  many 
a  dream  in  her  heart;  but  yet  her  needle 
flew  swiftly  too  under  this  mist,  and  sh^ 
could  be  very  well  content  with  silence,  fom 
the  long  indefinite  musings  of  her  romano* 
were  sweet  to  Rose. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

^ood  old  man.  Sir ;  he  will  be  talking ;  as  they 
'^liben  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out — much  ado 
^^  iroTHiiro, 

^  And,  Dragon,  you.  mind  you  promised 
^^  very  first  day  —  but  you  never 
^^^    us     yet    the    story     of   the     Lady's 


^*Have  you  ever  been  to  see  it,  bairns?" 
^^^ed  the  old  man. 

The  children  were  seated  on  the  outside 
ir,  which  led  to  Dragon's  room.     Violet, 

R  2 
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«  Inat,  Sit  oa  tlie  upper  step,  with  | 
«■  her  ^m  and  a  total  disappearance  t 
^HA  waggesitd  a  suspidon  that  ',_ 
palnnaeil  die  Turkish  maimer  of  jj 
beredf  rather  thao  the  Eoglisb.  Kati(^ 
bad  a  larger  share  of  boldness  thai 
friend,  was  jumping  from  the  stair  k 
ground,  mounting  a  step  higher  for  i 
leap,  while  Dragoo  stood  on  the  thte 
of  his  own  door,  dangling  his  thin  loiv  ; 
and  talking  to  them  with  his  usual  ai 
tion.  It  was  not  yet  the  hour  "  whei 
kve  come  hame,"  and  the  two  little 
who  constantly  attended  Myae  duriiif 
process  of  milldng,  were  waitii^  for 
appMranoei  be^des  that,  they  vtxy  ] 
raUj'  chose  to  learn  thdrksaons  cm  Dm 
stvfts  baling  a  &dtity  of  intenuptioa 
vlMcii    ^Kf  oouU  attaiD  to  in   do  i 
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Ih,  no — ^we've  never  been  there !"  cried 
"  and  Mysie's  no  away  yet  to  bring 
cow.        WeVe    plenty     time.        WiQ 
y^^'U.     come,     Dragon,    and   let    us    see    it 

r 


I'm  no  heeding — if  you're  sure  you  would 
to   gang/'   said  the  old   man.      "But 
ttx^-r^   how  am  I  to  ken  that  you've  got  a' 
lessons  bye,  and  that  it's  lawful  to  take 
^^  ^    for,  you  see,  bairns  that  dinna  attend 
tifceir  learning,  have  nae  claim  to  diversion ; 
,  Missie,  you're  no  dune  wi'  your  book 


99 


*  But  it's  just  grammar.  Dragon,'*  said 
'^tie,    disconsolately ;    "  and   it's    no    use 
ing  to  learn  it  till  I'm  to  say  it,  for  I  aye 
et  till  it's  just  the  time.     Eh,  Katie,  you 
^^^^'^xldna  jump  off  here." 

**Ye'rc  nane   o*   ye   gaun  to  jump   and 
^*'^ak  banes  at  my  door.     Ill  no  hae  mysd 
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brodit  m  for  a  doctot^B  InD.  fike  Ae  wij  the 

aidd  maister  broc^t  in  Eppie  fiar  tfaa  ii 

bcnri   she  Imike,"  sud  Jkagaa.      ** 

qmet  down  the  steps,  baimii  or  IV  m  k^^*^ 

you  come  hero  ony  nuir.    And  nmr,  JO^^^■yQ^ 

see,  well  take  tlus  road,  and  «A  lonB  be  ^     «il 

the  Lady's  WeO." 

llieroad  WBB  a  solitaiy  hne,  looking  dsi^BMap 
and  cool  uoder  the  shadow  of  hig^  tfaod^on 
hedges,  through  which  the  delicate  whanAite 
convolvolus  had  darned  its  &ity  leaves  aa^aaod 
tendrils.  Here  and  there  in  the  hedge-rc 
an  old  low  oak,  long  shorn  of  aD 
branches,  stood  alone  like  some  strong  i 
with  a  growth  of  pliant  twigs,  and  yoi—^uog 
foliage  waving  over  the  bald  trunk  as  ti-  -% 
might  have  waved  over  a  moss-grown  v-^'tH 
The  ruddy  clouds  of  the  sunset  were  rap5<i 
fadiog  from  the  west,  and  already  a  i 
young  moon  glanced  shyly  over  the  bead  o 


1   TW^^ 

rap5<^  i 

^  meek  § 

leadfrf"  f^ 
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Demeyet ;  but  it  was  stiU  full  daylight,  and 
the  children  skipped  along  gaily  by  Dragon's 
side,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  field,  whence 
lyfailie,  the  brown  cow,  began  to  low  her 
iaipatient  summons  to  her  maid;  but  the 
maid  did  not  make  her  appearance,  and 
Violet  and  Katie  went  merrily  on  to  the 
lady's  Well. 

The  Lady's  Well  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
an  immense   old    saugh   tree,  whose   whis- 
pering,   sighing   branches    were  continually 
bending    down   with    a    kind    of   graceful 
melancholy  curiosity  over  the  clear  spring 
its  feet.     A  very  narrow  strip  of  path  proved 
that  there  still  came  occasional  visitors  to  the 
little  fountain ;  but  the  underwood  was  thick 
and  tangled  round  it,  and  the  long  bramble 
branches,    on    which    already    early    berries 
began  to  ripen,  formed  a  dangerous  network 
of  defence,  closing  up  even  the  one  entrance, 
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which  gave  admittaDce  to  the  small  circle      ^ 
green  turf   surrounding    the  spring.      Rmf 
there   were  signs   remaining  which  told     4i 
a  time  when  greater  honour  was  paid  to  tJw 
Lady's  Well;  for  the  water  bubbled  up  id  to 
a  marble  basin,  and  a  small  carved  canoj^f 
protected  it  from  the  falling  leaves.    Tt^ 
little  girls  scrambled  through  the  brambL^^ 
with  eager  interest,  and  Katie  bent  curioua^^^^ 
over  the  protecting  cradle,  while  Violet 
down  upon  a  great  stone,  which  lay  besic 
the  basin — a  hewn  stone,  slightly  hollow( 
out  in  the  centre,  as  if  it  had  been  used  as 
seat  for    ages.     The  stillness  of  the  pi 
shut  in  on  every  side  by  the   surroundio] 
wood,  and  the  silvery  tinkle  with  which 
water  escaped  from  the  hollowed  edge  of  th  - 
basin,  and  passed  away  in  a  slender  threa* 
over    the   bleached   pebbles    of  its  narrow 
channel — away  under   the   thick  conoealia^ 
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brushwood,  disappearing  as  completely  as 
though  the  earth  had  swallowed  it  agsdn — 
affected  Lettie  with  strange  awe ;  and  so  it 
vms  not  her,  but  her  little  companion,  who 
broke  the  dreamy  silence  by  demanding  from 
Dragon  the  story  he  had  promised. 

"Ye  see,  bairns"  said  Dragon,  seating 

bimself   on  the  slender  trunk  of  a   young 

mriUow,  cut  down   and  left  there  for  dead, 

but  which  was  already  throwing  out  its  un- 

^enchable   life  in  long  shoots   of  delicate 

green,  "  there  was  ance  a  Laird  of  Allenders, 

and  he  had  ae  only  daughter,  and  her  name 

was  Violet.     But  they  never  ca'd  her  Lettie, 

as  they  do  you,  Missie — aye,  the  full  name, 

like  as  if  she  had  been  a  flower ;   and   as 

bonnie  as  a  flower  she  was,  by  a'  accounts, 

and  made  ballants  and  sangs  out  of  her  ain 

head.      But,  bairns,  yell  be  getting   your 


claimed  Violet,  whose  interest  hi 
greatly  quickened  by  the  lady's  nam 
"  Weel,  as  I  was  saying,  there 
anither  woman  hody  about  the  hi 
hersel,  and  some  servant  women- 
mother,  nor  shter,  nor  fnend ;  and 
liurd  living  solitary,  and  the  young  ant 
Flanders  at  the  wars ;  so  Leddy  Vic 
wandering  about  the  water  and  the 
lane,  and  had  an  awfu'  wark  wi* 
spring,  and  caused  bring  the  vt 
you're  sitting  on,  Missie,"  (a  thrill  ol 
interest  passed  over  Lettie),  "and  e 
day  hersel,  and  drank  the  water  in 
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were  in  the  world  then,  began  to  take  note  of 
her,  and  tell  ane  anither  of  the  Lady  at  the 
WeQ.  Some  say  she  began  to  get  wit  of 
them  hersel,  and  saw  them  watching  her  out 
of  the  trees;  but  ye  maunna  believe  that, 
bairns,  for  it  has  nae  foundation — ^no  a  hair 
of  proof,  to  satisfy  ony  man  that  inquired 
into  it." 

"  But  there  came  a  braw  gentleman  to 
the  countryside  that  had  a  grand  castle  some 
way  in  the  Lennox,  and  great  friends 
among  the  Highland  chiefs ;  and  ae  day,  when 
be  was  gaun  wandering  by  the  links  of 
Forth,  he  heard  music  in  the  air,  and  ga'ed 
on  and  on,  following  after  it,  till  it  led  him 
by  the  very  road  we  came  this  nicht,  and 
brought  him  to  where  Leddy  Violet  was 
sitting  by  the  well.  And  what  should  this 
be  but  a  sma'  fairy,  that  had  a  lad  hersel, 
nae  doubt,  and  likit  Leddy  Violet,  and  didna 
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ken   what  grand    company  guid    thougi   -^ 
were,  but    aye  lamented  ower  the    bomu^    , 
leddy,  her  lane   and  solitary  in   the  woof^"'^ 
Ane  canna  tell  now  what  kind  of  spirits  thac^  ^ 
£Euries  were,  but  nae  doubt  they  had  discrimi-   ^^ 


nation ;  for  it  even  turned  out  sae,  that  the 
leddy  hersel  likit  the  braw  lad's  company 
better  than  her  ain  thoughts." 

"Eh,  Dragon,  are  you  sure  there's  nae 
fairies  now  ?"  asked  Katie  Calder. 

"  He'll  tell  us  the  mom.  I  want  to  hear 
about  the  Lady,  Dragon?"  said  the  eager 
Violet. 

"  1  never  saw    ony,"  said  the   old  man, 
mysteriously,    "  whiles   I've  heard  folk  say 
— but   m    no  tell  you  that,    or  youTl  be  ^^^ 
feared." 

"What  is  it.   Dragon?"  exclaimed   bothcz*:^ 
the  children  in  a  breath. 

"  They    say   in    moonlight    nights,    tb^ 
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fSEuries  have  a  feast  here,  and  get  their  wine 
ou^  of  the  well ;  and  that  there's  aye  some 
about  in  the  gloaming  spreading  the  tahles ; 
tn*  theyll  no  meddle  wi*  ye,  if  you're  guid 
bairns." 

^olet  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 

^'^ci  looked  intently  under  the  brushwood, 

^^     one  spot   of  bright  reflected  light  upon 

^^   vrater.      She  did  not  speak,  but  with 

*  Blii^er  of  fascination  and  awe  watched  the 

^^ndcr  current  steal  away  under  the  leaves, 

^'^^   devoutly  believed  that  she  had  seen  the 

8^*^^n  vessels  of  the  fairy  feast ;    but  even 

^^*^    did  not  make  her  forget  the  story,  and 

^^^x^  she  repeated,  "  The  lady.  Dragon,  the 

Weel,  bairns,  ye  see  it  was  the  spring 
)n  then,"  resumed  Dragon,  "  and  there 


^^    a  lang  summer  time  to  come — bonnie 
**^x>-*^    -we  never  have  the  like  of  them  now — 
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>:t\   i^'^^z  niair  to  do  ncr:: 
5  sccc  to  be  a  married  \vS 


>i'r  z.^.r  r:c  :u:  ;o  her  auld  wandering 
Vn:  ?;::  ':v::h  hr:r  nxiiJs,  and  saw  ths 
zi.ik:  ^:wTL>  •:(  silk  and  satin  for  the  grar:= 
brill ;  5j:d  this  very  same  sma'  fair}'  tfc 
Srst  br?u^ht  the  gentleman  to  see  her,  L  - 
cast  out  with  her  ain  lad  by  this  time, 
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"^as  in  a  sorrowful  humour,  and  could  not 

keep  her  hand  from  aye  meddling  with  the 

leddy's  concerns.     So  what  did  she  do,  for 

^"^  imp  of  mischief  as  she  maun  hae  been, 

"^t  flee  away  to  Sir  Harry's  ain  land,  and 

Esther  I  kenna  how  mony  stories  of  him; 

™'  he  had  been  but  a  wild  lad  in  his  young 

^^ys,   and   was  nae  better  than   he  should 

^  even  then.      And  I  canna  tell  ye,  bairns, 

^hat  art  magic  it  was  dune  by,  but   this 

ken,  that  it  a'  came  to  Leddy  Violet's  ain 
^every  word  o't.  Now  ye  maun  mind, 
^^t   for    her  ain  sel,  she  was  like  a  saint ; 

^    a  wee  new-born  bairn,  nor  ane  of  the 

^^^  of  you,  mair  innocent  than  her,  though 

^ae  ^^as  a  woman  grown.     And  nae  suner 

*^^d  she  heard  this,  than  her  maid  that  was 

^^    her,   was    aware  of   a   sound  like   the 

^^pping  o'  a  string.     Na,  missie,  ye  couldna 

^^  what  that  was — it  was  a  sairer  thing 
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than  you  ever  heard  tell  o'  a'  your  day 
was  Leddy  Violet's  heart/* 

Violet  had  fixed  her  dilating  mdaoi 
eyes,  in  which  the  tears  were  &st  swe 
upon  the  old  man's  fiace,  and  sat  leaninj 
head  upon   her   hands,   bent  forward 
the  deepest  attention ;  while  Katie,  an 
suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  balancing  l 
upon   the  little   canopy,   turned   a  loc 
eager  interest  upon  him,  till  released  b 
conclusion    she  slipped    down,   and    * 
herself  very  quietly  on  the  fallen  tree 
side.       In   his   monotonous,  half-chi 
voice,  the  old  man  proceeded. 

**  The  wedding  was  put  off,  and 
kent  what  for,  for  Leddy  Violet  hf 
heart,  and  wouldna  send  him  aw^ 
was  sure.      But  there  came  a  gr» 
man   to  the  gate  in   the  night,  r 
to  see  her — what  he  said   nae   e 
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out   when  the  morning  broke,  Leddy  Violet 

^as   sitting  at  her  ain  window,  gripping  her 

*^^ds  fast,  with  a  face  as  wan  as  the  dead, 

*^d  the  bonnie   gold    hair  upon  her   head 

*     covered   wi*  flakes  of  white,   like   snaw. 

"^^t  she  rose  up  and  cried  upon  her  serving- 

^^ttan,  and  put  on  her  wedding  gown.     It 

^"^^^^  a'  white  and  glistening — the  auld  brocade 

^^t  you  read  about  in  books,  wrought  with 

^^vvers,   and   grander   than    you   ever   saw. 

^^^d  then  she  put  her  bride's   veil   on  her 

^^^d,  and   went  away  with  a  slow, 

^^^■^J  out  of  Allenders.     The  serving-woman 

^^      fear  and  trembling  creepit  away  after  her 

^^^3ing  under  the   hedges   along  the  whole 

^'^^d,  and  she  mindit  often  that  the   leddy 

^*^^na  meet   a   singly  living  person  a'   the 

^y — ^for    she   came    straight   here   to   the 

dy's  WeU." 

With  a  shiver  of  excitement  and  wonder 

VOL.  II*  s 
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the  children  looked  round  them,  and  dr^^^ 
closer  to  Dragon;  but  the  old  man  we: 
steadily  on. 

"It  was  just  half-licht,  and  the  ¥n)i 
could  sec  naething  but  the  leddy,  wiUi  hi 
grand  glistening  gown   and  her  vefl  aboc^^ 
her  head,  gaun  stately  alang  the  quiet  roau-^ 
When  she  came  to  the  WeD,  she  sat  dowT'^^'^ 
upon  the  stane,  and  crossed  her  hands  upor^ 
her  breast,  and  droopit  her  head ;  but 
came  a  noise  of  folk  upon  the  road  at  thi^^^ 
moment,  and  Leddy  Violet's  woman  ran  t"^  ^ 
see  what  it  was.      She  looked  east,  and  fihg^"*^ 
looked  west,  but  there  wasna  so  much  as       -^  < 
slhodow  on  the  haill  way ;  and  then  she  wa^  na5 
scared  and  feared,  and  ran  without  a  stc^sop 
till  she  wan  hame. 

"  But  never  mortal  man  saw  Leddy  Vio^Ke^ 
mair." 

"  Eh,  Dragon  !  where  did  she  go  ?"  cri^ 


•<   r-^; 
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ie  Calder  tinder  her  breath ;  but  Violet 
r  cast  timid  looks  round  her,  and  almost 
Light  she  could  perceive,  in  the  half-light 
»1us  other  gloaming,  glimmeriogs  of  the 
fce  garments  through  the  dose  foliage  of 
"trees. 

'  I  tell  ye,  Missie,  nae  mortal  on  this 
li  kens  that,"  said  the  Dragon  of  Allen- 
i ;  "  but,  bairns,  yell  be  getting  cauld — 

m  tell  ye  the  rest  at  hame." 
^  Oh,  Dragon,  tell  us  the  rest,''  pleaded 
let;  but  she  looked  behind  her  and 
>Te,  and  almost  believed  she  felt  the 
I  hand  of  the  weird-lady  laid  upon  her 
Wilder. 
*  They  sought  her  up  and  down  through 

whole  country,  but  the  wise  and  auld 
ong  them,  kent  full  well  that  they  would 
"er  get  her ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  nae 

s  2 
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^^  hn  «tT  seen  ber,  nor  kens  if  sbe^* 
*i4  «J  «*r  to  famveo,  or  if  she's  liv** 
^  ■  dhlHil  ife  in  the  fiuiy-Iand.    ^^^^ 
■f  h^  AA  k  hencn  this  boodred  yeff^^^^ 
-4il  MB  «■  Micr  tdL" 

*iU<  Dnpa.  whtf  iboot  Sir  Harry   ^^^ 

■fciTrfi  rjiiijiiiTinj  I 

"Sr  lUrr  «m  fte  to  gsi^  distraugfc^'^  ' 
Be  amp  htn  and  sat  i^Km  that  stane,  te-^^' 
ifttT  day  fo  a  vfaije  year ;  aod  it  was  tu*-^^^ 
OMsed  bring  die  stane  bowl,  and  pit  ttf^"^ 
ormd  wark  ower  the  spang ;  and  at  the  enr-*-^ 
«f  tfat  nwbrdiHL 

*Tbrt's  a*  the  Starr,  burns;  but,  Misae^:^^ 
j^  that's  food   of  baHants,  there's    ane  th^*^^ 
Mdy  made,  and  tiat  ber  woman   heard  ber**'^ 
llnnuag  cnrer  the  daj  she  ga'ed  away.    I  '^ 
km  heea  tning  to  miod  it  a'  this  time.    It  ^  ^ 
«snl  to  bm  a  tone  in  the  country-^de.    I      -^ 
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xld  ance  sing  it  grand  mysel — and  if  you'll 
^wfii'  quiet,  111  try — 


V*he  night  wind  rose  amang  the  hills. 

Bat  the  glen  was  lown  and  gray, 
^Then  the  drew  her  yeil  about  her  head 

And  went  upon  her  way. 
kjid  she  has  gathered  the  green  willow 

To  lay  on  the  threshold  stane, 
^nd  the  yew  and  the  rue  in  the  chalmer  of  state, 
Kliat  the  house  might  be  kent  for  desolate 

When  she  was  lost  and  gane. 


IDh !  father,  kindly  fare  ye  well» 

(}ood  may  your  last  days  be, 
And  Grod  send  your  son  were  hame  in  peace« 

Since  ye'll  nae  joy  in  me. 
-And  though  ye  have  made  a  desert,  Harry, 

And  griefii  I  mayna  tell. 
^^Hiere  ance  dwelt  mony  a  pleasant  thing. 

Yet  Harry,  fare  ye  well ! 
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'*  But  wae  unto  the  man,  Haxiy, 

Within  this  house  shall  dwell. 
And  bears  the  name  that  breaks  my  heart. 

Though  I  say  fare  ye  well  I 
The  night  tHnd  cries  aiaoiig  the-trees^ 

I  ken  what  wdrda  thaf  ba^ 
And  I  maim  hence  to  bnuk  youT'  paiiib 
But  wae  to  him  that  bears  the  name 

Which  is  the  dead  of  me." 


It  was  nearly  dark  now,  and  the  crad 
and  quivering  voice  of  age  rung  Strang 
through  the  night.  Violet  felt  the  lea 
rustle  about  her,  and  shrank  from  the  d 
touch  of  the  long  willow  shoots  which  thr 
themselves  into  her  hand,  and  cast  fiirti 
timid  glances  round,  trembling  lest  \ 
should  see  the  stately  white  lady,  with  1 
drooped  head  and  her  bridal  veil,  sitting  uni 
the  trees.  Katie  was  bolder,  and  understc 
the  ballad  ;  but  Lettie's  attention,  constan 
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drawn    to   some  imaginary  stir  among    the 

brushwood,  or  wandering  reflection   on  the 

^^ater,  aod  arrested  by  the  angular  ghostly 

of  the  old  man's  shrill  voice  and  ashy 

•9  failed  to  make  anything  of  the  verse 

^Hich  ended  his  stoiy.    The  water  trickled 

^^^y   unseen  under  the  leaves — the    saugh 

^^^'^e  turned  out  its  fleecy  lining  to  the  night 

^^dy   which  began  to  tremble   among  its 

"^■^Hches — mystic  flntterings  shook  the  long 

P''^^  and  £mber  brambles — and  Lettie  sat  on 

^^  stone  seat  where  Lady  Violet  sat  before 

^•*3  and  trembled  to  her  very  heart.     Little 

'^^^tie  Calder,  poking  about    into  the  dark 

"^y^terious  underwood,  felt  only  a  little  pleasant 

™^ill  of  apprehension,  and  was  not  afraid — 

'^^  Katie  could  very  well  trust  an  imagination 

^^^h   never  had  played  pranks  with   her; 

"^  an  awe  of  the  dark  road  home  possessed 
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.  «Ucfa  Ym>^=^ 


*«rf  Urn  Wi  bHB  «a  fee  BUer  «< 

av  briu  z  «if  iDff  bo^x — and  Tin 
■1^  fia*  an  pHiibcfc  ■nao. 

Bi«  Lettir  vdt  aioae  the  duk  luK, 
Ifel^bei^  wftkk  o^hthne  cod 
aiBicsof  fins,  Hid  Inked  bdmid  ber 
fivliie  sde-ktig  looks,  intfiil  and 
IW  rod  was  nr;  soGtary  and  qokt, 
■ow  and  thai  a  sknr  footstep  advandag 
of  the  Harltnrss  made  her  heart  leap;  n^^^ 
ena  when  they  had  tcadwd  home,  Lettie  ra-*^ 
wkh  nnneoessaiy  haste,  i^>  the  dim  staircss^ 
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was  gkd  when  bed-time  came,  and  she 
d  lay  down  her  head  and  dose  her  eyes, 
after  all,  it  was  quite  unsatisfactory  to 
i  her  eyes ;  and  as  the  room  was  very 
:,  Lettie  constantly  opened  them  to  cast 
ous  glances  into  the  comers,  and  listened 
aU  her  might  for  the  rustling  of  the 
^s  silken  gown ;  but  Lady  Violet  made 
ppearance  to  her  little  relative,  except  in 

13)S. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


What  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  beck? 


The  window   is   up  in  Martha's  rooi 
and  the  sweet  morning  air  comes  in 
you,  with  a  fresh  and  pleasant  abruptn 
frank  and  simple  as  the  sudden  hughter 
a  child.    The  stir  of  early  day  is  upon 
the  country  without — birds  twittering  amo 
the  wet  leaves,  which  themselves  glisten 
tremble  in  the  sun,   shakmg  off  the 
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'^Woli  fell  heavfly  through  the  night — and 
^•"•"Otf  footsteps  and  voices,  echoing  over  the 
"•^^is,  of  rural  people  at  their  wholesome 
'^^*  Beside  the  window,,  a  work-basket 
Is  upon  a  fittle  table,  and  you  will 
^^^der  when  you  see  it  fuB  of  the  em- 
'^^^idered  musfin — the  delicate  *  opening**  at 
^*^C5h  Martha  and  Rose  were  wont  to  labour. 
.  i^  an  elaborate  collar  which  Martha  holds 
^  ^TkCT  hand,  and  she  is  working  at  it  with 
speed,  as  she  used  to  do.  You  would 
Xiy,  to  look  at  her  now,  that  the  family 
kge  of  fortune  had  brought  little  ease  to 


iut  upon  a  sofa,  at  a  little  distance,  Rose, 

a  fresh  morning  face,  and  pretty  muslin 

B'^'^vn,  is  spreading  out  Harry's  present — the 

^^^Vt,  grave-coloured  silk,   which    has    been 

^^de  into  a  dress  for  Martha.     And  Martha 

Em  herself  to  smile,  and  says    it's  only 
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fiiult  is  that  it  is  too  good,  and  that 
bairDS  will  not  know  her  when  she  has  it 
Katie  Cal^,  at  Rosens  side,  draws  out 
folds  rererentiallY,  and  says,  with  awe,  iind< 
her  breath,  that  it  is  ''awfu'  bonnie;**  li^^mmi 
Violet  sits  on  the  carpet  at  Martha's  fe^^"^ 
and  thinks  about  the  lady  at  the  well 

For  this  is  a  hofidav,  and  the  diilAr"'^^^ 
have  no  dread  of  school  or  lessons  be£^ 
their  unembarrassed  eves.     In  the  next 
ats  a  Sdriing  dressmaker,  who  has  i 


scended  to  come  out  to  ASenders,  to 

up  into  gowns  the  glittering  silks  of  ^'' 
present ;  and  Katie  has  already  spent  an 
in  the  temporarj*  work-room,  appearing  X> 
and  then,  to  report  the  shape  of  a  s\e^^^ 
or  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  some  supe 
tive    "  trimming."     It  is  quite  a  jubilee     ^ 
Katie. 

But  Violet,  in  an  oriental  attitude,  like   ^ 
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^nciall  sultana,  sits  on  the  carpet,  and  stoops 

'^^tlx  head  and  shoulders  over  the  book  on 

l^^i:*      knee ;  which  book,  for  lack  of  a  better, 

*^^I>lDens  to  be  a  quaint  essay  of  Sir  Thomas 

"^'O^vnae's.     All  the  light  literature  contained 

^"^     "tlie  old  Laird  of  Allenders'  book-shelves, 

^^      been    devoured   long    ago,   and    Violet 

^^^*^^uded"Hydrotaphia"  to   be  better  than 

^■^^fcons — a  conclusion   which   she    is   now 

^S'lifly  inclined  to  doubt.     But  Lettie  is  a 

*-*J-^  dreamy  and  meditative   this  morning, 

^^^  is  thinking  of  Dragon's  story,  and  of  Lady 

*^^^let's  ballad ;   wondering,  too,  with   secret 


^xtement,  whether  she  could  make  a  ballad 

^^^■"'^elf,  and  repeating  over  and  over  again  a 

^^^le  ecstatic  verse  about  the  moon,  of  her 

^^^Xi  composition,  which  Violet  thinks,  with 

^    tihrill,  sounds  very    like  peotry.     When 

^^rtha  stops  to  thread  her  needle,  she  lays 
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bar   band  careuog^  upon  Lettiitt's  kid* 
and  l»d8  hot  mt  ored^  and  not  itoop  i^ 
nuicb;  and  Lettie  is  almoil  CBoounged  t^ 
jqieat  Ais  verse  to  her,  and  ]»ff  wfaethp^ 
Martha  thmlg*  it  is  like 

she  never  is  qmte  snfBcaentily  bold. 

The  door  opens  with  m  fiftUe  comwxAm^^ 
and  Agnes,  with  care  on  her  brow,  coma  ^ 
hurriedly  in.  The  room  has  been  so  perfectly 
peaceful  that  you  fed  at  once  the  disturbing 
element,  when  the  young  wife  enters,  for 
Agnes  is  excited,  impatient,  perturbed.  She 
has  just  been  having  a  controversy  with 
Harr}',  and  comes  here,  half  crying,  at  its 
close. 

*'  He  says  he's  going  to  Edinburgh  to-day 
with  Gilbert  Allenders ;  I  hate  Gilbert  Allen- 
ders,"  said  the  little  wife,  in  a  sudden  burst. 
"  He  is  always  leading  Harry  away.     He  is 
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going  to  the  races,  and  yet  he  says  he  doesn't 
^^*re  a  straw  for  the  races.  Oh,  will  you 
speak  to  him,  Martha  I" 

**  It  is  better  not,  Agnes :  he  will  take  his 
^^nx  vray,'*  said  Martha.  « It  is  best  I  should 
^^  interfere." 

**  lie  says  we  all  heard  Gilbert  Menders 

**^     liim,  and  that  I  knew  well  enough  he 

"*^^c3ed  to  go,  and  that  you  knew,  Martha. 

^^*<i  Harry  I  was  sure  you  did  not;  and 

^^^*  pleasure  will  he  have  at  the  races  ?" 

**  I  wish  Gflbert  Menders  were  m  America, 

^^   China — or  in  Liondon,   if  he  likes  it 

^tt^t-;>  said  Rose  quickly. 

That's  because  he  wants  to  fall  in  love 

^^^*^you,**  said  Agnes,  with  a  light  laugh, 

^^Med  for  the  moment  by  the  fervour  of 

^^*s  good  wishes  for  the  fescinating  Gil- 

^^;  "but  I  am  sure  I  would  not  care  where 

"^  Was,  if  he  was  only  away  from  Harry ; 
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and  Harry  does  not  like  him  either.  Roi 
we're  to  try  to  gather  a  big  basket  of  stn» 
berries  for  Mrs.  Charteris,  and  I  tiun 
maybe,  Martha,  if  Harry  goes  there^  that  1 
may  get  no  skaith  in  Edmburgh/' 

Rose  came  shyly  to  the  table.  "  If  it  b 
only  been  a  week  sooner !  or  if  we  had  n 
pulled  so  many  berries  on  Saturday !" 

"  We  must  take  what  we  can  get,**  SE 
Agnes ;  *'  and  the  basket  is  standing  bdi 
the  walnut  tree.  Will  you  not  say  anythL 
to  Harry,  Martha  ?" 

"  I  will  see  him  before  he  goes  awa* 
said  Martha,  laying  down  her  work. 

And  Violet  sprang  up  and  threw  "  Hydi 
taphia"  into  the  work-basket,  and  called  up- 
Katie  Calder,  who  just  then  ran  out  of  t; 
work-room  with  a  little  paper  pattern  in  h 
hand,  of  a  bonnet  which  she  designed  man 
facturing  for  a  great  doll,  joint  property 
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liex-aelf  and  Lettie.  Lettie,  with  her  books 
her  reveries,  gave  but  a  very  inconstant 
rd  to  this  doll ;  it  was  often  thrown  for 
^  "Veek  together  upon  the  less  capricious 
^tfc«ntion  of  Katie  Calder. 

Sany  was  standing  by  the  dining-room 

^^^sadow,  with  a  sprig  of  jasmine  in  his  breast, 

**^^>ldng  slightly  ruffled  and   impatient,  but 

^^£11  very  bright  and  animated ;  and  as  Agnes 

P^^ued  him,  carrying  the  basket,  he  patted 

*^^^  shoulder  playfully,  and  called  her  a  good 

Birf,  after  all.     Poor  little  Agnes !  she  was 

^^^"t  sure  whether  it  was  best  to  laugh  or  cry. 

•*So  you   are  going,   Harry?"     Martha 

P^^ised  beside  him,  and  leaned  against  the 

J^^mine-covered  wall. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going.  Why,  Martha,  I  am 
^^t  a  child;  why  do  you  constantly  look 
^  wistftd  and  anxious  ?  It's  enough  to  make 

VOL.  II.  T 
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a  man  stay    away  altogether,"  said  Harry,e.  -^ 
angrily. 

**  Is  it  ?  A  man,  I  suppose,  must  hav^ 
very  little  inducement  to  stay  at  home,  wl 
that  is  enough  to  send  him  away,'' 
Martha,  coldly ;  "  but,  Harry,  your 
Gilbert  Allenders  annoys  Rose — could  ycau 
not  restrain  him,  if  you  bring  him  h^we 
again  ?" 

''Is  that  all?"  said  Harry,  laughicftCT* 
''  Gibbie's  not  such  a  bad  Mow,  Marth;^  ; 
and  the  doctor  will  give  him  half  of  his  pr^uv 
tice,  and  he's  sure  to  be  steadier  in  a  year  ^^ 
two.  Well,  I  should  not  like  Rose  to  ha^^^ 
anything  to  do  with  him,  that  is  true ;  l^**** 
still  he  may  have  his  chance  as  well  ^^ 
another.  Have  you  anything  to  say  *p 
Charteris,  Martha?" 

"  Nothing ;  but  you  will  go  there  ?"  said 
Martha,  eagerly. 
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*  •  Oh  !  of  course — the  old  lady  would  not 
"^    pleased ;  but  then  I  can't  take  Allenders 

it  was  only  on  account  of  Rose ;" 
Hairy  laughed  again.     His  impatience 
wearing  away.      He  was   quite   good- 
'^  ^xnoured  and  light-hearted  now. 

^^eanwhile  the  light  glimmers  through  the 

upon  Rose's  head,   bending   over  the 

K'^^^^t  basket,  and  upon  the  wet  leaves,  from 

^*^ich  she  shakes  the  last  remaining  rain- 

^^J^o-ps,  as  she  places  them  under  the  fragrant 

^^^^it ;  and  it  is  singular  now,  when  the  basket 

^   l\iD,  to  observe  how  careful  she  is  in  choos- 

^^g^  those  leaves,  and  how  she  scatters  little 

"^"t^  of  oak,  tender  [^brown  and  green,  and 

^P^'eads  cool    twigs  of  plane  tree    over  the 

^*^**awberries,  and  sends  Violet  away  stealthily 

^    gather  white  jasmine  blossoms,  and  strew 

**^em  on   the  fruit.     Violet,    nothing  loth, 

^^sts  a  long  bough  of  jasmine  round  Rose's 

T  2 
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dark  hair,  and  Katie  suggests  cal>(Mige-ka^^ 
to  cover  up  the  basket;  which  suggestk^^m 
prosaic  as  it  is,  has  to  be  carried  out|  and  m 
the  basket  is  borne  away. 

The  day  after  to-morrow  Harry  promiMi 
to  return,  and  they  watch  him  go  away  widi 
doubt  and   pain;   but  he   himself  is  fffj 
cheerful,  and  speaks  so  confident^  ai  iM 
'*  I"  will  do,  and  evidently  feels  hirosdf  so 
dignified  and  independent  a  man,  that  they 
are  comforted.     "  Everybody  else  in  Hmy** 
station  does  the  same  thing,"  says  Agneit  * 
little  proudly,  and  Martha  assents  with  tf> 
averted  face,  and  they  separate  in  sileDGe — 
the  one  to    occupy  herself  pleasantly  wifcb 
little  domestic  cares,  the  other  to  take  op 
her  work  again,  and  sit  at  her  open  wiodo^f 
and  pray  in  her  heart. 

But  Rose  has  wandered  to  the  maD,  ini 
sits  under  the  oak  tree,  which  romids  its  ter- 
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ft  They  have  made  a  litde  seat 
nder  the  thick  foliage^  where  there  is 
shade ;  and  Rose,  not  without  a  com- 
Q  about  the  work  which  she  should 
gf  dth^  to  help  Martha  or  the  dress- 
resigns  herself  to  a  dream.  The 
t  her  side  glides  on.  She  can  see  it 
;  past  her,  through  the  loving  leaves 
droop  over  it,  and  dip  into  its  dazzling 
ind  at  her  other  hand,  the  spear  head 
on  the  turret,  and  a  glistening  lime 
.t>ws  its  wet  boughs  abroad,  and  shakes 
n  the  face  of  the  brave  sun.  Then 
re  rays  of  sober  daylight  stealing  with 
^  quietness  through  the  beeches  farther 
and  Violet  and  Katie  send  pleasant 
ite  voices  into  the  universal  rustle, 
the  soft  air  waving  about  everywhere, 
rth  from  the  water  and  the  trees. 
ind   her  is  a   corn-field,  the  greatest 
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rustler  of  all ;  and  Rose  hears  a  heavy  f!r^ 
wading    through  the  scanty  grain,  cb^rT^ 
sown  under  the  hedge.     But  just  then,  tbe 
children     with     their    unfiling    attenduz^ 
Dragon,  have  conae  dose  upon  Rose  on  tte 
other  side  of  the  oak,  but  do  not  see  her, 
though  she  hears  all  they  say. 

There  is  a  pause  of  perfect  stillness  for  a 
moment,  and  Violet  sighs. 

"Eh,  Dragon  r  said  Lettie,  ''I  wouldnt 
like  to  be  here  in  the  dark.'* 

'^  You  dinna  ken  bow  bonnie  it  is  in  the 
dark,  Missie,"  said  the  old  man,  '*  'spedaUy 
when  there's  stars  shining,  that  ye  canna  tdl 
whether  they're  in  the  water  or  the  sky  ; 
and  there  was  ance  a  fairy  ring  somegate 
about  the  steps  yonder,  and  I've  heard  mony 
a  ane  say  they  had  listened  lang  syne  to 
sair  groans  out  of  that  oak.  They  say  ane 
o'  the    lairds    that  planted  it   came    by  a 
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^^lent  death,  and  ye  can  aye  hear't  make 
^  moan  and  complaint,  at  the  season  of  the 
^ear  when  he  was  killed  ;  but  I  canna  answer 
fiff  that  story — and  I  never  heard  the  tree 
say  a  word  mair  than  ony  ither  tree,  a'  my 
days." 

"  But  listen,  Dragon,"  said  Lettie,  cover- 
ing her  eyes:  '*if  it  was  dark,  I  could 
think  it  was  the  rustling  of  Lady  Violet's 
gO¥na." 

"And  it's  naething  but  the  com,"  said 
Dragon,  with  a  feeble  laugh  ;  "  naething  but 
the  wind  in  the  com,  and  your  ain  fancy. 
Ay,  but  there  is  anither  sound.  What  would 
ye  say  if  it  was  Mailie  in  among  Willie 
Hunter's  corn  ?" 

"  I  would  get  a  wand,  and  drive  her  out 
again.  I  would  like.  Dragon — is  it  her  that's 
in  the  com  ?"  cried  Katie  Calder. 

But    Dragon    looking    over    the   hedge 


*rt,lT    K'TIi 


tkit  k  wisDot  tfc:::^^^^ 


n  X^SK.^  9DC  at  {nff  HBor  of  the  labour^^^* 

IK  mo.     ^  5sr  iKHiMr's  ill  yonder, 

am  I    iut  wsBBt  iam  a  few  and  the  iAe^^^ 

i.jujBac     He  &  anK  bodr  far  anoe, 

■nt  r^  iis*  2«c  SD  OK — far  I  wmt  to 

2IS*  sOif  $  n:  %:  ODBK  faame  at  no  hand,  oiV' 

assmzc  ;t :»  *aas  at  tlie  honaa" 

aii    the  acthe  fitde    Kaft»i 


Azu  sx:x  nz  mj  thnmgh  the 

n2t:'*:  «^ri;c  f:r  rwmission. 

■  I   rtis>:-i  Alccda??  in  his  carriage 

r:*:."*  Ni.£  v]r::riie.     "  Hell  hae  siDer  o*  h.^-^  i 

i:^,   I  rfvk:c-  cioir  than  the  lands?  for  Mt 

«:cli  r^r  i  gnnd  fortune  to  keep  up 


t 
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Ay,  he's  a  fine  lad,  Mr.   Hairy/'   said 
(dd  man,  ''and  they're  a  real  biddable 
ily,  and  dinna  scorn  guid  advice  wherever 
'^     oomes  firae;  and  then  there's  the  young 
3^,  Miss  Rose,  ye  ken,  hasna  made  up 
mind    if  she's   to   be   married  on   the 
r  lad  out   of  Stirling,   or   yon  birkie 
fldinburgh.     I  think  she's  maist  disposed 
liim — and    111    warrant    he's  a   grand 
,  for   he   has  it   in   his    e'e — nae  fear 
.  Hairy,  when  he  has  a  writer  married 
liis  ae  sister,  and  sic  a  wise  lady  for  his 


itl^ 


ff 


'cor  Rose  started — but,  to  do  her  justice, 

as  much  because  Geordie's  remark  had 

her  eyes  to  a  new  danger  for  Harry, 

V>eGause  Dragon's  unhesitating  disposal  of 

^^*^^elf  dissipated  with  a  light  much  too  dis- 

{         *^ct  and  severe,  the  indefinite  happiness  of 

^*  dreams. 


"IiH  liw  Ik*!  gna  to  tifa  ABh^ 
Hum  into  1h  n  hlMbr  nid  Gmtf 
"Ihetf  tlMlndlito  fawrOnpfe  orapi  «1« 
tfaB  kiitf ■  nnr  muigv  coom.  IH  oo  « 
but  it  nug^if  it  im  mwhohit  ifltr;  n 
I  would  filn  k)  H^.  B  md  to  bin  m^ 
•bmt  tint  nmr  hairaw  ind  brttar  piitt  fl 
the  beuta.  Hn  njia^  inld  mni — do 
think  AQeaders  is  sure  to  haud  at  it,  if 
begbs  wi'  the  &rm  ?" 

''Man,  he  delved  and  dibbled  ia  t: 
garden  ae  night  for  a  hull  hour !"  ezcIaioM 
the  apj^uding  Dragon. 

Geordie  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  no  s 
sure  that's  a  good  sign.  And  then,  ye  M 
the  fitrming  takes  siller.  I  would  like  to  b* 
if  it's  true  what  thc^  say,  unde,  that  tk 
lad  was  naething  but  a  puir  lad  afore  he  wa 
to  Allenders ;  but  if  he  hasna  siller  o'  h: 
ain,  he  ne'er  can  carry  on  at  this  rate.    Om 
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^^y*  it's  a  comfort  the  land  maun  aye  be 
tiHed,  and  that  ane  gets  anes  bread  whaever's 
'i^aister.      But  here's  Mysie.     Guid  day  to 

ye.  anldman." 

**  ^nd  I'll  away  in,  Missie,  to  see  about 

™y   lc»il,"  said  Dragon.     "  It's  eleven  in  the 

"*y    l>y  the  sun.     Ye  should  gang  to  Mysie, 

and    ^gj;  2i  jnece  yoursel." 

-■^'Vxe  old  man  shuffled  away,  and  Lettie, 

^^^^ging  round  the  thick  trunk  of  the  oak, 

s^cldenly  came  upon  Rose.     The  child's  eyes 

gUstening,  dark  and  wistful,  and  there 

a  cloud  of  the  old  vague  gloom  and  dis- 

^^*^gement  upon  her  face. 

**  What  way  do  they  ask  if  Harry  has 

^^^•i".  Rose  ?"  asked  Lettie,  anxiously  ;  "  what 

^^y  do  they  say  he  hasna  enough?     Was 

^^^uders  no   a  grand  fortune  when  Harry 

8^t  it?    and  what   way  is   it   no   a   grand 

fortune  now  ?" 


J 


"  . '  I  Lettie    put    her   band   into  her 

quietly,  and  they  went  in  together, 
was  still  at  her  window — still  work 
her  old  silent  assiduity — and  Rcise 
chair  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  litt 
and,  greatly  subdued  and  sobered, 
out  of  Martha's  basket,  a  piece 
broidery,  and  b^;an  to  "  open"  it  as 
of  yore.  This  work  was  still  rcguli 
plied  to  Martha  hy  Uncle  Sandy  in  i 
was  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  pursi 
unknown  labours  day  by  day ;  and  R 
b^an  with  a  kind  of  desperate  energ 
such  a  pittance  as  she  could  earn  coi 
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Katie  Calder  came  in  from  the  gardeoi 
flushed  and  merry,  and  oould  not  com- 
prehend the  quietness  which  had  fallen  upon 
Rose  and  her  little  playMow,  though 
Lettie'8  changing  moods  ceased  to  surprise 
her  constant  companion;  so  Katie  resumed 
ber  pilgiimages  between  Martha's  room, 
and  the  dressmaker's,  and  began  her  doll's 
hmnet  with  great  success  and  ^clat;  while 
Violet  again  seated  on  the  carpet,  solemnly 
commenced  to  read  ^*  Hydrotaphia"  to  her 
quite  uninterested  auditors ;  but  finding  this 
would  not  do,  suddenly  threw  it  down,  and 
b^an  to  tell  them  Dragon's  story. 

The  sisters  listened  with  quiet  pleasure; 
they  did  not  always  understand  Lettie,  in 
her  reveries  and  dreamings,  and  she  was 
natarally  shy  of  speech  ;  but  Martha  had 
already   been  startled    on    more   than  one 


~     .    •»    ■• 


•;.  >  .rw. 


It  hsT  pooiacest  *^hmmj*  and  she  said  m^- 
Mt  jdecttnafir  jumh  vlmi  die  storv  enc 
^  Tm  vul  be  &e  Ladhr  Yickl,  Lettie— yoi^ 

A  bitninv  ^fisc^  crossed  the  child's 
imi  <sQif  2d  3CC  ic^nk  fcr  some  time.     Thec:^' 
dbr  jx*d^fc  vr  ci?  say :  *^  I>agon  says  Ham's 
itf  a  csmiT  3iime  Kc  the  Lairds  of  AIleDders, 
jcni  6»fr»  sifrar  fcsfi>  been  ooe,  Martha,  fifonn^^* 

A  olndi   nfessed   owr  Martha's  fiit 
v^   SiSrbr   fftncik^dc  thing  was  enough  a1 
r>,::>  r.r:.'i  ::  irjLV':-  a  r^rmanent  shadow. 

m 

Ar».:  '.:  ^-Jt?  i  w^^;;  Stoiv  Ham*  returned;^ 
jLvI  Sr    rjwv-i  >d':k  suZor.   rfoomv,  and  ex- 
hr,;isr>fvi.   w::h   r.::hinc  to  toll  them,   as  he 
>*>i — c-:r  hi.:  h-:  Mtn  ChATteris  oxct^pt  once, 
i»d  ihfi;  ;r.  th^^  nrst  day  he  spent  in  Edin- 
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bujr^li.  Poor  Harry  <  he  had  not  yet  ex- 
pended a  farthiag  on  hb  forming  operations, 
and  lie  dared  not  think  how  little  remained 
of  !Nf  iss  Jean's  thousand  pounds. 


^Um^ 


^^a< 


axnzzzn  TicasK  vtbi  min¥ 


*ra  zmfS  cc  pcK 


3ixitf^  if   ?*:ucit  .   lac  31 


r   nL^r  sec 


cbe  house  of 
«» born.     It 
Synning  the 
n  2C&  arzz.  isii  ino*  a  time  of  great  i 
^G^xs:a  mai  ix;r.h«!cc)e&c,  during  which 
ttad  YTszceii    Fifirhcrgh  ooce  or  twice. 
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evidently  occupied  with  some  business 
^i-csh  he  could  not  confide  to  any  one  at 
e.     But  Harry's  mind  had  been  light- 
before    his    baby    came;     the   farm- 
had  arrived;   Geordie,  the  nephew 
^lie  feeble  Dragon,  had  spoken  his  mind 
^^Mlenders  about  the  new  harrow  and  the 
^"^^gh-graith,  and  had  been  graciously  heard 
''^B^  gradously,  that   Geordie    immediately 
^^^ed  on    an    affirmative  answer   to   the 
which  agitated  the  whole  population 
Cross,  and  ever  after  maintained 
'%  *^  the  laird  had  siller  o'  his  ain,  bye  the 
^^,  and  that  he  was  just  living  free  and  open- 
^^^ded,  as  a  gentleman  should  live."     It  was 
of  Harry's  sunshine  times ;  and  many  a 
wished  kindly  wishes  for  him,  as  he 
in  Maidlin  Church,  his  young  wife  in 
graceful  weakness,  and  his  sisters  seated 
^  his  nde,  and  held  up  his  child  to  receive 
^OL,  II.  u 


to  Maitha*s  ainfaitia«>< 


iif 

hi   tbr 


it  almost  seemed   ^^ 
Hjktt  hofidf  to  decide  what  the  exKl 


of  ADeoder  UtiMxs, 
has  afaneady  estaUisb^ 
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*^self,  and  from  the  midst  of  its  bare  trees 

you  See  appearing  the  half-built  chimney  of 

^^    xxew  threshing-mill,  the    machinery   of 

whicli    has  just  arrived  under  charge  of  two 

young    engineers    from  Glasgow;    and   the 

»ope   of  the  farm-garden,  and  all  the  bam- 

y^^    behind,  is  lined  with  great  draimng- 

PP^s,  glancing  red  through  the  hoar-frost  at 

*  J^ile  or  two's  distance,  upon  their  slight 

^^^ation.      And  just  behind  the  little  byre 

^^  stable  of  Allenders'  house,  a  great  range 

^^    tiew   stables    and  byres    are   rising,    to 

'^^^ve  the  cattle,  which  Harry  has  resolved 

^^    be    unequalled    in    the   country-side. 

^T^en  the   weather  is  "  fresh,"  you  cannot 

P^^  a  field  without  seeing  the  heavy  breath 

®*^  the  plough-horses,  rising  like  a  mist  over 

^^    hedge,    and    hearing     the    meditative 

^nistle,  or  uncouth  call  of  the  ploughman 

^^bind.     An  air  of  sudden  activity  spreads 

V  2 
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over  the  little  district — so  decided  an 
apparent,  indeed,  that  a  retired  weaver  i 
Stirling  has  already  two  new  houses  i 
progress,  one  of  which  is  a  little  shop,  in  tfai» 
very  front  of  Maidlin  Cross.  The  eva' 
excited  the  hamlet  to  a  positive  uproar,  for 
never  before  had  any  man  dreamed  of  digni- 
fying  Maidlin  with  such  a  two-storied  slatec^ 
house  as  slowly  grew  upon  its  astonishec^ 
vision  now. 

And  in  the  dusk  of  the  winter,  mo: 
you  see  the  lanes  full  of  hardy  brown  chit, 
dren,  girded  with  rough   sackcloth    aprons. 
— bound    for     school,    you    would 
No,  they  are  bound   for   Harry's   fields, 
"gather   stanes,"    and    have    each   a   little 
"  wage "  to  carry  home  on  Saturday 
to  the  immense  delight  of  mother  and  chil 
The  fathers  are  laying  drains  and  ploughin 
the  elder  sisters  tend  the  fine  cows  in 
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"y**^  at  Allender  Mains,  and  prosperity  to 
^^^i^h  they  are  altogether  UDaccustomed  falls 
®^^^enly  upon  the  startled  inhabitants  of 
^^^^(ffin  Cross. 

-^\nd  landlords  and  farmers,  startled  too, 
looking    more  scrupulously    to    them- 
es,   lest   they  be   outdone   by  the  new- 
er;   the   blood   stirs   in    the   awakened 
s  of  the  country  side,  and  something  of 
tion,    keener    than  the  keenest  air  of 
^^::5ember,   strikes   into  the    warm    fireside 
er,    where  honest   men   can   no   longer 
c    in    peace    their    afternoon's   glass    of 
_^^^idy,     and    its    accompanying   newspaper, 
constant  reports    of  what  is  doing   at 
Anders,  and   what   Allenders    himself   is 
^^ijig — for     Harry's     active   footstep   rings 
^^^^iig  the  frost-bound   paths,   and    Harry's 


salutations  scatter  good-will  among  his 
^sbandmen  every  day;     and  steady-going 
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agricultural  people  waken  up,  and  1^:^^^ 
after  their  own  omissions  and  n^^ects,  wrm^ 
a  half-grudge  at  AEenders. 

It  seems  that  Harry  has  found  at  last  CJ» 
life  suitable  for  him.  Though  the  snow  lies 
heavy  on  the  sullen  brow  of  Demeyet,  and 
every  blade  of  grass  on  the  lawn  is  crisped 
into  distinct  identity,  and  the  bum  is  frost- 
bound  under  the  trees,  and  an  icy  hand 
restrains  the  tinkling  springlet  of  ^^ 
Lady's  Well,  Harry  never  fails  to  visit  1^ 
fields. 


"  The  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  master's  feet  and  hands. 


■f 


he   says    with    a  laugh,   as   he   wraps     ^ 
plaid  about  him,  and  sets  out  in  the   ^^^^ 
of  the  keenest  wind  that  sweeps  out  of  ^'^ 
highlands ;  and  Agnes,  with  the  new  bab/ 
on  her  arm,  sits  by  the  fireside  with  radia^^ 


i 
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QeSy  and  Martha  looks  after  him  from  the 
^dowy  \vhere  now  the  jasmine  clings  in 
i  brown  fibres  to  the  wall,  without  a 
^le  adorning  leaf,  and  in  her  heart  tries 
fi^Tget  all  the  dread  and  all  the  bitter 
Ugrhts  which  mingled  in  the  summer-time 
K  the  sickly  odour  of  those  jasmine 
'Vers- 

^et  sometimes  Harry  is  abstracted  and 
)  of  care.  They  believe  that  he  is  think- 
^  then  of  errors  which  they  believe  are 
^w  happily  past  for  ever;  for  no  one  in 
e  house  but  Martha,  ever  remembers, 
at  all  these  improvements  must  cost  more 
an  Miss  Jean's  thousand  pounds — and 
artha  finds  all  her  attempts  at  inquiry 
aded.  She  never  can  succeed  in  learning 
lere  Harry  gets  the  means  of  accomplish- 
g  so  much,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then, 
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when  an  incautious  murmur  about  in( 
or  legal  charges,  reaches  her,  that  she 
ground  for  her  conjecture  that  he 
borrowed  from  others  besides  Miss  Jes^JD. 
But  Martha  believes  with  trembling  tlmat 
Harry's  mind  is  changed — that  his  purpo^^^ 
are  no  longer  fluctuating  and  unsteady — tb^ 
he  has  reached  at  last  the  great  stren^^^ 
and  motive  power  of  the  Christian  life ;  a.x^^ 
she  can  trust  all  lesser  things  to  the  regimX' 
tion  of  that  which  is  above  all. 

And  they  never  say  poor  Harry — ^ne' 
except  when  they  are  commenting  with 
hearts  and  eyes  upon  some  new  proof  ^^ 
Harry's  kindness — and  then  it  is  said  ^  ^ 
applauding,  grateful  love,  and  not  in  pi 
No  longer  poor  Harry — for  is  he  not  a  gres 
landed  proprietor,  making  such  a  stir  in 
district  as  no  Allenders  has  done  before  him 
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a  hundred  years  ?  and  has  not  Sir  John 
:iIop  invited  Allenders  of  Allenders  to 
^  with  him  on  Christmas-day  ? 
Vhey  are  very  glad  it  is  Christmas-day 
not  the  new  year — the  Scottish  family 
^-tide — and  Harry  comes  home  greatly 
ei  from  Sir  John  Dunlop's  where  they 
«  treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction, 
»  a  guest  of  special  honour.  Lady 
lolop,  too,  promises  to  call  on  Mrs. 
enders,  and  Agnes  blushes  deep  for  plea- 
e,  and  is  fluttered  and  excited,  and  sings 

the  baby  such  a  song  of  triumph,  that 
tead  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  as  she 
ends,  he  opens  his  blue  eyes  wide,  and 
King  on  the  lace  about  her  pretty  neck, 
1^  it  with  exultation  and  delight.  Happy 
Oy\  young  enough  to  do  mischief  with 
punity  !  Little  Harry,  now  two  full  years 
I,  who  does  not  at  all  admire  this  supplant- 
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kig  baby,  and  k  itni  aoie  abont  Ua 
detbronementy  dcnchea  bia  fiat  at  bim 
anger  and  envy,  and  ia  tbo  only  penoo  in 
fireaide  circle  who  has  sympathy  with 
tiibaktion  about  her  perished  laoe. 

Next  week  Cuthbert  Cbaiteiia  is 
for  a  single  day   to  pay  them  a  yvik, 
Cathbert  is  very  busy  now,  laying  the 
dation  of  a  great  business ;  and  in  honour 
Cuthbert  th&^  is  to  be  a  party — the 
vAadti  they  have  attempted — when  the 
are  to  be  taken  off  the  drawing-nwm 
and  Agnes  and  Rose  are  to  appear  in 
costume.      Youthful    and    inexperienced 
they  all  are,  this  is  a  great  event  to  th^^^^> 
and    Agnes    innocenily    reports    to    Ih'wr'^ 
various  elegancies  which  she  would  like      tx? 
have  for  her  table  and  her  pretty  drawia^ig''- 
room,  before  the  notable  day ;   and  Umny 
lays  before  them  a  plan  of  Miss  Dunlop's  ^ 
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kservatory,  which  she  herself  has  strongly 
amended  to  him.  Harry  thinks  he  will 
iKiut  it  immediately,  and  it  will  not  cost 
i,  and  Agnes  and  Rose  are  delighted 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  artistic 
I;  of  Miss  Dunlop. 

it  to-morrow  Hairy  has  to  pay  fifty 
rers — to-morrow  a  quarter's  salary  falls 
to  the  farm  manager — to-morrow  he 
promised  to  pay  for  some  fine  Ayrshire 
,  now  luxuriating  in  the  hyre  at  Allender 
s — and  to-morrow,  alas  1  there  are  two 
ate  dividends  of  interest,  which  cannot 
ostponed — ^Miss  Jean's,  and  a  heavier 
tor  than  Miss  Jean. 

>  Harry  retires  to  his  library  when  they 
left  him,  and  chafes  himself  a  little  over 
rouble  of  so  many  complicated  concerns, 
foels  a  momentary  shiver  pass  over  him, 
I  wonders  how  he  will  do  when  the  great 
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■■Whi>lrkdg«l  bi  his  bank  atStiriing       j 

i^  W  obBstn}— vbat  then,  Barryf  with 

■M*  Am  Akw  hundred  of  interest  to  ytf* 

mti  mif  fmr  himdml  >ad   eifty   pounds  ? 

Aad  Harn's  brow  cootncts  Air  a  moinait* 

wd   »   afaadow   stoils   onr   his    faa;    bd*^ 

■■■1   r  1  Ij    it   brightens.     "Whv   by  tb»<' 

time,  to  be  sore,  the  &nn  win  hav«  doublM^ 

its   nhw,  and  I   shall  be  a  rich  man,"  tk^^ 

Rpeats  half   alood,  wiA  a  durt  hagh  e* 
■atis&ctkn,  and  gnng  to  his  writing-tibl^^ 
he   pots   down    in   pcnnanent   "black  iih^ 
white,"  a  fist  of  the  pretty  things  in  silW' 
work  and  npholstay,  whidi  he  has  pramaoti 
to  atdo*  before  Agnes's  party,  and  throwiiaS' 
lumself   into   an   easy-duir,  reads  a   no^*' 
Ibr  an  hour  with  the  lightest  heart  to  tb^ 


While   Agnes   visitB   Bttle   Han;  in  ^ 
oib  to  kiss  him  as  be  dec^  and  foUt  tbe 
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ve-oome  brother  into  her  own  bosom,  and 
»  down  to  her  happy  rest;  and  Rose, 
^een  sleeping  and  waking,  dreams,  with 
^eart  full  of  sweet  anticipations;  and 
^ha    in    the    darkness  looks   out  upon 

falling  snow,  and  on  the  palUd  moon 
tening  Demeyet,  and  bids  the  stem  voice 
^er  experience  be  still,  and  let  her  hope — 
c>e !  she  holds  it  to  her  heart  with  a 
perate  clutch,  as  a  drowning  mother  holds 

child,  and  is  still,  waiting  for  the  will  of 

^ot  a  sound  breaks  the  profound  slumber 
Maidlin   Cross,  where  Harry's  labourers, 

^  of  all  care  for  the  morrow,  lie  silent 
the  deep  sleep  which  compensates  their 

L  Not  a  sound  disturbs  the  quietness 
MeDders,   except    that   small  voice   of 

olet  asking  in  the  darkness  if   Katie   is 

ieep.     Yes,   Katie   is   asleep:    shut  your 
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dark  eyes,  Lettic,  and  say  your  prayers,  that 
Iddy  Violet  may  not  come  in  her  glistentog 
girmcots  to  sit  yonder  Id  the  darkest  corner, 
and  hold  you  with  her  glJttenDg  eye ;  but  ex- 
cept for  this  visionary  dread,  and  the  one  ache 
of  ancient  fear  in  Martha's  graver  breast — 
fear  which  only  dwells  far  down  in  the  d^tbs, 
like  an  echo  in  a  well — this  hour  of  rest 
sheds  nothing  but  peace  upon  the  home  of 
HaiT)'  Muir. 


END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Count  is  neither  sad  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor 
well;  hut  civil.  Count — civil  as  an  orange,  and 
something  of  that  jealous  complexion. — much  ado 

▲BOUT   NOTHING. 

On  the  eve  of  the  important  party, 
Cuthbert  Cbarteris  arrived  at  Allenders. 

Half-frozen  with  his  journey,  and  shaking 
from  his  coat  large  flakes  of  the  snow, 
which  trembled  in  the  air,  they  took  him 
into  the  dining-room,  where  a  blazing  fire, 
a  late  dinner,   and  the  warm   and  smiling 

VOL.   III.  B 
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welcome  of  Agnes  greatly  solaced  the  n 
farer.     Harry  had  met  him  in  Stirling,  i 
driven    him    out;     but     Harry's    carria 
though   it    could    be  closed,   was   not 
comfortable    on   a  December    night  as 
the  bright  sunshine  of  a  July  day.    Ci 
bert   made    hurried  inquiries   after  Hai 
and    Rose,    in    answer    to    which    A( 
began    a    most   animated   account    of 
unexpected  call  from  **  young  Mr.  Duol 
to  say  that  his  sister  would  be  very  hi 
to  come  with  him  to  Agnes's  party.    I 
Mrs.  Muir  AUenders,  had  only  ventim 
the   last   moment    to    invite    the  bar 
daughter;   and  then  with   but  the  fi 
expectation  that  Miss  Dunlop  would 
Agnes  was  greatly  elated ;    and    Roi 
Martha    were    with    Mr.    Dunlop 
drawing-room. 

But     on     the    peaceful    counter 
Cuthbert  Charteris  there  passed  a 
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f  savageness.  At  this  moment  it 
Qied  to  him,  in  unconscious  self-esti- 
fcion,  that  he,  as  the  newly-arrived 
^8t  and  tried  friend,  should  he  the 
cicipal  person  at  Allenders  —  whereas 
3  young  Mr.  Dunlop,  most  probably  a 
K>dy,  as  Cuthbert  concluded  with 
Mde  liberality,  defrauded  him  of  his 
oome  from  the  sisters,  and  drew  away 
KTy  from  his  side.  It  was  true  that 
try  returned  in  ten  minutes,  and  that 
Ttha  and  Agnes  changed  places;  but 
I  Cuthbert  involuntarily  frowned.  Might 
>  Hose,  in  common  courtesy,  have  come 
greet  him?  Alas,  poor  Rose  I  for 
thbert  could  not  tell  how  she  trembled 
the  bright  fireside  of  the  drawing-room, 
^  how  the  astonished  Agnes  threw 
^Mrls  round  her  shoulders,  and  wondered 
^t  could  make  her  so  cold. 
^Ir.    Charteris    lingered    long    over  his 

b2 
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dinner.    Cuthbert,  to  tell   the  traih,  ««^ 
rather  sulfen*  and   made  bj  no  meui  * 
brilliant  appeanmoe  to  Martha  and  Htf9» 
who  sat  with  him  ^rfule  be  refivahed  Utf^ 
8df.     He  had  a  gnat  bidinatiaii,  iakA 
to  wrq)  bimacilf  iq>  again  in  bia  tnvdE40 
dress,   say  a  surly  good-bye  at  Ae  drtvr«- 
ing-room  door,  and  betake   bimsdf  hosn^ 
without  delay;  but  Cuthbert  discoosohtil-^ 
comforted    himself,   that    it    was    only  kP^ 
one    day,   and  sat    with   all    his  attentu^^^ 
concentrated  on  the  sounds  from  the  stai^-^ 
case,  doggedly  assuring  himself  that  no  om^^ 
would  come.     And  no  one  did  come;  aia^ 
Cuthbert  was  enraged  at  the  fulfilment  ox 
his  own  prophecy. 

By  and  bye,  he  went  up-stairs,  atteide^ 
by  Harry,  who  did  not  quite  comprdic^^ 
this  singular  mood,  to  his  own  room;  a^^ 
Rose  heard  his  voice  on  the  stair,  ao^ 
trembled    still     more    and    more,    tho^^^ 
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ig    Mr.   Dunlop    sat   by,   and   did  all 
in  him  lay  to  engage  her  attention, 
poor   Rose   felt  a  great  inclination  to 
away  to  lier   own   room    and    cry; 
the  in  her    turn,  thought    it   strange, 
strange,  that   Cuthbert   should   linger 
ng,  and  show  so  little  wish  to  see  her. 
nd  when  Cuthbert,  his  face  still  tingling 
the  cold   blast    without,  entered   the 
I  and  cheerful  drawing-room,   and  saw 
g  Mr.   Dunlop   sitting  beside    the   si- 
Rose,   describing  to   her   with  anima- 
some    storied  continental   towns  from 
ii  he    had    lately  returned,   the   grave 
sate  felt  himself  yield  to  boyish  pique 
jealous     resentment — "  Civil     as  .  an 
;e,     and    something    of    that    jealous 
dexion,"   tjie   tone    of  his   constrained 
ing  dismayed  Rose,  and  when  he  had 
I    her    hand     in    his    own    somewhat 
one,  and  let  it  fall  again  with  scarcely 


a  jnamat,  he  withdmr  to  Urn  qAmt 
of  the  room,  and.  hegan  to  talk  to 
Roae,  who  had  not  been  a  t&j  good 
before,  became  worse  than  ever 
Mr.  Charteris,  trying  to  look  t&j  i 
oocapied  himself  almoat  oataotatiooAf 
Martha,    and  laughed    aft  Ua    own  j 
and  became  quite  ezaberanft  and 
tire,  though  he  never  spoke  to  Roae. 

But  Rose  would  not  teU  her  wtsr,  whn 
she  unexpectedly  btooghft  a  light  to  tfadr 
dark  room  that  night,  why  she  waa  orjiQg; 
it  was  for  nothing  at  all.  Rose  protested — 
indeed  nothing  at  all — ^but  faster  and  £euster 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheek,  and  she  had 
much  to  do  to  keep  back  a  rising  sob. 
Martha  put  her  hand  over  the  wet  eyes 
tenderly,  and  did  not  ask  again — ^for  she 
could  guess  without  explanation,  the  cause 
of  Rose's  tears. 

Next   day   Mr.   Charteris  rode  out  vii 
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*^^riy  to   see  the  improvements.     He  was 
'^U.ch  interested  in  them,  he  said,  and  so  he 
^^^^^^ &r  more  interested  than  he  felt  yes- 
*^*x3ay  when  he  came. 

Cuthbert    had   been  having    a  consulta- 

**o»   with    himself    during    the    night — a 

^^^^irmiltation   in    which    he   looked  at  vari- 

^^^^  circumstances    from  a   point  of   view 

^^^^^utiy  opposite  to  that  of  Rose.      He  saw 

^oung   Mr.  Dunlop/'    son    of    the    rich 

John,  a  wealthier  man  than  he  could  ever 

devoting  himself  to  her  unequivocally,  as 

'^^thbert  thought — and  Cuthbert  in  his  heart 

voutly  believed  that  Rose's  gentle  excellence 

*^^eded   only  to    be  seen  to    win    all    love 

^^^  honour.     So  he  gravely  asked  himself 

^^lether  it  would  be  right  for  him,  even  if  it 

^^««  in  his  power,   to    stand  in   the  way, 

^^  endeavour  to   secure  for  himself,  who 

'^^ust  struggle  for  years  in  the  uphill  road  to 

^nooess^  one  who  would  do  honour  to  this 


A  about  io  »>«  **  ^> 
,„gatvd?o;««  ^^^ 

Be  ^  "t  ,„vad  W«  ""^  ^^  » 

t^«  ^  ^   A\d  tvot  ^i«°^  "^ 
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doDged  to  the  pride  which  lay  at  the 
1  of  his  heart. 

len  he   returned    to   AUenders,    Rose 
usy  with  Agnes  in  preparation  for  the 

He  did  not  see  her,  and  this  brought 
nation  to  his  previous  thoughts.  Then 
the  party  itself,  an  ordinary  collection 
D-looking,  well-dressed  people,  among 

Cuthbert,  with  his  pre-occupied 
its,  found  very  little  to  interest  him. 
Dunlop,  it  is  true,  a  well-bred,  trained, 
e  young  lady,  acquainted  with  the 
made  herself  very  polite  and  agreeable, 
vidently  regarded  Cuthbert  as  one  of 
Dst  tolerable  persons  present ;  but  then 
)unlop  was  at  Rose's  side  again,  and 
ooked  shy  and  pale,  and  embarrassed, 
ing  from  the  glance  and  touch  of 
ew  attendant  as  an  indifferent  person 
could  do.  Cuthbert  turned  away  with 
t  sigh  when  he  perceived  her  face  flush 
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and  grow  pale,  her  hand  tremble,  her  ey<s 
cast  down.     He  thought  it  was  die  strangS 
beade  her,  whose  presence  called  forth  tiiesO 
unwilling  evidences  of  maidenly  tremor  u*.^ 
confusion ;  and  he  turned  xw»y,   fa^ixtg  ^^^ 
if  80006  buming  luini^  had  Artfhwl  it  li^^' 
bent 

But  CutUbert  oouU  not  see  tbo  wirtfic^ 
glances,  which,   when   he  patoAiIly  aiuli""  ' 
his   eyes,  dwelt  upon   him   with    inquirint-*'? 
sadness ;  and  when  he  looked    again, 
was  sitting,    silent    as  before,  with  saddeC' 
flushes  on  her  face,  and  sudden  tremors  i: — '■ 
her  frame,   answering,  it  is  trae,  with  f 
words  and  a  little  melancholy    smile,  vhe 
any  one  addressed  her,  but  entirdy  filing  ■ 
make    the    impression    which    Hany  b^^ 
predicted   for  her  pink  silk  gown.     Ac»<^ 
there  was  Mr,   Dunlop   paying  his  den*" 
gallantly  ;  those  easy  assiduities  rf  word ««"« 
manner! — Cuthbert    felt    the    strong  ^^ 
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cen  his  own  heart,  as  he  said  to  himself 
t  these  had  charmed  the  trustful  spirit  of 
Lady  Rose. 

And  Mr.  Dunlop,  observing  the  changes 
her  &oe,  at  first  with  a  little  amusement, 
y  soon  came  to  the  same  conclusion  too, 
[  was  embairassed  and  annoyed,  gratified 

proud.  For  nothing  was  further  from 
thoughts  of  the  baronet's  son,  for  whom 
magnanimous  Cuthbert  was  willbg  to 
ifice  himself,  than  any  particular  admi- 
>n  of  Rose,  or  the  faintest  intention  of 
^g  himself  to  the  sister  of  Harry  Muir. 

the  yoimg  man  was  human,  and  not 
Osible  to  ladies'  love.  He  thought,  like 
hhert,  that  his  attractions  had  overpowered 
e,  and  his  tone  insensibly  grew  tender, 

lus  attentions  marked,  till  Rose,  able  to 
'  it  no  longer,  stole  away. 

Poor  Rose  Allenders,"  said  Miss  Dunlop 
Cuthbert,  as  Rose  left  the  room.     *•  She 
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seems  to  think  John  is  in  love  with  her 
she  is  a  very  nice  little  girl,  I  think, 
some  young  ladies  are  so  ridiculous,  takii 
every  little  attention  so  seriously, -and  I 
must  speak  to  John/' 

But  Cuthbert,  if  she  knew  it,  could  ha' 
thrown  John  out  of  the  window  with 
greater  pleasiu^  than  he  handed  John's  ^ 
to  the  new  piano ;  and  immediately  after 
sat  down  for  a  full  hour'  to  watch  the  d 
with  so  much  tenderness  and  solicitude 
his  face,  that  Rose,  when  she  stole  in 
brightened  as  with  a  sudden  sunshme. 
Cuthbert's  heart  lightened  a  little  too;  but 
still  it  was  full  of  distrust  and  doubt,  eazn/ 
he  never  drew  npar  her  to  speak  the  words^ 
or  hear  the  response,  which  might  have  set 
this  doubt  at  rest. 

The  night  was  over,  and  nothing  but  ibe 
most  ordinary'  civilities  had  passed  between 
them;  next  morning   he  was  to  go  awaj. 


i 
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food  on  the  threshold  in  his  rough 
ling    coat    and   plaid,    saying  ''Good 

with  a  voice  which  slightly  faltered. 
jad  shaken  hands  with  Rose  in  the 
[;-room,  where  they  breakfasted,  and 
he  thought  he  was  taking  farewell  of 
iers.  But  as  he  looked  back  between 
la  and  Agnes  who  had  come  with  him 
e  door,  Cuthbert  saw  a  shy  lingering 

in  the  doorway  of  the  room  he  had 
His  heart  warmed;  he  stepped  back 
ke  Rose's  hand  again,  and  press  it 
f  in  another  farewell.  They  said 
ig  except  ''  Good  bye ;"  but  Cuthbert 
it  one  timid  upward  glance,  and  Rose 
he  full  steady  look  which  conveyed  to 
I  much  of  what  the  heart  meant  to  say. 
doud  rose  from  her  heart  and  floated 
;    in  another  moment   Cuthbert   was 

and  she  sat  down  to  her  work  in 
e  silence,  eager  to  resume  her  dreams ; 


He  kd 
to  !■■■■  IIk  i^pift  w 
ifny  cmcflscniT dmdd cooMi    Noirk 
this  yiiiiiig  sV(iii^  fraoi  jboh^hbow  hs 
DD  longer  difin  off  ttnjMig  tns  BfliB 
bii  arms  to  At  arfb  |1m9b  wIhic  ihbi 

MlfClllftj  IB^gllt  Mit  UpUU  Ml  fJBBflB  hfln 

noRL    Tlie  fatiir^  of  undi  lie  lad 
lited  80  mnch,  {[ifsw  miily  sbo 
Cntlibai.    Tho  fitdB  dood  of  IvNdi 
him,  hovaiug  in  too  fioolj  nr,  rmb  ip 

a    white  mist  upon  distant    Benkifi, 
obscured   him,  though  he  looked  oat  6oi0i 
among  the   clouds;    and  so,  over  many     ^ 
great  event  and  many  a  weighty  hour,  tkmis 
little  present  mist  rose  dim  and  disheartoiictSfy 
and  Cuthbert  could  not  look  beyond  ib — * 
could  not  in  his  blended  pride,  and  eager- 
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(less,  and   anxiety,   distinguish  the   simple 
ruth  under  this  momentary  veil. 

Sut  Harry,  by  his  side,  spoke  of  his 
rojects,  and  Cuthbert  seemed  to  listen,  and 
Bve  answers  not  so  &r  astray,  though 
^thbert's  thoughts'  were  little  employed 
^OQt  Harry's  improvements,  and  it  cost 
^tti  an  effort  to  keep  up  his  attention. 
■^ey  parted  very  cordially,  however,  and 
^arry  urged  upon  his  friend  repeated  invi- 
'tions  to  return,  which  Cuthbert  was  fain 
^  evade.  He  remembered  Rose's  parting 
'^nce,  and  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
^  J^esign  the  chance  of  going  back;  but 
8^in  he  thought  of  the  previous  day,  the 
'^vious  night,  and  sighed  to  himself  heavily 
^  he  turned  his  face  towards  home.  He 
"^^^ht  he  had  looked  his  last  upon  Rose. 

^Vhen•  Harry  left  Cuthbert,  he  went  to 
'IS  bankers  and  drew  a  very  considerable 
"*»»  from  his  "  capital ;"  but  Harry  felt  he 


I 


;  sohe  oriae^ 
■■K  pM^  bik  of  jewdny  wiucfabebac^ 

aa  Gikrt  ^i^^^— *  i^  sooie  other  cixuc^ 
afint^  md  dned  wkli  them  at  the  prinap*^  ' 
■■^  aad  tfot  tfae  emuDg  meml; ;  nor  wa.^* 
it  Md  Jciho  faid  nude  repeated  ttrpr^-^j 
^atatiamti  tfae  ikrimas  of  the  nig^  an^^ 
Ike  ttHghMtv  fix-  grtsiog  home,  that  H.iri^^ 
saffeted  faimsdf  to  be  posoaded,  and  bad*-"*' 
a  nhicUid  good-Diglit  to  his  friends. 

Chartcfis  ms  bending  over  a  mass  oc^^ 
p^Kvs,  sdwoGi^  the  heart  which  sd^V 
throbbed  so  kHufly,  and  wearying  himsd^V 
oat  with  iodifFennt  buaness,  that  his  dis^n^* 
pointment  might  not  sit  too  near  the  souic^**' 
of  his  strength,  when  Harry,  wearied  b^"^ 
quite  a  different  process,  drove  past  the  dai^V 
and  sQent  houses  at  Maidlin  Cross.  Th^^ 
labouren    there    were    lying  down  to  tU"^ 
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iRtroubled  sliimber  purchased  by  a  toilsome 
&y ;  and  the  children  were  asleep  in 
kUenders,  and  Martha  was  standing  by  the 
wdow  of  her  own  room,  looking  out  into 
darkness  so  profound,  that  it  made  her 
End,  and  feeUng  a  darkness  profounder 
31  within  the  heart,  which  she  coerced  into 
^solute  sflence;  when,  drowsy  and  wearied 
1^  dazzled  with  the  lights,  and  annoyed  by 
^  quietness,  Harry  came  home. 


^^^. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 


"  I've  a  great  mind  to  practice  out  b^'^ 
Harry,"    said   Gilbert   Menders;   "lots     of 
scarlet-fever,    and    measles,     and    hooping- 
cough,  to  start  a  man.     And  I  want  to  ^ 
decent  and  respectable,  and  get  out  of  temp* 
tation.     If  you  were  in  an  interesting  posi- 
tion, like  me,  I'd  get  you  a  couple  of  room^. 
at  Allender  Mains,  and  invite  you  to  dino^ 
every  day,  till  you  were  set  up.     Interesting 
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dren  of  Maidlin,  you  don*t  know  how 
C3h  you  want  a  doctor  '/* 
^  And  would  you  actually  come  out  here 
iRrinter,  Gilbert?'*  said  Harry.  "You 
't  know  how  dull  it  is  sometimes." 
Sarry  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
imed  very  gruffly  titie  passing  salutation 
Creordie  Paxton.  It  was  now  a  week 
^  he  had  visited  his  fields,  and  that 
•  more  than  time  to  make  Harry  sick — 
le  said— of  the  whole  concern. 
'  The  duties  of  my  profession,  Sir,"  said 
bert,  solemnly :  "  a  medical  man  is  always 
lartyr  to  the  public  and  his  duty — always. 
the  way,  Harry,  what  would  you  say  to 
e  a  run  up  to  town  for  a  week  or  two, 
t  before  settling  down  ?  I  think  it  would 
me  good.*' 

And  Mr,  Gilbert  laid  his  hand  on  his 
art,  and  sighed,  as  if  he  were  the  most 
teresting  invalid  in  the  world. 

c  2 
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''To  town?     Do  you  mean  to  Stirliog 
I    am    there  often  enough  already/' 
Harry. 

''  Stirling !"     Mr.  Gilbert  put  up  his 
to    arrange    the    great    woollen    cravat 
wore  and  laughed  hoarsely.      "  You  doKzi't 
fancy    I  call   that    little    hole    of  a 
town  !      How     innocent     you     are, 

aiir 

"  Am  I  ?"  Harry  felt  himself  grow 
angry,  and  kicking  away  a  stone  which 
pened  to  lie  beside  his  foot,  sent  it  spinntf^ 
through  a  group  of  MaicDin  boys,  disperstiK^ 
themselves  and  their  ^^bools"  in  all  direc- 
tions. If  it  had  only  broken  Gilbert  All^*^ 
ders'  shins  instead,  it  would  have  pk^s^ 
Harry  better;  but  even  this  ^^^s  a  satis A^ 
tion. 

"Very    well   aimed,"    said    Gilbert,    Bp- 
provingly.     "  What   I  mean   is,  London- — 
town — there   is    but    one    *  town '    in   tb^ 
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^orld.     Come  up  with  me,  Harry,  and  TU 
Jieip  you  to  enjoy  yourself.     Come/* 

**Help  me  to  enjoy    myself,  will  you?" 
'^^ci  Harry,    scomfiiUy.     Harry    was   more 
^tient  of  his  companion  to-day,  than  he 
been  for  a  long  time. 

*  Come,  come,  we're  old  companions 
**  said  Gilbert ;  '*  and  I  know  you 
^xJdn't  dislike  going  to  London:  a  man 
*  your  years  and  station,  who  has  never 
^^^^n  in  London,  is  something  quite  un- 
P^^Jlelled!  The  country  should  subscribe 
"^^  a  glass-case,  and  show  vou  in  it  as  a 
^^"^^  old  coimtry-genileman,  who  has  never 
'^^^i  in  town  all  his  life,  and  never  means 
to  go!" 

"  TTiere  is  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far," 
*^id  Harry,  haughtily. 

"Who  was  it  said  that,  the  first  night 
I  saw  you — "  said  the  malicious  Gilbert ; 
** don't  you  remember?     But  I  wont  aggra- 
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vate  you,  Harry;  and  you  needn't  look  c: 
if  you  could  eat  me.     Come,  wiH  you  go  f*"^ 

'^  I  dcm't  care  for  sedjog  London.    WIhh 
is  it  to  me?"  said   Harry,  with 
"just  half-a-dozen  hig  towns 
into  one!     What  should  send  eveiybody 
Londcm?      At  the   same  time,  perhaps 
may  go:   it's  just  as  well  going  there, 
staying  at  home  here,  doing  nothing, 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  done  on 
land  just  now,  in  such  a  frost" 

''You  have  been  quite  a  hero,  Harry 
said   Gilbert;   "few  men,   I  can   tell  y^ 
could  have  done  what  you  bare  done.    Yoi 
ought  to  give  yourself  a  little  rest.     SucA 
a  thing  as  this,  now,"  said  Gilbert,  pointiiif 
to  a  line   of  carts  slowly   proceeding,  witb 
much  ringing  of  horses'  hoofe  and  carters' 
clogs,  along  the  frosty,  whitened  road,  "just 
to  stand  and  let  those  odorous  carts  pass  hj 
might  upset  a  man  of  your  oiganizatioD : 
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yet  youVe  been  among  them  constantly  for 
some  two  months,  now.  I  envy  you  your 
force  of  resolution,  Harry." 

Poor  Harry !  this  piece  of  flattery  mol- 
lified his  irritated  temper  more  easily  than 
anything  else  could  have  done.  Half  con- 
scious that  he  had  ah*eadv  abandoned  this 
last  and  most  costly  toy  of  his,  it  salved 
His  conscience  to  have  his  perseverance 
^wondered  at.  He  put  his  arm  in  Gilbert's, 
^^th  sudden  friendliness. 

'*  J  think  I  shall  go,  after  all,"  he  said. 
**  Armstrong  can  manage  everything  well 
Enough.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  this 
^ort  of  thing  all  his  life;  and,  to  tell  the 
"truth,  it  requires  that,  I  am  afraid,  to  make 
^  farmer — that  is  to  say,  your  thorough 
enthusiastic  farmer.  But  now  that  January 
is  over,  I  think  a  few  weeks'  change  would 
quite  set  me  up  again :  besides,  spring 
always  reconciles  one   to  the   country.     So 
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I  fancy  we  may  settie  upon  going,  Gilbert. 
Wliea  shall  you  be  ready  ?" 

"  Iq  a  day — any  time,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert, 
shaking  the  thin,  powdery  snow  from  tbe 
hedge,  by  a  blow  of  his  cane.  "  I  haveo'* 
three  ladies  to  look  after  me,  as  you  have  = 
tile  girls  have  their  own  afl'airs  to  niiiiJ^ 
iiud  so  has  the  mamma.  I  get  my  ward — 
robe  to  su[}enQtend  myself — differeot  from 
you,  Harry." 

And  not  quite  sure  whether  to  be  pleased, 
and  accept  this  as  a  token  of  his  superior 
importance,  or  to  resent  it  as  a  check  upon 
his  manUness  and  independence,  Harry  b^an 
immediately  to  disoiiss  the  projected  journey 
— how  they  should  go,  and  when;  and  it 
was  soon  decided,  very  much  more  to  Gil- 
bert's satisfaction,  than  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  Agnes  and  Martha,  at  home. 

For  Agnes  found  out  many  little  otgeo- 
tnns,    and    urged  &\em   with   some    pique 
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and  displeasure.  Agnes  thought  she  her- 
sdf,  his  wife,  would  have  been  a  much 
more  suitable  compani(Hi  for  Harry  than 
Gilbert  Alknders;  and  she  should  have 
g*^eatly  liked  to  go  to  London,  even  at 
^k  of  leaving  the  baby.  Martha  said 
^^^^'hiiig:  her  hope  was  gliding  out  of  ha: 
"^nds  again^  defying  all  her  eager  attempts 
*^  hoI4  it;  and  steady  darkness — darkness 
^  of  the  Egyptian  night,  tangible  and 
P^^itive,  was  settling  down  upon  Martha's 

**  So  you  have  had  our  Edinburgh  friend 

"®t^    again,  Miss  Rose?"  said  Mr.  Gilbert. 

^   suppose  he  will  condescend  to  be   civil 

^      you.        What    is    the    man,    Harry  ? 

N'othing    but    a    Scotch    W.    S.,    I    sup- 
pose?" 

He  is  an  advocate,  and  a  gentleman," 

^^^    Hose,  under  her  breath ;  and  when  she 

^     said   this,  she  turned  to   the  window, 
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fearful  of  disdosing  the    vivid  bhufa 
covered  her  whole  fece. 

''When  I  called  on  him  with  H 
July — I  would  not  say,  in  presence  O! 
what  my  impulse  was/'  said  Gilbert 
his  large  bony  hand,  and  display; 
ringed  finger  in  relief  against  thi 
brushwood  about  his  chin.  ''He  lo 
me  with  a  malice  which  disgusted, 
suppose  he  thought  I  was  in  his  way/ 
Mr.  Gilbert,  complacently,  bestowio 
Rose,  who  had  just  turned  her  head, 
and  defiant,  a  most  emphatic  look  of 
tion. 

And  Harry  laughed:  Rose  tun 
eyes  to  him  slowly,  and  felt  her  heart 
that  Harry  should  think  so  meanly  of 
to  fancy  Gilbert  Allenders  could  si 
Cuthbert's  way ! 

"  But  when  Mr.  Charteris  looks 
Rosie,"  whispered  Violet,  "  his  lip  aye 
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ind  the  fid  comes  over  his  eye.  Last  time, 
be  looked  as  if  he  could  greet:  what  was 
that  for.  Rose  ?'' 

But  Rose  made  no  reply. 

There  were,  as  Gilbert  prophesied,  great 
preparations  in  Allenders  for  Harry's  depar- 
kifre,  and  various  purchases  made,  that 
Carry's  appearance  away  from  home  might 
)e  worthy  the  station  which  his  little  wife 
bought  so  exalted.  None  of  them  were 
uite  prepared  for  the  total  insignificance 
^hich  always  falls  upon  a  solitary  visitor 
>  London;  and  when  Gilbert,  putting  up 
is  own  little  carpet-bag,  took  occasion  to 
smark,  sneeringly,  upon  the  great,  new, 
hining  portmanteau  which  Harry  carried, 
bother  himself  nor  Agnes,  who  had  come 
o  Stirling  to  see  him  away,  were  angry, 
rhcy  said  "  Poor  Gilbert !"  in  a  sympathetic 
ook,  and  compassionated  him,  who  had 
neither  rank  to  maintain,  nor  a  little  wife 
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t»  hdp  him  Id  miiiiitaia  it ;  nod  wh^n  Agnc^ 
IB  shewmt  awvy,  casdng  wistful  looks  W-hin' 
ber  H  Hany,  aiigbt  a  glimpse  of  Gilbert'' 
pvat,  sdlow,  unwholesome  face,  sunnoimtoc 
by  its  little  travTlling-cap,  and  encircled  b; 
its  coarse,  wil^-  hair,  she  could  almost  \aT 
bem  bold  enou^  to  turn  back,  and  foUm 
Harry.  She  contrasti-d  them  in  her  mm 
a  hiii»dred  times,  during  her  niel«ncho!y  (iriv 
home,  and  had  many  a  dreary  thought  aboi 
temptation,  and  evil  company,  and  Hair 
"led  away," 

Poor  Harry !  he  was  always  "  led  away; 
for  not  (Hie  of  his  anxious  watchers,  con! 
prevail  with  herself  to  speak  of  his  erroi 
in  harder  words  than  these. 

As  Agnes  returned  home,  she  called  ■ 
Blaelodge  to  take  up  the  children ;  for  the 
holidays  were  over,  and  they  had  retume 
to  school;  and  a  little  cluster  of  otiw 
children,  also  returning  from  school,  hoD 
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on  behiDd  the  carriage,  and  kept  up  a  little 
quick  tramp  of  feet  behind,  tempting  John 
no^i  and  then  to  wave  his  whip  good- 
hxanouredly  over  their  heads,  and  warn 
*t©na  that  he  would  "  come  down  the 
ttext  time."  But  John,  who  came  from 
^4^<ilin  Cross  himself,  never  came  down; 
^^d^  Violet  and  Katie,  peering  out  of  the 
^^^liciow  on  either  side,  nodded  to  the  heads 
^*  their  respective  factions,  and  whispered 
^  each  other,  who  was  at  school,  and 
^^o  was  "  gathering  stanes,"  as  they 
Passed,  band  after  band — some  with  books 
^^d  slates,  some  girded  with  their  great 
^ork-aprons,  returning  from  the  field. 

Prom  the  open  doors  at  Maidlin  Cross, 
^*^^  {feasant  firelight  shines  out  upon  the 
^^^d,  reddening  its  sprinkled  snow ;  and 
^S^res  stand  in  the  doorways,  dark  against 
*^G  cheery  light  within  ;  and  voices  ring, 
^^ar  and   sharp,   through   the   air.        The 
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Carriage,  now  deserted  by  its  btnd  of 
attendants,  begins  to  grow  rather  Amrf 
sA  it  advances  into  the  darkni'ss,  nnd 
Agnes  does  not  speak,  and  Kittie  ilikI 
Violet  cannot  see  each  other's  faces ;  but 
^ey  are  quite  cheered  and  revived,  so  long  as 
they  can  hear  the  far-off  sound  of  those 
voices  at  Maidlin  Cross. 

And  by  (he  fireside  Martha  and  Rose 
sit  very  silently.  A  faint  sound  comes 
from  the  river,  and  the  wind  whistles 
shrill  among  the  leafless  trees ;  but  ex- 
cept these,  and  now  and  then  an  occa- 
sional noise  from  the  kitchen,  wheie 
Dragon  has  been  summoned  in  to  at 
with  Mysie  and  her  compapion,  thi^  there 
may  be  "  a  man  in  the  house,"  there  is 
perfect  stillDess  within  and  without  They 
are  both  working — you  would  think  they  " 
never  do  anything  but  work — and  both 
are  absorbed  and  lost  in  their  own  thoughts.  ~ 
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W'hen  at  rare  intervals  they  speak,  it  is  to 

wonder  how  far  Harry  will  be  by  this  time, 

^d    what    he  will    see  in   London,    and 

^hen  he  will  return ;   but  they  do  not  say 

^   each  other  that  they  tremble  for  Harry, 

^^t'    tell  what   distinct   remembrances   arise 

^'^fore   them    both,   of    the   sad   scenes   of 

&e    past;    yet    now    and    then   a  sudden 

^'^^t,    and   quick   look  round   this   cheerful 

'^^m,    discover    to    you    that    they    have 

"^•^otten  where   they  are  for  the  moment, 

**^^    that   the  dim  walls   of  Mrs.  Rodger's 

P^^lour,    the   proper   background   of  many 

*      recalled  grief,   are   more   clearly    present 

^^ore   them,   than   this   brighter  and  more 

P^'^^perous  place. 

Yet  they  are  cheered,  in  spite  of  them- 
^^^es,  when  Agnes  and  her  little  com- 
'^'^^cns  come  in,  dazzled,  out  of  the 
:ness ;  and  Lettie  volunteers  a  con- 
^icn  of  some  fear  as    they   came  along 
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that  dark  road,  dose  to  the  Lady's  W^eH. 
SileDce    is  not  congenial    to   Agnes,    aad 
the  baby  cries  loudly  in  the  nursery;  aad 
little    Harry,    very  sleepy,    rouses   hioisfitf 
up  to  devour  cakes,   and  swallow  as  mueb 
tea   as  is   permitted.     So  the  night 
away;    but  a   hundred    times    they 
they  hear  Harry's  summons   at  the  outer*^* 
door;    and    almost    believe,    with    a  thri^Vl 
between  hope  and   fear,  that  he  has  com 
home. 

The  days  pass,  and  grow  into  weeks, 
still  they  sit  all  the  long  evening  throi 
and  again  and  again  fancy  they  hear  th^c^^^ 
sound  of  his  return,  and  hold  their  breaC^^*^ 
in  eager  listening.  A  few  letters,  containint^*^ 
long  lists  of  things  he  has  seen,  come  t— •  ^ 
them  tardily ;  but  they  never  think  of  Harr^^  1* 
in  his  extreme  occupation,  carrying  tbtis-S-J'^ 
letters  about  with  him  for  a  day  or  tw^*  -o, 
before  he  recollects  to  send  them  away.   It    ^ 
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ftnn-manager  comes  now  and  then,  anxious 
to  see  Allenders;  for  now  the  frost  h&s 
broken  up,  and  a  genial  dry  season  has 
soooeeded  it,  and  the  cautious  Armstrong 
is  slow  to  do  anything  without  bis  em- 
ployer's approval.  Some  fertile,  well-culti- 
tnated  land,  for  a  lease  of  which  Harry 
^as  bargaining  with  Sir  John  Dunlop's 
actor,  as  a  profitable  addition  to  his  own 
arm,  has  been  secured  by  another  applicant 
luring  Harry's  absence ;  and  the  mason  who 
tontracted  for  Harry's  new  byres  and  stables, 
titer  a  long  delay  by  the  frost,  now  refuses 
o  go  on,  till  he  has  received  one  of  the 
Myments  to  which  he  is  entitled.  But  no 
Luswer  comes  to  the  letters  in  which  these 
matters  are  spoken  of — his  short  notes  only 
speak  of  sights  and  constant  occupation,  and 
:xe  never  says  when  he  is  to  return. 

The  cold,  mild,  early  February  comes  in 
quietly;   and  the  nightly  rains  patter  upon 

VOL.    III.  D 
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the  trees,  and  swell  the  bum  to  hoaisen^=!^s; 
and  plash  in  the  swollen   river.      In   ^ht 
morning,    when    the    feeble  sunalune   GkHs 
dimly  upon  the  lawn,  and  its  flower  borders^ 
Violet   and   Katie    rejoice    over,    here  aix^ 
there,  a  golden  or  purple  crocus,  and  eagetMj 
point  out  the  buds  swelling  on  the  toeec^'  » 
but  at  night  it  is  always  rain,  striking  (^  ^^ 
the  bare  branches,  and  filling  the  whole 
with  a  sound  of  mysterious  footsteps  passia,- 
to  and  fro  around  the  lonely  house.    An*  ^^^^ 
within  the  house  they  all  grow  very 
they  all  listen  for  Harry's  step,  for  Harry     ^^c 

call;    and   their  hearts   tremble,    and  tha^^^ 

J  he 
frames  shiver,  as  every  night  they  think  h^^ 

will  return. 

But  February  is  nearly  past,  and  a  MarcT^:^^ 

gale,  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  tbc^  ^ 

year,  has  sprung  up  among  the  hills  befoi*'  ^^ 

his  time,  and  rends  the  clouds  over  Demeye^^ 

tossing  them  scornfully  to  the  east  and  '^B?      i 
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tfie   vresty  when  at  last  they  hear  Harry  come 

^^xxkc.    And  he  does  not  come  unexpectedly ; 

O'Ut;    jjas  written  hefore,  stating  day  and  hour, 

h  he  religiously  keeps.     His   dress  is 

,  and   out  of  order ;  his  shining  new 

P^^'^txnanteau  frayed  and  dim,  some  articles 

^  ^  contents  lost,  and  almost  all  injured ; 

he  says  nothing  of  excuse  or  apology 

lis  long  delay,  and  is  fretted  and  irritated 

^     ''ST  when  he  hears  of  its  results,  liberally 

"^^ning  everybody  concerned.     However,  by 

bye,  everything  goes  on  again — goes  on 

a  fashion,  languidly,  and  without  suc- 

;  for  Harry  no  longer  cares  about  his 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

•  .  •  •  Let  them  go, 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  groWf 
For  I  have  none. 

KINO   SICRARD   U^' 

It  is  the  seed   time — the  time  of  hop^ 
The  lawn  at  Allenders   is   traced   with  0^ 
outline   of  living  gold,   crocuses   dusterir^^ 
up  like  children  out  of  the  fresh  awaken^^^ 
soil;    and   day   by    day   the    brown  husl^ 
swell  upon   the   trees,   and   the  fields  a(f  ^* 
pile  by  pile  to  their  velvet  mantle.     You^ 
heart  leaps  when  you  stand  in  the  monsx^S 
sunshine^    and   hear    the  bum   call  to  tt»^ 
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a-,  and  the  river,  with  its  happy  voice 

s    on   to  the   great  sea.    And   all  along 

highway   through   which   the    children 

^    to   school,   the  hedges  put   out  timid 

'es,  venturing  upon  the  chill,  which   in 

mommg  brightness  bid  their  lingering 

rlibours  courage ;   and   down  among  the 

S*    dewy    grass,  you   can   find   here   and 

an   early   primrose,    half  timid,    half 

phant,  holding  up  its   delicate  chalice 

t'cceive  the  dew  of  heaven.      The   cows 

marching  gravely  to  their  sweet  pas- 

^,  the  little  "  herds"  straying  after  them, 

kx  all  the  winter's  "  schulin"  over,  perchance 

\x  dreamt  upon  through  these  meditative 

i:it  days,  perchance  to  spring  up  in  songs,  like 

'  natural  voices  of  the  springs  that  run  among 

►    hills,  perchance  to  be  merrily  forgotten ; 

t^  cheerful  voices  ring  about  the  land,  and 

^der   sunshine   glistens   on   Demeyet,  and 

odour  and  fragrance  of  sweet  Hope,  makes 
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the  wide  atmosphere  blessed.  Sweet  Kc^p^ ! 
inheritance  and  portion  of  human  hearts^ 
which  God  gives  not  to  his  very  angeb» 
but  only  unto  us. 

Ah,  Hope — good  Hope — Grod's  tendered* 
angel !— coming  back  with  the  morning  ligb^ 
to  hearts   which  believed   in  the  darknes^^ 
that  thou   wert  gone  for  ever!  —  openiitj 
all   doors,    however  barred,   and  when  oi^ 
hides    his   face     from    thee,  touching 
with  wonderful  touches,  earnest  and  wistfii-^--^ 
so  that  he  cannot  choose  but  look  in  tb^ 
sweet   face  again.     Not  always  bright,  nc 
always  gently  pensive — desperate  sometime 
and    fearful   to   look    upon,   seeing  nougl 
before  thee  but  a  possibility ;  and  sometimes^^^ 
looking  down,  solemn  and  grave,  upon  placers^ 
which  thou  hast  been  constrained  to  leav^^j^ 
and  whence  faces  of  agony  gaze  up  to  the^V 
clutching   at   the    skirts    of   thy  garmeatSy 
hoping  against  Hope  ! 
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The  year  passed  on,  the  flowers  blossomed, 
the   early    trees  began  to   shake   out  their 
wves  about    the    house   of  Allenders — the 
^our   of  primroses  came  in  at  the    door, 
"^  voices  of  children  made  the  walls  ring, 
^d  youth  was    with  them   all,    to   beguQe 
^^m   into  careless  feith ;  but  Hope,  hooded 
•'^d    veiled  as   for  a  journey,   and  dwelling 
^^     longer   with  them    in   their    chambers, 
*too<i    on    the    threshold  ready    to    depart. 
"^^S^n  and   again  the  dim  fa^ce  turned,    as 
^   ^to  stay,  reluctant  and  loth  to  loose  her 
8^**OQent8  from  their  eager  hands;  but  she 
entered  freely  to  dwell  with  them  again. 
T'he   works    went   on    with   intermitting 
irgy :  now  altogether  neglected,  now  forced 
^^ir^ard    with    spasmodic    exertions.      The 
****H>\irers  at  Maidlin  grew  pinched  and  care- 
worn, exposed  to  a  capricious  authority,  which 
^inetimes  left  them  idle  for  a  week  or  two, 
^  then  poured  upon  their  hands  arrears  of 


labour,  which  it  was  now  too  late  to  accom- 
plish welL  Th6  wives  murmured  and  recalled 
the  steady  ''wage''  whidi  the  old  ftimer 
gave ;  the  men  lounged  raund  die  Gnsiy  and 
shook  their  heads»  and  praplieried  ndo;  the 
little  shop  newly  opened,  languished,  and 
its  kesper  vainly  lamented  the  fidly  iriuflh 
brought  him  to  Maidlin.  Sober  agricukurisli 
looking  on,  not  without  a  cjuiet  satisfaction  in 
the  truth  of  their  own  piedictions^  aattiled 
into  their  old  quietness  with  a  word  of  pi^ 
£ar  Hany-^pocnr  Hairy!  B»  nam  turn 
buildings^  built  at  great  ooeti  stood  empty 
and  useless ;  his  fiBurm-manager,  too  oantiosp 
to  proceed  by  bimsdf,  wandered  about  whole 
days  to  consult  Allenders,  and  when  he  coidd 
not  find  him,  or  found  him  indisposed  to 
enter  upon  necessary  business,  went  home  i 
irritation  and  disgust — went  home  to  fin 
Gilbert  Allenders  established  in  his  respec 
able  house,  corrupting  his  young  son 
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^fifeiiding  his  daughters ;  and  Armstrong,  like 
^^  XabourerSy  shook  his  head,  and  sighed  a 
"^«.^%r2r  sigh  for  poor  Harry. 

^^VithiQ  the  house  of  Allenders  they  were 
^**  "v^^ry  silent.  Martha,  making  no  comment 
Harry's  life,  tried  to  blind  her  eyes,  and 
out  of  them  the  vigilant  jealous  love 
^*^^^^li  would  not  be  deluded.  Poor  little 
'^^^^^s,  dispirited  and  pale,  went  about  the 
^^  "^•€  with  her  baby,  forgettmg  all  her  girlish 


:s  and   laughter.      Rose,   wearying   and 

*^^ned  of  the  dreams  which  had  been  her 

*^    solace,  worked  on  in  silence,  and  never 

to  stir  abroad ;  and  merry  little  Katie 

ler,  the  only  free  heart  among  them,  could 

comprehend  the  vague  gloom  which  so 

^^H  overpowered  even  Let  tie — for  Lettie's 

^*^^jy     thoughts     had     returned     to     her 


**  Lettie,  dinna  be  sae  dull,"  pleaded  Katie 
^der ;  "  naebody  ever  sings  or  says  a  word 
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i" 
sse   SUIT-  "xaaiiT  "SA.  ca  Ihe  Mondar       "^ 

m 

"me    TrraLiiuxir?    ic   tie   kirk  of  Shotts^       ^ 

J'jca  W^fiia.  riiic  w:re  the  verr  stanes 

iii!'  ^n;  U2C-  ^^  ^  5-TV  now,  I  wouldnai 

1:  iLxii  m-  zz  in  zy  band  and  gang 

tu  isi  rreir  ccazsd :  fcr.  vc  see,  Mr.  Hairy  ^ 

'A  •ii5jr*:lXt    rmtn    trnm   VOQ — a  YtTV  diffonCO* 
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o'  man — and  how  the  like  of  this  chield 
gotten  such  maistry  over  him  is  a 
'*^M":acle  to  me.  I  kent  within  mysel  it  was 
^'^  in  sign  when  they  ca'd  him  Hairy. 
Thoi^'s  ne'er  been  a  Hairy  Allen  ders  from 
Lecidy  Violet's  time  till  now." 

X.«ettie  would  not  speak  of  family  concerns 
^^^x^  to  Dragon.     She  had  already  the  in- 

pride  which  hides  the  wound  in  its 

breast,  and  dies  rather  than  complain; 

^he  changed  the  subject  rapidly.      • 

**  Dragon,   you  never   told   us   the   story 

^^>o\it  the  laird  that  planted  the  oak ;  and  I 

^*^Ovight  myself,  when  I  was  at  the  waterside, 

**^t  I  heard  it  groan ;    but   how  could  it 

R^X^an,  Drs^on,  at  the  season  the  man  was 

*^*ned  ?     How  could  it  ken  the  seasons,  and 

^*  Only  a  tree  ?" 

*•  It's  just  because  ye  have  nae  knowledge, 
*^issie,"  said  Dragon.  "There's  me  raysel 
*^^  an  auld  man.     I'm  aye  cauld,  and  aye 
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creeping  to  my  bit  spunk  of  fire — ^ye  mi^b^ 
say  how  should  I  ken  the  seasons;  buttl^^ 
oak  has  its  fit  constant  in  the  earth,  and  i^ 
head  to  the  sky,  and  hears  the  water  evc^^ 
day,  and  feeb  the  rain  and  the  sun,  and  k«u^ 
when  to  put  forth  its  first  leaves,  and  whe>-^ 
to  let  them  fe',  better  than  the  wisest  ma^^ 
that  ever  lived  upon  this  earth.     And 
may  it  groan,  the  auld  oak — ^it's  langerin 
service  of   the   family    than    me;    and 
ye   think    I    dinna    groan   mony   a  timi 
to  see    a   fine  lad    like    Mr.    Hairy 
away." 

"Dragon,  he's  my  Harry!"   cried  litd — ^ 
Violet  in  a  sudden  passion,  stamping  her 
again  violently  on  the  stones,  while  the 
fell  down  her  cheeks,  and  quivering  lip  aoL^ 
dilating  nostril  bore  witness  to  the  force  o^ 
her  feelings.      "He's  our  Harry — ^he's  my 
Harry,  Dragon  !  and  I  wish  God  would  take 
me  —  oh,  I  wish  God  would  put  me  in   ^ 


:^-. 
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S^^^ve,  my  lane,  and  kill  me,  if  He  would 
keep  Harry  wdl  I" 

And  the  tears  poured  down  over  Violet's 
clieeksy  and  she  dashed  her  hand  into  the 
Mr,  and  cried  aloud. 

*^  Poor  little  Lettie!  many  an  elder,  many 
ft  ^wiser,  never  a  more  loving  heart,  has  lost 
Itself  in  such  another  agony,  chafing 
^S^inst  that  inscrutable  providential  will, 
^Hich  we  call  fate." 

ICatie  Calder  looked  on  with  wonder  and 

**^iiQay.     Honest  little  Katie  could  not  com- 

P'^liend  what  this  strange  emotion  was ;  but 

^^th  her  natural  instinct  she  made  instant 

^^deavoure   to    "  divert "   her   little  friend. 

■^^d    Dragon  looked    at    Violet   with    his 

^^fttldering  light  blue  eyes,  like  a  man  half- 

^^akened  from  a  dream ;  but  as  the  child's 

*^hly-wrought   feelings   subsided,   and    she 

^^  down  on  the  steps  and  wept,  he  fell  back 

^to  his  old  torpor.     You  could  almost  have 
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thmgjK  dni  this  linage  miix  of  pasaoQ 
bad  i^K  Wck  ihruugh'tfae 
Hi  t^^kd  wfom  Am  man's 
hf   ikcpfag    ia    Edorn   Coan^ 


*Eh.  Leitie,  WilBe  Fitmon's  brok^^ 
les."  »id  Katie  Odder.  **»  was 
Ike  l^g  dde  between  Mrs.  Cogan's 
MaMgn  md  a'  the  boys  phy  at  Us 
window  now,  to  let  lum  hear  Aem  when 
Ijmg  m  Us  bed.  It  was  fitik  Jobnc^^^'^ 
nzton  Aat  toM  me^  Dragon,  when  he  cas-^-** 
to  tfie  Utdien  to  see  Mysie.** 

**  WnBePatenon's  a  fineladfie  ofUmsmW^* 
said  Dragon,  "  and  has  a  great  notion  of  yi 
Missie ;  but  mind,  he's  only  a  puir  widov^^  * 
son,  and  besides,  he's  gotten  in  among  so*""'''^^ 
muckle  ill  callants,  and  they're  leading  h. 
away." 

"Dragon,"    said  Lettie  gravely,    "wh:*^^ 
folk  are  led  away,  are  they  no  doing  iD 
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?      Is  it    a'  the   blame  of  the    one 
leads    them    away,  and  no  their   ain, 
gonr 

'Wedd,  111  just  tell  ye  a  story,  Missie,*'  said 

old  man.    "  When  I  was  a  young  lad,  I 

ance  a  brother,  and  he  was  easy  beguiled. 

^  sodger  out  of  the  town  got  him,  and 

^'ted  at  him,  and  garred  him  drink,  and 

Wm  into  every  kind  of  evil,  till  the  poor 

int  lost  his  employ,  and  listed,  and  ga'ed 

y  across  the  sea  to  the  war.     By  a'  ac- 

cits  he  was  little  steadier  when  he  was 

y,  than  he  had  been  at  hame,  though  he 

a  guid  heart  for  a'  that,  and  was  aye 

3  to  his  friends ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 

he  came  back  just  as  simple  as  ever  he 

,   with   a   sma'   pension,   and   as   many 

inds  as  might  have   served  a  regiment. 

wasna  weel  hame,  when  up  turned  this 

vil  of  a  sodger  again — ^where  the  tane  was, 

were  sure  to  find  the  tither— and  within  a 
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ytax,  George  Comrie  was  dead  and  but 
Xow  ye've  hiuth  gtud  judgments  to  1::=: 
bairns — wha  was't  that  should  bar  tt^ 
bbmcr 

"  It  iras  the  sodger,  Dragon,"  said  Kat=; 
Calder,  with  instant  detenninatkm. 

Violet  said  nothing.  She  was  puDiEr: 
sway  the  withered  fibres  of  ivy  from  Dragoc:] 
wall 

"  I  tiiink  fbtk  sbouldna  be  led  away,"  s^ 
Lettie  slowly,  after  a  considerublc  pause 
"  and  yon  never  say  folk  are  led  away  whe 
tbcy  do  good  things.  Dragon.  I  think  ■ 
was  his  blame  too,  as  well  as  the  other 
man's." 

"  He's  in  his  grave  this  forty  year,"  lod 
Dr^on,  "but  I  mind  him  betta*  than  1 
mind  his  nameson,  Geordie  Paxton,  thit  I 
saw  only  yestreen.  Maybe  I  should  bare 
ga'en  sooner  to  my  account  mysel,  and  v» 
beside  a'  my  aia  friends ;  but  for  a'  I'm  ^ 
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I,  bairns,  I  never  crave  to  be  away ;  and 

moQy  a  young  head  Fve  seen  laid  in  the 

mools,  since  my  ain  was  as  white  as  it  is 

^l^^i^    day.     No  that  Fm  bragging  o'  that, 

*^*scie — ^but  I'm  auld,  and  I  never  fed  ony 

^^^rJes  noo.     I  think  my  heart  has  slippit 

^^-v^Tn  some  gate,  where  trouble  can  never  gel 

^  ^^■^g  at  it ;  and  Fm  aye  pleased  with  the 

%Vxt  and  the  guid  day.  a^d  wi'  a  book  whOes. 

^^^  a  crack,  and  my  meat  regular,  and  nae- 

^^g  to  fesh  me;  and  I  see  nae  reason  I 

^Ve    for    deeing,    though    I    am   an  auld 

Strange,  broken  gleams  shone  out  of 
Dragon's  wandering  eyes  as  he  spoke,  nodding 
)vis  head  feebly  with  a  half-palsied  motion — 
Stfyl  glances,  out  of  his  torpor,  of  the  heart 
and  spirit  which  long  ago  made  him  a  man ; 
but  the  soul  dwelt  benumbed  in  its  wintry 
habitation,  like  some  forlorn  dweller  among 
the  hills  whose  hut  the  snow  has  buried — and 

VOL.    III.  B 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  have  heard  when  one  lay  dyings  after  long 

And  steadfast  contemplation  of  sure  death. 

That  sudden  there  would  spring  delicious  hope. 

And  hoastful  confidence  of  health  restored. 

Into  the  heart  which  had  not  threescore  throbs 

Of  its  worn  pulse  to  spend — 

There  is  a  madness  that  besets  the  verge 

Of  full  destruction  —  madness  that  hath  wild 

dreams 
Of  victory  and  triumph. 


"How's  the  farm  getting  on,  Harry? 
Armstrong  doesn't  seem  very  jubilant  about 
it.  What's  to  become  of  the  land?"  said 
Gilbert  Allenders. 

£  2 
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They    were   sitting   id    tfae    little    rw*-*^ 
tVRt-roam,  looldag  oat  from  the  open  Ac:^^^^ 
^m  &e  hndi  at  AHeodcr^    aod   maoy^  ^ 

A  dewy  May  evening  v«^     U 
s  and  peace  over  it  all,  a-  ^   IJ 
1  the  whole  wide  country  before  tb^  — m 
dK  Betting  suD  found  out,  here  and  ther&  ^       i 
ranoing  w^tcr,  aod  oaadu  aD  the  hills  avs^t^ 
of  it  with  B  triumphant  gleam.      Green  co:^ni     . 
mstlii^  in  the  breeze,  and  gardens  gay  wl  Aft 
bki£soin$,    nith  here  and  there  a  red  6e^iJ 
of  ocw  ploughed  earth,  or  a  rich  luxuro^wit 
stiip  of  meadow  to  diversify  them,   spre^^ 
round  on  ever\"  side ;  and   the  hum  of  bi^»— '■ 
mate  life,  the  indistinct  farmyard  voice,  tt""^' 
din    of    placing    children,    came    (o    thei—*'^ 
dreamily,  upon  air  which  told  you  in  lorln 
whispers,  of  the  hawthorn  trees  Id  those  ite^^ 
lanes  below. 

In  Harry's  eye  shines  an  unusual  gairtj"  '~' 
and  the  conftdence  which  sometimes  deser^^ 
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1,  leaving  him  in  such  morose  and  sullen 
Lancholyy  has  returned  to-day.  Not  all 
Ural  is  this  renewal ;  for  excitement,  which 
Lees  Martha  crush  her  hands  together,  and 
cb  Agnes  away  secretly  to  weep,  animates 
^  with  its  passing  gleam;  but  still  he 
•  command  of  himself,  and  is  above 
l)ert's  sneers. 

'•What's  to  become  of  the  land?  It 
I  do  famously,  of  course!"  said  Harry; 
Kid  it's  only  Armstrong's  caution  that 
Ices  him  quiet  about  it.  If  Fairly  re- 
lins  in  the  market  for  a  year  or  two,  I 
mk  I  will  buy  it,  Gilbert.  They  say  it 
oe  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Allenders, 
d  Hoolie  too,  which  is  now  Sir  John's, 
should  like  to  bring  the  land  up  to 
Ut  it  was  in  the  old  times ;  and  I  say, 
Ibie,  man,,  you  shall  have  a  bouse,  a 
gular  red  piU-box,  with  just  such  a 
tg&ry  as  will  suit  you ;  and  settle  down, 


1 


*1 


Vt    wy    «fl    yem    got    the    esft=^^'^ 
n/  aid  Gftot,   wnfa  &   Mwcr,   Tvfc=x-X^ 
r   B«TT  codd    not   see.       "If  it     S^>^ 
■    ■to  oar  kmadi,   it   might    have       ^*^ 
■etf   »    it   ms,    tin   the   end    of  tir^% 
fidtfao'  beeo    iinpro\'ed   nor   incrfa-s^""' 
MB    for    the    [ull-box,     Harry ;        ^ 
s    knew    Tou    were    a    warm    frier**'* 
&eptod     OD      gettii^     it,     I     protii>^ 


-  And  so  you  shall,  Gilbert,"  s**** 
Harrr ;  "  bot  Foi  not  quite  prepared  *** 
boy  Fairly  dow.  I've  ordered  home 
great  stock  of  fine  cattle.  I  don't  kr><^ 
if  well  have  room  for  them  all ;  plo»*^ 
hors*>s — magnificent  fellows  ! — and  the  fir>^^^ 
cows   that  era*  were   seen  in    the   resp^^^^^ 
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Garse  of  Stirling ;  but  they  take  a  lot 
loney,  all  these  things;  and  I  should 
ay  glad  to  have  the  harvest  over." 
The  harvest?  But  this  first  year,  I 
ose,  you  don't  expect  very  much  from 
said  Gilbert. 

Don't  I  ?  Well,  well  see,"  said  Harry, 
bing;  "but  I  must  be  economical 
year,  Gilbert — going  on  at  this  rate 
t  do.  I've  spent  a  small  fortune  this 
;  to  be  sure,  it  was  on  the  land," 
Harry,  musing;  "cattle,  stables,  byres, 
strong  and  all  his  labourers,  not  to 
:  of  the  plough  graith,  and  the 
vfs,  and  the  thrashing-machine,  and 
:he  things  they  have  bothered  me 
t;     but    we     must     be     thrifty     this 


»i 


[  believe  you've  no  memorandum  of 
money  you  lent  me.  I  must  make 
one    for    you    to-night,    Harry,"    said 
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Gilbert,  carelessly.      ''Do   you   koow  hoi 
much  it  isf' 

"Not  I,"  said  the  lofty  Harry;  "nor 

I   care  to  know.      Never  mind  memonn ^ 

dums — ^we  know  each  other  too  weQ  ftr^Er 
that.'* 

And  Harry,  whose  capital  had  shnml^fc^ 
to  the  final  thousand,  and  whose  last  ez^-  - 
pensive  purchase  remained  to  be  paid  fix  .  , 
led  the  way  down  stairs  in  h^  gloi  J» 
feeling  himself  already  the  seccmd  foundt  1 1  t 
of  the  ibmily,  and  rich  in  potriarcfa^^ 
wealth.  At  the  gate,  Agnes  and  Rov-  ^ 
were  looking  out  eagerly  along  the 
from  which  a  tramp  of  hoofs  penel 
into  the  very  drawiog-room  of  Allend< 
Little  Katie  Calder  stood  upon  the 
of  the  low  wall,  with  one  foot  on  a 
and  Martha  a  little  behind  them,  look^^ 
out  with  much  gravity  and  concern.' 

Great    work-horses,     with     ribbons      nt 
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'it  ears,  and  elaborate  decorated  tails, 
^  marching  with  heavy  hoofs  into 
riy^s  stables;  and  the  lowing  of  Harry's 
^  from  the  fields  summoned  the  new 
kmaids  to  lead  them  home.  You 
aU  have  thought  it  the  most  pros- 
ous  of  homesteads,  with  its  grey,  thin 
Lse,  and  abrupt  turret,  telling  of  long 
c^ent  and  elder  times;  its  superan- 
ted  Dragon  witnessing  to  the  family 
dliness  which  would  not  abandon  an 
ient  servant;  its  great  farm  ranges, 
^  and  shining,  which  testified,  or 
QQed  to  testify,  to  present  energy  and 
felth;  and  its  youthful  family  crowded 
^t  the  gate,  from  pretty  little  matron 
Kies  to  the  meditative  Lettie,  standing 
Dragon's  side  in  the  road  without, 
^sperous,  peaceful,  full  of  natural  joys 
I  pleasant  progress ;  but  Harry's  flushed, 
Hted    face,   and  the  coarse  pretension   of 
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GObcrt    Alkadcrs     cune    id     stnng^ 
bmk  the  chann. 

"  Come  along,  Agnes,  and  s««  tb^s** 
«ud  Ham",  loutDy.  "  I  told  yoa  ther  ^^"*'* 
splendid  fellows,  Gilbert  Come,  ik^"*" 
mind  your  bonnet ;  and  Gilbert  »t11  ^5""" 
you  hb  arm,  Rosie — come  aloog." 

"Wait  till  I  get  a  shawl  on — for  '^ 
servants,  Ham,"  said  Agnes,  freeing  he* "■J*" 
from  hia  grasp. 

"What  about  the  servants?  it's  only     ** 
your  own  door,"  said  Harry,  securing     ■*°'     , 
arm  in  hb  own ;  "  and  the  light  shines    ^ 
your  hair,  Agnes,  verj-  prettily.     Come  a^^^J' 
little  wife." 

And  Harry  went  on  singing — 

"  There's  goW  in  your  gaiters,  Marioa, 
And  uller  on  your  white  hauae  bane." 

to  the  secret  misery  of  Letiie,  who  tboU^^ 
he   was  humiliating  himself,    and    to    *^     i 
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li  wonder  and    astonishment    of  Katie 
der. 

lut  Rose  drew  firmly  back,  and  would  not 
Rose  was  very  near  hating  Gilbert 
Miders ;  so  he  went  to  the  other  side  of 
ciesy  and  they  walked  to  the  stables  to- 
tier — ^poor  little  Agnes,  nearly  choking  all 

way  with  wounded  pride,  and  shame,  and 
%  lest  Harry  might  be  offended  in  spite  of 

compliance. 
*  Why  has  Lady  Dunlop  never  called  on 
L  again?  and  what  has  become  of  that 
Lantic  son  of  hers?"  said  Harry,  when 
y  had  returned,  and  were  taking  the  tea 
ich  Agnes  hoped  would  subdue  him.  "  It's 
ee  or  four  months  now  since  you  called  on 
Hi,  Agnes — why  does  not  her  ladyship 
Urn  your  visit  ?  and  I  should  just  like  to 
:>w  what's  become  of  young  Dunlop." 
*•  Hush,  Harry ! — I  don't  know — I  can't 
I,"  said  Agnes,  very  humbly.   "  Young  Mr. 
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Dunlop  has  never  been  here  since  that  tb 
you  mind,  Martha — after  Harry  came  bad^ 
from  London.'* 

"  And  why  doesn't  the  £bDow  come  agun  ^ 
said  Harry.     '*  A  pretty  man  he  is,  to  thi»^ 
we're  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him,  wfa^^ 
he  never  does  anything  to  keep  it  up  himadL-^' 
And  what's  become  of  these  Nettlehai 
people,  and  Haigh    of  Foggo  Bams? 
suppose  it's  your  fault,  Agnes ;  3rou've 
neglecting  the  proper  forms — ^you've 
called  on  them,  I  suppose?" 

'^  Yes,  Harry,"  said  again  the  veiy  low, 
voice  of  Agnes,   ''you  have  forgotten — ^y«3fi 
went  with  me  once  to  both  Foggo  and  NettH^e- 
haugh,  and  Martha  and  I  went  another  tino^ 
and  they  have  never  called  unce." 

''  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  mean/ 
said  Harry  loudly,  his  fiioe  flushing  to  a  deep 
crimson.  "  I  suppose  they  think  we're  not  so 
good  as  them.     Never  mind,  Agnes;  never 
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« 

^^nd,  my  little  wife — you'll  be  a  richer  woman 
y^^>  and  see  your  son  a  greater  man  than  any 
"^-dozen  of  these  little  lairdies.  IH  have 
***  the  work,  you  know,  and  IH  take  it 
8«*^ ;  but  little  Harry  shall  be  heir  to  better 
^^d  than  young  Dunlop  will  ever  see.  A  set 
^^  nobodies  setting  up  for  something!  I 
^0\Jd  like  to  know  what  they  mean." 

**  They  were  very  kind  at  first,"  murmured 
'^S^es,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  the  tears  with 
^oich  her  eyes  were  weighed  down. 

**They  were  very  kind  at  first,"  repeated 
""^^itha  distinctly,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the 
'"'^^^xn ;  "  and  to-morrow,  when  you  are  alone, 
^^^ny,  I  will  tell  you  what  jthey  mean." 

^ever  since   she    entered  Allenders   had 

•^^Ttha's  voice  had  this  tone  before.     Her 

*^*^ther  started  and  turned  to  look  after  her, 

^th  something  of  the  mingled  look — defi- 

^*^ce,  reverence,  respect  and  pain — ^which  they 

^  knew  on  his  face  long  ago ;  but  Martha 
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was  gone  without  another  worcL 
singular  effect  on  Harry.  He  sat 
the  table,  leaned  his  head  upon  his  I 
gazed  with  fixed  eyes  on  the  vac 
before  him ;  but  he  scarcdy  spoke  a 
night 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief, 
Tho'  thou  repent ;  yet  I  have  still  the  loss. 

The  offender*s  sorrow  lends  hut  weak  relief 
To  him  that  hears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 


As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I,  made  lame  hy  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

BEAK  SPB  ARE — (SONN  ETS) . 


The  next  morning  Harry  sat  in  sullen 
sflence  at  the  breakfast-table,  scarcely  raising 
ills   head.     Agnes  and  Rose,  with  faltering. 
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timid  voices,  never  ceased   addressing  \i^^ 
They  pressed  upon  him  the  food  which     *^ 
could  not  taste,  they  asked  his  opinion  w^'^^ 
tearful  eyes  and  a  visible  tremor  on  the  wC^^ 
trifling  matters,   they  laid  caresang  han^^ 
upon  his  shoulders  when  they  passed  bciuK:s<l 
his   chair;  but   these  affectionate  acts 
very  visible.     They   could  not   conceal 
suppressed  excitement  of  their  great 
nor  their  consciousness   that  another 
had  come  in  Harry's  fate. 

And    even  little  Lettie    stirred    on 
chair  restlessly,  like  a  startied  birdi  and  felt 
her  heart  leaping  at  her  very  throat,  md 
scarcely   could  speak  for    her  parched  Hfs 
and   the  strong  beating  of  this  same  litde 
anxious    heart.     And   no    one  knew  whit 
heavy  throbs  beat  against  Martha's  breast— 
no    longer    fluttering    and    tremulous,  bat 
heavy  as  a  death-knell.      She  said  littb^  ^ 
is    true,    but    still    she    addressed    Han; 
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^^etimes     as     usual — as    usual — perhaps 

»ith  a  tenderer  tone-though  Hany  made 

^     answer,   save  in  monosyllables,  to   any 

^     them    all;  and  Martha    V€ry    speedily 

from  her  place,  and  left  the  room. 

^Another  spasmodic    attempt    at  conver- 

i^m    was    made    by    Agnes  and    Rose, 

^^    their   own    hearts    beat  so  loudly  in 

'^^ij-    ears,   that   they   trembled  for  Harry 

them.     Poor  Harry  !  through  those 

slow  moments  which  were  hours   to 

l^^an,  he  hung  idly  over  the  table,  trifling 

^^Ifcli    his    baby's    coral — ^and  it    was    not 

^>^^  all  endeavours  at  speech   had  fiEiiled, 

i^cl  a  total  silence — a  silaice  of  the  most 

At^ense  and  painful  excitement  to  his  com- 

f^uioDS — had  fidlen  upon  them,  that  rousing 

V&t)Q8elf  with    an  effort,  and   putting  back 

^^  hair  from  his  damp  forehead,  he  slowly 

^^^uid  went  away. 

TOL    III.  F 
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Katie  Calder,  not  understandiDg  aS  tb^ 
and    slighdy     depressed    by    it,    had  J^      I 
stolen  out  of  the  room  to  gather  uptb^ 
books    for    school;  so    no   one,    save  tJ^ 
wistful  Lettie,  was  left  with  the  young  W^ 
and  Rose.     They  sat  still  for  a  short  tic^^ 
in  silence,  eagerly  listening  to  Harry's  foc^"** 
steps    as    he   passed  through  the  hall    '^^ 
his    little    library,   and    dosed   the    doo^"  > 
and   then  Agnes    clasped   her  hands  upc^>^ 
her  side,   and  gasped  for  breath,  and  8».3.» 
in   a    voice    between  a    cry    and   a 
per: 

''  What  will  she  say  to  him?     Oh, 
will  Martha  say  to  Harry,  Rose  ?" 

''  I  cannot  tell — I  cannot  tell,''  said 
wringing  her  hands.     *'  Oh,  if  it  were 
over !     I  could  break  my  heart  when  I 
at  Harry — I  could  break  my  heart !"    /kM^d 
Rose  put  her  hands  over  her  &ce  in  just  siU^ 
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^    F>assioDate  burst  of  restrained  sobbing  as 
"*ci  come  upon  Violet  before. 

«After  some  time,   they  heard  the   slow 

^^^O'tstep  of  Martha  coming  down  the  stairs, 

both  of  them  ran  to  the  door  to  whisper 

entreaty  to  her  to  ''be  gentle  with  Harry. 

Harry !"     They  could  scarcely  say  it 

fox-  tears. 

A?^en  Martha  entered  the  library,  Harry 

'^^'U.vigiDg  in  the  window-seat,  was  languidly 

*^WTmng  over  a  paper.      He,  poor  Harry! 

little  less  excited  than  they  were,  and 

and   chills   came   over  him,  and   his 

^e    fell  under  Martha's   mother   eye;    but 

^e    second  nature  which  had  risen  like  a 

^*0\id    over    that    boy's    heart   which    still 

^oved  within  him,  made  him  stubborn  and 

^^fiant  still.     When  she  came  in,  he  threw 

L        ^own  his  paper  with   a  slight  start,  as  of 

fc       vitpatience;    and    turning    to    her,   rapidly 

I 


^miz  -Wci^  Mvlfai.   what  bin  7%=^' 

*Am    I    10    hnne   fibnty    to   saj 

■  WliC  ttK  to  lok  m  such  a  queetio^^  . 
mU  Hhit,  agiij'-     "  Does  my  nstct  t«^\^ 
fair  of  it,   tike  Ai 


I 


«AiB    ifct    fau    anjrtfatng  to   say   to  me 
ttt  daait,   Matin,    and   don't    look  u  ^ 
jva    mae   to  kIkmiI  me;    I  may  not  W"  *^^ 
■Ue    to   bear  fAs/   Toy    patioitly,   and   I^ 
ibould  be  SORT  to  hort  you.     Sit  down,  ta^'^^ 
telmewfaatitisP" 

Mar^   sat   down   with    gathering  coU~  ■'* 
Bcss  upon   ha  fiice — coldness  c^  the  I 
alone,  a  mask  to  hide  very  difio^it  e 


"  1  come  to-day  while  you  are  full 
of  yoursdf,  and  are  alone,"   she   sud,  «£* 
alow  and    deliberate    raiphasis — Hany  ^i' 
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^^    Ifliow    that    she   compelled    herself  to 

^P^^  so,  lest   the    burning   tide   of   other 

^ords  should  pour  forth  against  her  will 

"■^    **  to  answer  a  question  you  asked  yester- 

^y»      You    desired   to    know   what   your 

^^^Shbours    meant     by     ceasing     to     seek 

y^Hi-  Harry,  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  they 
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Harry  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as 
*  about  to  speak,  but  rapidly  turning  away 
^ye^  which  could  not  meet  the  steady 
S^^^ty  of  hers,  he  took  up  his  paper, 
^dd  without  looking  at  it,  played  with  it 
*«^  Kishand. 

**They  mean,''  proceeded  Martha,  slowly, 

^^I^at  they   do  not   choose   to   extend  the 

^^^irtesies  of  ordinary  life  to  one  who  scorns 

^^*^cl  never  seeks,  the  ordinary  respect  which 

^      wery  man's    right    who  lives    without 

^^^trward  oflFence  against  God  or  man;  they 
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mean  that  they   cannot    pretfnui  to  hoU' 
what    you   have   set   yourself 
they  mean   that   the  name,  the  house,     "K^b 
family,    which     you     can    resign     for      *=-!« 
meanest  of  earthly  pleasures,  have  no  cl^-^^^ 
of  special  regard  upon  them.     Your  life       is 
known  in  every  peasant's  house ;  they  t^«Ji 
of  you  at  the    firesides  of  your  labourer-s; 
they    say,    poor    Allenders,    and    teU    eacA 
other  how    you   are   led  away — Harry  !        I 
ask    you   what  right   you    have    to  be    led 
away  ?     You  tell  me  you  are    not  a  ch3<^> 
and  will  not   bear  to   be  schooled  by  ine- 
What    right    have    you,   a    man — a    ma^i. 
Harry — to    suffer    any    other    man    to  ks^"- 
you  into  evil  ?  And  this  is  what  your  n< 
hours  mean." 

Harry  dashed  the  pap^  from  him  i 
sudden  passion.  "  And  what  right  hai 
you — ^what  right  have  you  P     Martha,  I  hai 
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ne  much :  what  right  have  you  to  speak 

336  in  such  words  as  these  ?" 

*God  help  mel   the  dearest  right  that 

r  mother  had/'    exclaimed  Martha,   no 

ger  slowly;  "because  my  soul  has  tra- 

led   and   agonized;    because   I    put    my 

>e8    upon  you,   Harry — my    hopes    that 

e   once   shipwrecked,   to    be    cast   away 

a !      Look  at  me,   mind  me  all  your 

boy,  before  you  defy  me!     Night  and 

sleeping  and   waking,   I  have  carried 

on    my   heart.     When  I  was    in   my 

youth,  I  cried  with  strong  crying,  and 

pB   such  as  you  never  knew,  for  power 

wealth,  and  to  win  it  with  my  hands. 

:>  was  it  for,  but  you?     Then  I  came 

fe.  dearer   hope.     I   thought  you  would 

it,  Harry;  and  I  would  eat  bread  out 

'^our  hands,  and  exult  in  you,  and  call 

^  the  heavens  and    the    earth    to   see 
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that  you  were  mine.     What  of  my  hop^^  * 
They  are  ill  to  slay,  but  God  has  toudk.'^^ 
them,  and  they,  have  died  out  of  my 
/  have    fiiiled,   and   you    have  fidled, 
there  is   no    mo^  expectatioa    under 
sun.     But  I   call  you  to  witness  you 
mine — bought  with  the  blood  of  my 
and     my     travail — ^my     son,     Harry — i 
son  !*' 

He  did  not  answer,  he  did  not  look  at 
but  only  covered  his  face  with  his  bands. 

**We  are  worsted,  but  we  need  not 
destroyed,"  continued  Martha.  "  I  accept 
failure  that  is  past,  and  acquiesce  in  it, 
cause  it  has  been  God's  will — ^but  God 
wills  that  we  should  feil  in  the  future, 
God  be  thanked  that  it  lies  continually  bef^c^  ^^ 
us,  free  of  stain.     And  hope  is  hard  to  m< 
maybe   it    is  because   my  tribulations 
not  wrought  patience,  that  experience 
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Dot  bring  me  hope.     But  I  will  hope  again — 

I  w^ill  make  another  venture,  and  look  for 

•bother  harvest,  Harry,  if  you  will  bid  me ! 

^         Tot   like  the  last— God  forbid  that  it  should 

^  like  the  last !     I  will  turn  my  face  towards 

^^     needful   conquest   we  have   to  make — 

7^^x     and  me — and  hope  for  that,   though 

'^       is    greater    than    taking  a   city.      But 

**^*T^,    Harry,  I   cannot   bear  to   see   you 

«Olci«g_harder  than  it  is  to  them,  ,.ho  are 

^^^ping  for  you  yonder,  it  is  to  me  who 

^^^■^^^ot  shed   a  tear*     Harry,  am  I  to  hope 

r 

Alt   sad  and  terrible  was  the  gleam   in 
^^^'"^^^a's  dry  strained  eyes ;  not  like  sunshine 


like  lightning,  was  the  feverish  hope  for 
she  pleaded, 
nd    Harry    rose    and  took  her    hand, 
"^^^J^elf    trembling     with    strong     emotion, 
om  this  day  henceforth,"  he  vowed,  with  a 
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choking  voice,  "never  mofe,  Maiiha,  ne^ 
more,  can  I  forget  mysdf,  and  them, 
you." 

And  there  fell  upon  Martha  a  sudd^an 
rdief  of  weeping,  such  as  her  eyes  had 
known  for  months.     "You  were  once 
boy,  my  bairn,  Harry,"  she  sidd,  with  a 
hysteric  smile,  "  I  cannot  forget  that  you 
my    bairn,    my  little  brother — ^Harry — ^i 
hope !" 

And  Harry  covered  his  face  once  m9i 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  weep. 

Poor  Harry !  for  ever  under  the  evil  ^icsB 
had  crusted  his  nature  over,  under  all  ttie 
pride,  the  jealousy,  the  self-assertion  of  coo- 
scious,  remorseful,  unrepentant  dn,  the  boy  V 
heart  tender,  fresh,  and  hopeful  still  dwdt  in 
his  breast.      Only  God  can  reconcfle  these 
strange  contradictions ;  but  when  you  reached 
to  it — ^and  many  a    time  had   this  added 
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>ang  to  Martha's  sufferings — ^you  could  not 
K>se  but  deem  it  an  innocent  heart. 
By  and  by  Martha  left  the  room — ^left 
KX  there  to  meditate  upon  this  and  on  the 
^t.  Poor  Harry's  heart  lightened ;  in  spite 
Iiimself,  his  attention  wandered  fix)m  these 
Kigs  of  solemn  weight  and  interest  to  little 
^Wy  playing  under  the  walnut  tree.  Now 
1  then,  it  is  true,  he  put  his  hand  over  his 
^,  and  made  his  face  grave,  and  mused, 
1  even  prayed ;  but  anon  his  mind  wandered 
^io.  The  great  excitement  of  the  last  hour 
^1c  into  repose,  and  Harry  had  seldom  been 
^^sily  amused  with  the  little  stumbles  and 
^Bclventures  of  his  child.  At  the  other 
^<iow,  Agnes  and  Rose,  unable  to  see  any- 
^%9  ^ith  their  sick  hearts  and  tearful  eyes, 
i^  absorbed  silence,  looking  out  indeed, 
•  >9vithout  noticing  even  the  favourite  boy. 
^Ve,  Martha  was  kneeling  before  God,  in 
^y«r  which  wrung  not  her  heart  only,  but 


Ajtd  then  be  opened  the  window,  and 
taJked  to  fittk  Hany.  With  a  sudden  start. 
Agues  rose,  and  went  out  upon  the  lawn  to 
read  his  face.  I£s  fact  was  doudless,  smiUng, 
fidl  of  quiet  satisfaction  and  rq>ose  ;  and  he 
bad  abndy  begun  to  play  with  the  child  at 
tbe  windov.  Agnes  had  only  time  to  teJe- 
graph  that  all  was  well  to  Rose,  when  Hany 
called  to  her  to  get  her  bonnet  and  go  out 
with  bim.  With  joy  and  relief  she  ran  into 
tbe  boose  to  obey,  and  Harry  met  her  at  the 
library  door,  and  said  he  wanted  a  UtUe  reat 
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^  relaxation  to-day,  and  that  she  must 
"^uade  Martha  and  Rose  to  let  him  row 
^  down  the  river  in  the  neglected  boat ; 
4  Agnes  went  up-stairs  singing,  and  half 
eeping  for  joy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Fair,  through  the  lattice  of  yon  cloud,  the  son 
Throws  to  U8,  half  in  stealth,  his  parting  «d3^- 
Night  comes  anon. 

It  was  June  weather  now — warm  ati^ 
full,  and  a  deep  peace  had  £EJlea  ov^ 
Allenders.  Harry,  who  was  not  natunH^ 
temperate  in  anything,  was  almost  inten*^ 
perate  in  his  reformation  now.  He  aj^Jie^ 
himself  to  business  with  devotion,  had  loD^ 
consultations  with  Armstrong  every  mortJ^ 
ing,  and  repulsed  coldly  the  usual  &ft*' 
liarities  of  Gilbert  Allenders.     In  his  libivTf 
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always  fouDd  the  table  covered  with 
uites  and  calculations,  with  expensive 
nes  for  thrift,  and  elaborate  economics 
iming ;  while  out  of  doors,  Harry  went 
ely  about  his   fields  again,  conciliating 

more  the  half-alienated  favour  of  his 
imen,  and  regaining  for  himself  the 
ic  vigour  and  health,  which  had  begun 
t  shaken.  Agnes  sang  to  her  baby  all 
long,  till  the  very  air  within  the  house 
'  rich  with  ballad  fragments.  Rose,  stiU 
ttle  weary  in  her  heart,  and  longing 
tly  for  a  new  beginning  to  her  old 
xis,  began  to  interest  herself  in  the 
ont  pursuits  of  free  young  wpmsgihood, 
forgot  the  family  care,  as  well  as  her 

individual  one.  Martha  sank  back 
iy  into  a  temporary  repose — ^was  ill  for 
N  days,  and  afterwards  very  quiet — ^for 
frame  had  been  shaken  by  severe  ex- 
tion;    very  different   from    the   natural 
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good  hope  of  common  life,  was  the  despe 
rate  stake  for  which  she  played;  and  ^rfaea 
the  moment,  with  aU  its  pent-up  and 
restrained  excitement,  was  past,  eipeneoce 
lifted  its  cold,  prophetic  voice  again,  ud 
she  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

But  the  gossips  at  Mudlin  Cross,  gbA 
to    return    to   their    kindlier    opinion— for 
Harry's  good  looks,  and  naturally  gracious 
manners,  gave  them  a  strong  prepossessio 
in    his    favour  —  congratulated    each   othc 
that  AHenders  was   steady   now,  and  quifc^ 
another   man,   and  that  **it  bid  to  be"  ^ 
great  comfort  to  his  sister  and  his  wife—' 
for  they  unconsciously   put  Martha  befbr^ 
Agnes,  doing  reverence  to  the  more  absoH>- 
ing  love.     And  young  Mr.  Dunlop,  seeing 
Harry's  frank  face   brightened  by  renewed 
hope  and  wholesome   pleasure,  and  hearing 
how  sedulously  he  had  begun  to  attend  to 
all  his  concerns,  was  smitten  with  remorse 
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for  his  rudeness,  and  brought  his  mother 
^  state  to  call  on  Mrs.  Allenders,  which 
^  good-humoured  ladyship  would  have 
®**ie  months  ago  but  for  his  restraining, 
""osperity  and  peace  returned  again,  as  it 
•^med ;  and  Harry's  last  thousand  was 
**fll  very  little  diminished. 

-But  it  chanced  that  Cuthbert  Charteris 
^ddenly  looked  in  upon  the  astonished 
household,  on  the  very  day  of  Lady  Dun- 
^P's]  call.  Cuthbert  did  not  know  that 
"^  call  had  a  value  quite  separate  from 
"^^ir  pleasure  in  itself,  to  the  family  at 
^^ders;  and  he  thought  the  tremulous 
^t^tion  of  both  Agnes  and  Rose  origi- 
^t^  in  a  cause  very  diflferent  from  its 
'^  one.  So  Cuthbert  was  cold,  con- 
"^"^ined  and  unhappy  ;  scarcely  able  to 
^^ceal  his  contempt  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  and 
'^^lutely   declining   to  remain,  even  for   a 
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single    night.      They,   in  their  tmn,  n^ 
understood  him ;  they  thought  he  had  betfd 
something  unfavourable  of  Harry,  and  wide 
they  redoubled  their  attentions  to  )maiX» 
they   overwhelmed  him  with  referenoei  to 
Harry's  goodness,  and  stories  of  the  kind- 
ness with  which  all  his  labourers,  and  tbe 
little  group  of  cottar  wives  at  Maidlin,  re- 
garded Allenders.      If  Cuthb^  had  beeo 
sufficiently  disengaged  from  his  own  engross- 
ing concerns,  these  continual  defences  wooU 
have  made  him  fear:  as  it  was,  he  oooU 
think  of  nothing  but  the  Rose,  which  hid 
never  seemed  so  fair  in  his  eyes  as  dov, 
when  he  convinced  himself  that  another  wis 
about  to  bear  it  away. 

Rose  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
Cuthbert.  Had  he  been  indifferent  to  her 
all  along  ?  But  Rose,  with  a  natural  pride 
in  many  things,  conjoined  the  most  peHeci 
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and  unconscious  humility  in  her  estimate 
of  herself;  that  he  should  be  jealous,  never 
^tered  into  her  mind — ^it  was  far  easier  to 
l^eve  that  he  had  never  "  cared ;"  and  Rose 
^it^hed  even  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that 
•ho  once  thought  he  "cared/'  by  doubting 
1^  now.  Yet  there  was  something  in  Cuth- 
"^rt's  eyes — something  in  the  full,  grave  look 
«o  sometimes  met,  which  filled  Rose  with 
^  Vague  thrill  of  emotion ;  and  when  he  was 
8^»e  she  remembered  this,  and  ceased  to 
^^^ttment  upon  the  rest. 

About  a  week  after  Cuthbert's  call,  Harry 
'•^^•^t  to  Stirling,  taking  Agnes  with  him. 
A  oey  were  going  on  business — to  draw 
^'^oney,  of  which  Agnes  claimed  a  consi- 
^^'^^ble  portion  for  her  household  expenses; 
"'^^  Harry  himself,  to  the  great  content 
***  ^,  had  invited  her  to  accompany  him. 
*^^  were  quite  at  ease  and  quiet  at  home, 
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and  with  the  children,  who  rejoiced  in  a  hdi-      ■-  ^ 
day,  had  taken  a  long  ramble  through  woods 
and   lanes  in  the  afternoon,   coming  home 
laden  with    wild    flowers.      Even    Martha* 
amused  with   Katie's  radiant  pleasure^  vA 
Violet's    mingled    reverie    and    mirth,  had 
brightened  quite   insensibly,   and  Rose  wa^ 
as  gay  as  the  little  girls  themselves.    Th^3 
were  all   seated    under  the  walnut  tree  (^^ 
the  lawn  when  Harry  and  Agnes  retunv^^ 
and   not   a   shadow  crossed   any   of  theo^^^ 
except  the  ill-favoured  one  of  Gilbert  AIler:==^ 
ders,   as  he  came  in  at  the  gate,  resobc^^ 
to   stay   to   dinner   whether  he  was  asku*"™ 
or  no. 

But  the  dinner  past,  and  still  Harry  ke^' 
Gilbert  steadily  at  a  distance.     They  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  his  strength  and  resdution 
and   how   bravely  he   resisted  the  tempter 
Gilbert    himself    seemed   slightly   surprised 
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affled;  and  not  a  single  disconcerted 
was  lost  on  the  rejoicing  Agnes, 
?hom  there  was  only  a  single  step 
Q  the  greatest  alarm  for  Harry's 
jr,  and  the  greatest  pride  and  conii- 
in  it. 

when  the  evening  was  considerably 
ed,    and  they   had    all   assembled  in 

« 

■awing-room,  Harry  began    to  talk  of 
hey    had  seen    and   heard    in    Stir« 

ho    do   you  think  I   met,  Martha?' 
e  unthinking  Harry.     "  Dick  Bucha- 
\y  old  plague  in  Glasgow;   and  what 

think  he  told  me? — I  scarcely  can 

it — that  our  friend  Charteris  was 
r  going  to  be  married  to  his  sister 
,    a  good-natured  clumsy  girl,  whom 

to  see  going  to  school.  I  could  not 
cpected  such  a  thing  of  Charteris." 

as  Harry's  eye  rested  on  Rose,  he 
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stopped  suddenly^  his  fiice  flushing  all  over 
vith  the  deepest  colour ;  yet  Rose  dispkjed 
no  motion.  A  slight  start,  a  momeotiry 
paleness,  and  then  she  put  out  her  hand  as 
if  to  grasp  at  something,  drawing  it  hA 
by  and  bye  with  an  unconscious  motkm  of 
imagination,  as  if  her  prop  had  pained  her — 
though  she  did  not  say  a  word. 

But  her  head  grew  giddy,  and  the  ligbt 
swam  in  her  darkening  eyes ;  and  oonstaollj 
in  her  mind  was  this  impulse  to  take  hold  oi 
something    to    keep    herself   from    falling* 
When  Gilbert  took  reluctant  leave,  and  she 
rose  to  bid  him  good-night,  her  hand  chtAcd 
at  the  back  of  an  empty  chair;  and  wheo 
she  went  to  rest,  with  a  ringing  in  her  cart 
and  a  dimness  before   her  eyes.  Rose  hdd 
by  the  wall  on  her  way  to  her  own  chamber^ 
not   to   support   herself,    though    e?en  her 
form   tottered,  but   to   support    her  heart, 
which  tottered  more. 
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jShe  did  oot  think,  nor  ask,  nor  question 
^i^y thing;  she  was  too  much  occupied  in 
^is  same  immediate  necessity  of  holding 
l^erBelf  up,  and  propping  her  stricken 
strength. 

**  X  believe  I  am  a  fool,"  said  Harry, 
suddenly,  when  Rose  withdrew;  "I  never 
thought — Charteris  was  here  so  short  a  time 
"^^  ether  day,  and  it  is  so  long  since  he 
^'^^Xie  before — I  never  thought  of  Rose ;  but 
**^^  took  it  very  quietly,  Martha.  Is  she 
"^*ercsted,  do  you  think  ?  Will  she  feel  it  ? 
^Oa  sure,  for  my  own  part,  I  always  believed 
^^^t  Charteris  liked  Rose,  and  I  cannot  tell 
'^*^^*  made  me  so  foolish  to-night." 

Perhaps  it  was  very  well,"  said  Martha ; 
^^  must  have  been  told,  and  the  manner  of 
^**iiig  it  is  a  small  matter;  but  Rose,  as 
"^^^  say,  took  it  very  quietly.  I  dare  say  she 
^^^H  not  care  about  it,  Harry." 

Martha  knew  better — but  she  thought  it 
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well  to  pass  over  the  new  grief  lightly,  once 
it  wacs  a  grief  which  could  not  bear  either 
sympathy  or  consolation. 

But  when  Lettie  next  morning,  prompted 
by  a  sudden  caprice,  ran  '^  all  the  way"  to 
the  Lady's  Well,  to  gather  some  wild  roses 
and  the  fragrant  meadow-queen  for  Marthi, 
she  saw  some  one  sitting  on  the  stone  where 
Lady  Violet  sat,  and  was  only  fortified  by 
the  bright  daylight  to  approach.  But  it  was 
Rose's  muslin  gown,  and  not  the  silveiy 
garments  of  the  fairy  lady,  which  lay  upon 
the  turf;  and  Rose  was  leaning  with  both 
her  hands  heavily  upon  the  canopy  of  the 
well,  and  looking  into  the  deep  brushwood, 
as  Lettie  many  a  time  had  looked — though 
this  was  a  deeper  abstraction  than  even  the 
long  silent  reveries  of  the  poetic  child.  With 
a  sudden  consciousness  that  there  lay  some 
unknown  sorrow  here,  the  little  girl  came 
forward  shyly,  looking  up  with  her  wistfiJ 
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eyes  in  her  sister's  face.     It  did  not  seem 
^at  she  interrupted   Rose's   thoughts,   and 
"Violet  began  silently  to  gather  her  flowers. 
There   were    some   wild   roses,   half-opened 
luds,    which   could   be   carried   even   by   a 
school  girl,  without  risk  of  perishing,  for  one 
of  the  "young  ladies"  at  Blaelodge,  whom 
Lettie  liked  greatly,  and  who  much  desired 
some  tangible  memorial  of  the  place  whence 
the  Lady  Violet  of  Lettie's  oft-repeated  story 
passed  away ;  and  a  sweet  fairy  posie  of  the 
graceful  queen  of  the  meadow  for  Martha's 
especial    gratification,    and    some    drooping 
powdery  flowers  of  grass,   from  which  the 
seed  was  falling,  for  Lettie  herself.     When 
they   were    all    gathered,   Lettie    sat    down 
softly    on    the    grass    at    Rose's   feet,   and 
laid    the    flowers    in     her     lap,   and    was 
very  quiet,  venturing  now  and  then  a  wist- 
ful glance   up  to  the   absorbed   face   above 
her. 
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And  by  nnd  by,  the  heavy  leaning  nl 
Ro&e'g  arms  rdaxed,  and  she  leaned  upon 
her  knee  instead,  and  looked  down  on  Violet 
"  Lettie,  I  think  my  heart  will  break," 
said  Rose,  with  a  low  sigh ;  and  again 
she  put  out  her  hand. 

She  could  not  say  so  much  to  ^(a^tha :  she 
could  not  tell  it  to  another  in  aU  the  wide 
world — for  the  shy  heart  would  render  no 
reason  for  its  sud'len  grief;  but  she  could 
say  it  to  her  itle  sister,  who  asked  no 
reason — who  did  not  speak  at  all  in  vam 
consolation,  but  who  only  looked  up,  with 
Huch  a  world  of  innocent  sympathy  and 
wonder  in  her  dark,  wistful  eyes. 

Poor   Rose  1    a  hero   and    martyr   to  her  ' 
own  pride  of  womanliness,    will    never  teQJ 
what  this  blight  is — never,  if  it  should  kilLlZfil 
her — and  she  thinks  it  will  kill  her,   poor,«'^«r, 

simj^  heart !       Since    she    heard  "  it " 

and   she  never   describes    to    herself   aiDi*-^r^}ff 
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definitely  what  it  was  she  beard — she   has 
l)een  in  a  maze,  and  never  reasoned  on  it. 
She    cannot  reason    on   it — ^we  so   seldom 
Mkink^  after  all,  either  in  onr  joys  or  troubles 
— she    only    is    aware   of   long    trains    of 
musings   sweeping  through  her  mind,   like 
dreams,  which   place  her  in  the   strangest 
connection    with   Cuthbert    and    Cuthbert's 
Inide,    and   bring  them   continually   in   her 
way ;   and  she   always  assumes  a  sad   dig- 
nity in  her  fancies,    and   will   do  anything 
rather    than    have    them   believe   that   this 
moves  her;    and   then   she  tries   to   think 
of  Harry,   and   of  the  family  cares   and  ex- 
pectations, to  rouse  her  from  this  stupor  of 
her  own ;  and  getting  sick  with  the  struggle 
— sick   alike   in  body   and    in   heart — lays 
down  her  htod  upon  her  hands,  and  faintly 
weeps. 

"Now,  Lettie,   come;    they  will  wonder 
where     we    are,"     said    Rose  ;     and    she 
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dipped  her  hand  in  the  little  marble  basin 
of  the  liady's  Well,  and  bathed  her  aching 
eyes.     Lettie,  with  a  visionary  awe,  bathed 
hers  too,  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  worshp ; 
and   was   very  sad,   in   the   depths  of  h 
heart. 

Rose  was  a  bad  dissembler.      It  was  quit 
impossible   to   hide  from  any  one  of  Hies:^ 
that  she  was  very   melancholy ;  but  Harr^ 
saw  less   of  the   truth  than   the  rest,  fc>T 
Rose    struggled    valiantly    to    smile  befoH*« 
Harry,    and    to   keep   all   her   gloom  con- 
cealed.    He   was   a   man,   even   though  b^ 
was  her  dearest  brother.     She  would  suffer 
anything  before  she  would  disclose  her  heart 
to  him. 

Agnes,  troubled  and  perplexed,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  take  notice  of  Rose's  sorrow 
or  not,  paid  her  all  manner  of  little  tender 
attentions,  as  if  she  had  been  ilL  Martha, 
asking  nothing — for  Martha  knew  verj'  wdl 
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it  Cuthbert  had  broken  no  word,  nor 
d  ever  definitely  said  to  Rose  anything 
Lich  could  give  grounds  for  this  sadness 
talked  to  her  sometimes  of  the  common 
^  which  common  people  bear  and 
'fcome ;  sometimes  awoke  her  out  of  a 
erie,  with  a  kind  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
»  and  a  quick  word  in  her  ear;  ero- 
ded her  all  day  long  at  something ; 
ched  her  perpetually  with  a  mother's 
vavering  care ;  but  little  Lettie,  looking 
»tfully  up,  with  her  dark,  melancholy  eyes 
Liettie,  who  knew  that  Rose's  heart  was 
ike  to  break,"  and  who  deserted  all  her 
ly  to  sit  beside  her  on  the  carpet,  and 
3ss  close  to  her  feet,  and  caress  them 
My  with  her  hand — Lettie  was  perhaps 
i  best  comforter  of  all. 
But  meanwhile  the  unconscious  Cuthbert 
aried  himself  with  continual  business,  and 


Ai,  Mkd  Trmmcing  gn^df" 
^  kftr  illMniiiil  cf  ber  cousiD  Culb- 
hm,  wimii  ^fatt  as  soon  have  thoogtit 
tf  —ijl^  oU  Dr.  Bbck.  who  christeoed 
ho-,  lai  «hnr  scnnoDS  she  bad  labofiously 
tatemei  to  ikiost  enry  SaUtatfa-diy  m  iH 
iImsf  sxleea  ran.  Clemie  had  a  sveet- 
hcBt  <rf'  ber  ovn — •  rooog  raerdunt,  Q^ 
btr  bndHis;  aDd  Cudibert,  as  he  t»- 
Tdrd  sonthwards,  nst  kmgiog  looks  lo- 
vwdi  StarCn^  and  scarody  could  d^J 
kamsclf  amtfacr  ^uxc  at    Allenders;    )"■* 
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looks  do  not  travel  over  straths  and  rivers, 
and  Rose  never  knew  the  affectionate  long- 
ings, which  could  not  prevail  with  them- 
selves to  relinquish   her  remembrance  and 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  man  is  he  that  boasts  of  fleshly  might, 
And  vaine  assurance  of  mortality^ 

Which,  all  so  soone  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spirituall  foes,  yields  by  and  by  ? 

FABRY   QUSBV. 


That  day,  beginning  with   deep  sadness 
to    one   member   of  the   family,    and  witA 
anxious  sympathetic  concern  to  the  rest,  was 
the  last  day  of  hope  and  peace  in  Allenders. 

For  on  the  very  next — ^another  June  daj, 
rich  with  the  most  glorious  mockeiy  of  jof 
and  sunshine — Martha's  last  desperate  hope 
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in  her  heart.     It  had  struggled  long  in 
range,  fererish  lifetime ;  now  it  fell  at  a 

.  gracious  invitation  to  Sir  John  Dunlop's 
come    that    evening    to    Harry ;   and 
ry  spent  the  day  with  Gilbert  Allenders 
I  ride  to  StirUng,  from  which  he  did  not 
rn,   \mtil  the   full  time  when  Sir  John 
Id  enter  his  stately  dining-room.     Agnes, 
sed  for  a  full  hour,  stood  at  the  window 
bling  and  miserable,  looking  for  Harry  ; 
Martha  was  on  the  turret ;   and  Rose, 
ui   out  of  her  own  trouble,   wandered 
f  the  road  with  the  children,  to    meet 
But  when  Harry  came,  he  came  with 
i^ing    eye  and  ghastly  smiles,    as   they 
to  see  him,  long  ago,  in  Glasgow ;  and 
iug  Gilbert  good-bye,  with  loud  demon- 
ions  of  friendship,  at  the  gate,  came  in 
t   haste,  and  ran  up-stairs,  taking  three 
Ol.  III.  H 
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-Hb  ii  Mt  it  to  fabJM«a<VM« 
faintsdffcrercr,  Acy  wiD  nerer  ^M^t  to  ioa 
^lin,"  sobbed tbeliule  wife.  "Oh!  Mirtha. 
speak  to  him,  tdl  him  it  is  too  late." 

Poor  little  Agnes  !  she  could  not  beHcrc 
that  Mutfas's  "  spf  Irinr  to  him"  would  Ib" 
Doe&cL 

Id  half  la  hour,  he  came  dom  st^ 
drrsxd,  aod  oonsidenfaly  subdued,  though 
sdn  with  an  excitement  cnly  too  easil;  P^' 

-Where's  John  with  the  caniage?"  «■ 
daiDMlHvrr.  "  Why  dots  that  Mov  sl«>P 
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VIS  waiting  ?  why  is  he  not  at  the  door  ?'' 
hke  rang  the  bell  violently. 
You  are  much  too  late,  and  they  are 
i^tilious  people;  I  beg  you  will  not  go 
tght.  It  is  easy  to  send  an  apology/'  said 
"tiha,  who  was  calmer  now  than  she  had 
H  through  all  her  time  of  hope. 
'*It  is  this  night,  and  no  other,  that  I 
Qnd  to  go,"  said  Harry ;  "  and  I  am  not 
clined  to  suffer  any  more  dictation.  What's 
e  matter,  Agnes  ?  why  do  you  make  her 
y,  Martha  ?  Must  I  take  her  away  with 
d  eyes,  all  for  your  pleasure  ?     Tell  John 

bring  round  the  carriage  instantly — in- 
intly,  do  you  hear  ?  he  has  kept  his  mistress 
liting  long  enough  already." 
And  as  the  maid  withdrew,  startled  and 
tonished,  Harry  himself  went  to  the  door, 
id  stood  upon  the  threshold,  waiting  for 
Am. 

H  2 
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"  You're  not  angry,  Martha,*'  [beaded  poor 
little  Agnes ;  ^'  he  does  not  know  what  he  ib 
saying.  And  never  mind  sitting  up,  it  would 
only  grieve  you ;  I  must  try  to  take  care  of 
poor  Harry  myself  to-night.^ 

Martha  made  few  demonstrations,  hot  she 
put  her  arm  round  the  little  wife  now,  aad 
kissed  the  cheek  upon  which  the  tears  were 
still  wet.  This  caress  nearly  overcame 
Agnes,  but  with  a  strong  effort,  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  went  away. 

Drearily  passed  that  evening.  A  heavy 
shower  came  on  as  it  darkened,  and  aO  the 
night  through  beat  upon  the  leaves,  so  that 
Lettie,  holding  her  breath  as  she  learned  her 
lessons,  fancied  that  footsteps  were  traveDiog 
round  and  round  the  house — continuaDy, 
without  pause  or  intermission,  round  and 
round.  And  the  wind  whistled  with  a  Ettle, 
desolate,  shrill  cry,  about  the  silent  walls,  and 
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Imni  ran  fast  and  full  into  the  river. 
~;y  sound  without  became  distinctly  audible 
lie  extreme  quietness,  and  other  sounds 
:]i  did  not  exist  at  all,  stole  in,  imagined, 
^  their  strained  ears.  Sounds  of  carriage- 
^Is,  which  never  advanced,  but  always 
bled  on  at  a  distance,  shrill  cries  of 
Bs  hovering  in  the  air,  footsteps  upon  the 
9  footsteps  witiiout — it  was  a  dreary 
^t! 

uid  when  it  became  late,  and  it  was  full 
^  for  Harry's  return,  Martha  stole  down 
*<8  to  the  lower  room,  and  opened  the 
dow,  and  stood  by  it  in  the  dark,  watch- 

for  their  carriage-wheels.  The  jasmine 
^kd  on  the  walls,  with  an  early  star  of 
te  specking  its  dark  luxuriance — alas ! 
3e  jasmine  flowers !  Martha  plucked  this 
-opened  one  hastily,  and  threw  it  away — 
could  not  bear  its  fragrance. 
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And  Rose  crept  after  her,  and  sat  upoD 
a  chair  at  the  window,  leaning  her  throbbing 
brow  on  Martha's  arm:  "Hush!  I  bear 
them,"  said  Martha ;  it  was  nothing  but  this 
imagined  sound  whidi  haci  rung  through  iD 
the  night. 

At  last  they  came,  and  though  the  sisters 
heard  Harry's  voice  while  yet  the  carriage 
was  hidden  in  the  darkness,  he  handed  bis 
wife  out  very  quietly,  when  they  came  to  the 
door.  On  their  way  up-stairs,  Agnes  fdt  her 
hand  caught  in  Martha's,  and  answered  the 
implied  question,  in  a  tremulous  whisper: 
"  No  doubt  they  saw — no  doubt  they  saw-^ 
and  pity  me,  Martha,  for  such  a  night;  but 
maybe,  maybe,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  we  might 
have  feared.'* 

That  night  nothing  more  was  either 
iisked  or  told,  and  it  was  not  til  the 
forenoon    of  the    next    day,    when   Hany 
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gone  out,  that  Agnes,  leaning  on 
ilia's  arm,  and  with  Rose  bending 
^ly  over  her  on  the  other  side,  walked 
\y  along  the  mall,  and  told  her  story. 
y  had  been  received  mth  much  stiff- 
k  and  ceremony  by  Sir  John,  his  son, 
his  daughter,  who  evidently  thought 
ir  late  arrival  a  quite  xmwarrantable  as- 
Dption  of  fiEuniliarity.  Kindly  good- 
moured.  Lady  Dunlop  had  soothed  and 
Qforted  Agnes;  but  the  hauteur  of 
ir     reception     plunged     Harry     into    a 

of  sullen  silence,  which  was  even 
re  painful  to  see  than  his  excitement. 
3n,  Agnes  said,  some  stranger  present 
;an  to  comment  severely  on  the  rude 
houses  at  Maidlin  Cross,  and  to  wonder 
y  none  of  the  neighbouring  landlords 
afered  to  provide  better  accommodation 

their  workmen.      That  Harry    fired  at 


r 
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dis,  mod  dialleiigiDg  Sir  John  to  do  1^ 
|Brt,  pledged   himself  that  on  his  proper!? 
k  sbonld    be   immedately   looked  to, 
ooiy  tchaX   the  Usteorrs    expected  to   bear  > 
but   he    did    U    with    such    vehemence  an^ 
energy,  Agoes  rqwrted,  that  some  smiled* 
some  looked  grmve  and  pitiful,   all  Inras^^ 
nrsT,   aiMl   for  half    an   hour    before  tb^' 
left,  no  one  spoke  to  Harrj^  or  herself,  a*"* 
good  Iddy  Duulop,  who  called  her  m;  desV* 
ud   patted  her   shoulder,  and   dkl  all  st»^ 
could  to  soothe  the  shame  and  bitter  feeMr- 
iugs,     which    the    n^kct    of    the    otb** 
wounded  beyond  soothing. 

But  Harry  was  gone  this  morning  t^ 
the  builder  who  erected  his  bams,  to  s0^ 
about  model  cottages ;  and  Agnes  akoos* 
for  the  first  tinK  began  to  be  alarmC' 
about  the  means.  Could  Harry  afford  to 
build  model  bouses  after  all  the  outlay  o* 
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expensive  life?  He  who  had  pulled 
L  houses  and  bams  to  build  greater, 
who  had  nothing  to  put  into  them, 
1  he  afford  to  go  out  of  his  way  and 
1  money  thus?     But  they  had  all  been 

totally  in  the  dark  as  to  Harry's 
^y  matters.  They  had  no  idea  how 
1  he  had  wasted — ^how  much  had  gone 
rilbert  Allenders,  and  to  the  pleasures 
?d  by  him ;  but  a  momentary  review 
le  past  year  starded  them  all.  They 
xl  in  each  oth^'s  scared  feces,  and 
k  their  heads  in  sudden  clear-sightedness, 
^^es  asked  the  question,  and  the  truth 
led  upon  them  all. 

^^a,  na,  lad ;  Allenders  has  plenty  siUer 
Qie  land,  ye  may  take  my  word  for  it," 

the  slow  voice  of  Geordie  Paxton, 
king  out  of  the  hay-field  at  the  end 
•he   mall,   opposite   to   Rose's   favourite 
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oak.     *'I  spoke  to  him  mysd  about  tha^ 
grand    new   harrow^   and   an    improvement 
o'   my  ain   in   the  plough-graith,  when  b^ 
started  farming,  and   he  never  boggled  ^ 
it  a  minute,  though  they  baith  cost  sille^' 
Then    he    has   a    free    hand   himsel, 
keeps  a  plentiful  house;  and  youll  no 
me  that  a  man  like  AUenders — a  fine  k 
but  apt  to  gang  ajee  whiles  like  ither  fb 
— doesna  take  a  good  purse  to  keep 
sel  gaun,  let  alane  the    house  and  a'  th 
braw  leddies.     And  so  I  have  reason  m 
ain  mind,  as  guid  as  positive  knowl 
which   I  could  only  have,   if  he  telled  me 
himsel,  Rob — to  say  that    AUenders  has  a 
guid   income    coming    to   him,    forbye  the 
land ;  ten  bunder  a  year — ^ay,  twelve  ye  mj 
ca'  it — would   not   do  more  than  keep  op 
that  house." 

Agnes  started  in  dismay,  and  instinctiTdy 
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'Ut  her  hand  in  her  pocket  for  her  little 
•ook ;  but,  unfortunately,  Agnes  always  forgot 
^  put  down  her  housekeeping  in  this  little 
'ook,  though  she  had  bought  it  herself 
spressly  for  the  purpose;  and  it  was  not 
^^T^es's  housekeeping  that  was  called  in 
^estion. 

**  Sir  John's  man  telled  me,"  said  Geordie's 
>mpanion,  with  the  deliberation  of  certainty, 
*hat  Allenders  was  naething  but  a  writing 
^**k  in  an  office  afore  he  got  the  estate,  and 
^t  he  hasna  a  penny  o'  his  ain ;  the  story 

lio  mine,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  wha 
^oxild  ken  if  it  wasna  Sir  John's  man  ?" 

**  I  dinna  believe  a  word  o't,"  said  Geordie, 
^^tily.  •'  Would  Sir  John  keep  that  auld 
^dy  of  an  uncle  of  mine  useless  about  the 
'^'Use,  do  you  think,  and  gie  him  a'  his  ain 
•^t,  and  deed  him,  and  feed  him,  for  the 
"^d  family's  sake,  and  because  he's  been  a 


fwo    !»«' 

to   the  qucsdoD,"  I 
aft«  t*^ 
^  lb*  scntv   unong  tb^     ■ 
diey  ha^    |" 
i  Ti        1      -WlM  I  aj  i^  to* 
b«  tke  <EtUe,ai><i 
*Klk«>^Mt9Krihmc  or  tkir  ili!9-< 
;»  ^    hAn*    ■*    w    no,    jort  as  11^^ 


11^  tod  hi  totod.'  aid  Gncdie:  'a^^ 
to<>«batok  B«  Id  kdieTC  tkat  Alknlii^'^ 
K  tbto  ^d.  ^  oto  of  bia  vits,  »liic=^ 
it  jtoX  tiw  stoto  to  saying  tfaat  be  lins  ^ 
Ibas  laar,  aad  bto  dm  siHer  o*  his  aiD." 
Tbr   feaaaas   arilbikew    in    l&a 
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m.  To  Martha  this  gossip  only  coa- 
led many  previous  fears,  but  to  the  others 
tme  like  a  revelation. 

*  If  we  were  ruined,  Martha,  what  would 
try  do  ?"  said  Agnes.  "  We  could  work 
ounehres,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  ney&r 
»ddie  change;  but  Harry — poor  Harry 
vould  break  his  heart.  I  thought  there 
Id  be  nothing  harder  to  bear  than  last 
It,  but,  Martha,  I  think  if  there  is  no  good 
Qge,  it  will  kill  me." 

It  must  not  kill  you,  Agnes, "  said 
tha,  speaking  very  low.  "Bairns,  hear 
;  you  must  let  nothiug  kill  you,  nothing 
h  you,  even  in  your  inmost  hearts,  till  God 
Is  the  messenger  that  will  not  be  gainsaid ; 
God  grant  that  he  may  be  far  off  from 
both.  Now  it  is  coming — maybe  ruin, 
be  destruction,  certain  distress  and 
iish.     If  I  could  bear  it  all,  you  should 
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never  hear  when  it  drew  near ;  but  it  ma^ 
come  upon  you  both — upon  you  botJ^ 
tender  delicate  things,  that  should  be  bkss^ 
with  the  dews  of  your  youth.  But  the  ea 
is  coming  which  God  knows ;  you  must  nc:> 
pine,  you  must  not  weep,  you  must  nc^ 
waste  your  strength  with  mourning.  Bairns 
we  have  to  wait,  and  be  ready  and  strong,  t- 
meet  it  when  it  comes.  This  is  what  vr 
have  to  do." 

As  Martha  spoke,  she  held  in  her  gras^ 
the  soft  warm  hands  of  Agnes  and  Ros» 
They  looked  up  to  her,  one  on  either  sid» 
like  children  to  a  mother,  with  lifted  ever 
wistful  and  eager.  It  was  not  necessary* 
answer,  but  they  went  back  again  to  tie 
house  together,  with  a  strange  strain  in  th^ 
hearts,  something  like  the  bodily  strain  whi<: 
their  eager  bend  towards  Martha  and  anxiou 
look  up  to  her  had  produced.     They  ^'cne 
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Ill 


,  prepared,  ready  for  the  evil ;  and  they 
t  they   had  reached   to  the    sublime 

4 

of  patience,  and  would  not  fret  or 
ver  the  daily  griefs  again^  but  rather 
oe  strong  for  the  end. 


CfiAPTER  Va 


Scr  3lS  ife  ^Mtx  mth  witfa  its  < 

&Kk  ttirri  »chI«v  tfann  csifanlr,  and  1^^^ 
Ar  <ad — the  end  great  and  sdff^^^^^^^^T 
mU  tkmwl  ■!  tfaeir  might  vbe^^ 
B  obxivcd  with  smaDer  : 
k«r  ht  boar,  which  called  far  t 


fRpHiCioi^  aid  were  less  eisflj  euhiied- 
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Secretly  within  herself,  Agnes  said  again 
^  this  would  kill  her — seoretly  Rose  mur- 
^wed  that  her  heart  was  like  to  break ;  and 
rn  the  solemn  calm  of  patience  they 
^<^Dded  into  the  burning  fever  of  constant 
ciety,  of  hourly  jealous  fear  and  watching ; 
*  Martha's  warning  and  the  constant  desire 
3^ee  with  their  own  eyes,  and  hear  with 
ir  own  ears,  what  Harry  did  and  said,  pre. 
%red  them  from  the  bodily  maladies  which 
ght  have  attended  this  feverish  strain  of 
^Jt  and  mind.  They  were  one  in  their 
Pieties,  their  thoughts,  their  fears ;  yet  none 
^d  U'ust  the  other  to  report  for  her 
nt  was  evCTy  day's  •  state — none  could 
ord  to  be  ill,  or  take  shelter  in  bed 
chamber.  Day  by  day  they  watched,  and 
Sht  by  night  kept  vigils,  taking  only  such 
^  as  nature  compelled. 
And  Harry,  poor  Harry !  went  on  sinking, 
glecting  the  love  which   in  his  real  heart 

VOL.   III.  I 
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was  dearer   to  him  a  hundred  times,  tb^*"        m 
all  the  objects  he  pursued  id  his  infetuatii^^' 
Like  a  man  on  the  smooth  indine  of  soi^^ 


frightful  downright  dope,  he  seemed  to  I 
all  power  after  the  first  impetus  was  giv< 
and     went   sheer   down   without     a    pa^ 
or  stay.      Poor  Harry!    if  he    was 
sometimes,  at   other    some   there  came 
him    bursts   of    exceeding    tenderness, 
morseful  and  pathetic,  as  if  his  better 
was  weeping  within  him,  over  his  ruin ;  l> 
stiU  he  went  down — clutching  at  the  flowe 
which  waved  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice^ 
and   darting    down    its  rapid   incline  witif 
their   torn   blossoms  in  his   hand;  but  tiW 
downward  progress  was  never  stayed. 

The  next  day  after  Sir  John  Dunlop's 
unfortunate  party,  Harry,  heated  and  defiant, 
took  his  builder  with  him  to  visit  the  cottages 
at  Maidlin.  Harry  desired  to  see  the  finest 
plans,  the  best  models,  and  to  plant  such  an 
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^otic  English  village  as  great  lords  make 
^  playthings,  on  that  part  of  Maidlin 
^oh  bordered  on  his  estate. 
**  Don't  mind  uniformity— Kion't  take  any 
^1x^8  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  other 
^y'*  said  Harry,  in  excitement  and  anger. 
t^>et  Sir  John  Dunlop  have  pigsties  if  he 
for  his  men.  All  I  care  about  is  my 
y  and  you  must  spare  no  pains  on  that." 
**  But  the  expense,  Allenders?"  said  the 
ilder,  with  perplexity  and  disconcertment, 
^  s  sure  to  take  a  heap  of  money." 
•*  Kever  mind  the  money, "  said  Harry 
^ily,  "  that  is  my  concern — your's  is  to 
^^e  a  handsome  village  on  this  side  of  the 
^^s,  and  the  other  houses  can  be  pulled  down 
^^^■^ards ;  let  me  have  plans  and  estimates 
^oon  as  they  can  be  prepared,  and  see  that 
^  are  not  content  with  inferior  models. 
*  Sir  John  look  to  his  own ;  I  have  nothing 
^o  with  that." 

I   2 
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"Very  well,  Mendws,**  said  the  imb 
doubtfuDy,  *'  veiy  well ;  111  see  about  the 
plans,  and  if  ye're  pleased,  and  no  scutd 
wi'  the  expense,  we  may  soon  win  to— bat 
itil  take  a  lot  of  siner.** 

Young  Mr.  Dunlop  passed  on  horseback 
along  the  highway  as  the  man  spoke.  The 
stiffest  and  most  formal  salutations  passed 
between  him  and  Harry.  Henceforth  it  wis 
evident  that  there  was  no  more  friendship  to 
be  looked  for  there.  The  builder  went  home 
much  perplexed,  and  had  his  plans  prepared 
only  very  deliberately.  He  could  not  believe 
that  so  small  an  estate  as  Allenders  could 
afford  such  an  expensive  whim  as  this. 

And  Armstrong  ;shook  his  head  over  the 
fields,  bearing  still  a  scanty  insufficient  cit)p» 
and  honestly  deplored  and  lamented  the  dailf 
visits  which  Harry  psdd  to  his  lodger,  Gilbert 
Allenders.  Gilbert  had  scarcely  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse,  in  the  way  of  medical  practice, 
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bis  residence  here;  and  the  universal 
^judice  which  accused  him  of  "leading 
^y  "  the  unfortunate  young  man  of  whom 
^erybody  was  inclined  to  think  well,  was  not 
^out  its  foundation*  But  Harry — ^poor 
larry  I  he  was  always  "  led  away" — and  it 
vat  so  easy  to  find  a  tempter 

A  life  of  coarse  dissipation  had  become,  by 
mg  practice,  the  natural  breath  of  Gilbert 
Jleoders;  he  could  not  live  soberly  and 
nietly  as  other  men  did ;  he  felt  it  necessary 
»  fill  every  day  as  it  came  with  its  pro- 
irtioQ  of  excitements  and  pleasures,  as  he 
lied  them;  and  in  a  sense  very  widely 
mrt  from  the  commanded  one,  he  took  no 
lought  for  the  morrow.  It  pleased  him,  in 
me  degree,  to  "  lead  "  Harry  "  away ;"  he 
It  a  certain  gratification  in  possessing  the 
iwer ;  but  though  there  might  lurk  at  the 
ittom  of  his  heart  a  secret  grudge  against 
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*nd  lost  days  that  might  have  been  profitable 
to  them,  waiting  for  the  wages  which  Harry 
^d  not  know  were  due. 

T^be  joyous  autumn  began  to  wane,  and 
"BjTry's  thrashing-mill  began  to  work,  throw- 
out  its  banner  of  blue  smoke  above  the 
But  Harry's  hopes  came  to  no  harvest 
tiie  long-neglected  land  still  bore  scantily 
the  slender  crops  did  not  pay,  nor  nearly 
^y    for   their   culture.      Not  even  William 
*^^nter's   rent   came   in  now  to    give    the 
^^barrassed  laird  an  income,  and  his  second 
*^f-yearly  payment  of  interest  was  due  at 
^iartinmas,  with  only  enough  remaining  to 
)^y  it  of  his  last  thousand  pounds  ;  and  no 
{^ovision   made   for   the   whole    long    year 
Vrhich    must    intervene   between    this    and 
smother  harvest — nothing  to  continue   the 
cultivation  which  should  make  another  har- 
vest  profitable  —  nothing   to    maintain   the 
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expensive  household,  which  now  in  ABetwlen 
waited  for  its  fate  ;  and  Harry  looked  before 
him,  and  iiround,  and  muUered  curses  od 
tut  own  folly,  and  saw  no  way  of  detvet- 
ance. 

He  could  not  spring  out  of  his  ruin,  he 
oould  do  nothing  to  make  himself  frcr; 
bat  he  could  forget  and  drown  it,  and  h^ 
did  BO. 

No  kindly  neighbours  now  ectered  tbt 
house  of  Allenders.  Good  Lady  Dunlop  tak 
stolen  opportunities  of  alighting  firom  bff 
carriage  on  the  rood,  when  her  daughter  wU 
not  with  her,  to  comfort  the  pow  little  wife, 
over  whom  her  motherly  heart  yearned ;  mi 
the  ladies  of  Nettlehaugh  and  Foggo  BsnA 
made  their  aalutatioos  at  church,  and  esw 
their  consciences.  Agnes  herself  hegin  ^ 
grow  nervous,  to  start  at  sudden  souiun 
and  be  shaken  by  passing  voices.     Her  bsia 
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lUed  more  than  Harry's  did,  sometimes, 

iivhen  he  put  away  from  him  with  loath- 

the  simple,  wholesome  food  he  could  no 

'«r   take,   Agnes  grew  so  sick  that  she 

d  not  keep  her  seat.     Her  baby  did  not 

bFe — he  scarcely  could  in  a  house  where 

one   great   absorbing  interest  engaged 

y   thought;  no  one   sang  to  him  now, 

^pt  Mysie — scarcely  any  one  had  the  heart 

ilay  with  him — and  the  poor  infant 

•'  —  caoght  the  trick  of  grief. 

And  sighed  among  its  playthings." 

lose,  with  no  resource  of  dreaming  left  to 
,  tried  to  dull  her  heart  with  constant 
)ur,  and  wandered  out  in  the  early  mom- 
,  while  the  dew  was  still  on  the  grass,  to 
by  the  Lady's  Well,  where  Lettie,  wistful 
anxious,  found  her  out  often,  and  sat  at 
feet  in  silence,  touching  her  softly  with 
e  caressing  hands,   and  wondering  with 


fear  for  Harry,  bore  down  upon 
spirit  of  her  sister  Rose. 

And  when  Harry  was  out,  tht 
gether  instinctively,  and  sat  world 
tha's  room.  And  Martha  roused 
with  the  ready  associations  and  s 
of  simple  words,  which  she  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  approaching 
them  stories  of  actual  life,  homd 
tones,  in  which  there  was  alwa 
and  often  consolation.  She  wood 
at  the  dear  memory  which  reca 
those  numberless  tales  of  the  neigl 
lies  in  Ayr — stories  of  hooseholt 
sometimes  only  too  like  their  owi 
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Dd  the  tedium  of  the  long,  sad  hours  was 
eg^iled.  Yet,  though  she  did  all  this  to 
ive  some  partial  and  temporary  lightening 
>  tkem,  heavy  as  death  within  her  was 
tairtha's  own  strained  heart. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


€t 


Two  peaceful  days.     And  what  should  hap    i^ 

these. 
But  things  of  common  life  ?     He  will  return 
As  safe  as  he  went  hence." 


Late  in  the  end  of  October,  when  Katfe 
Calder  hegim  to  speak  of  Hallow'een,  and  to 
consult  with  Jeanie  Armstrong  at  Mender 
Mains,  on  the  best  place  to  pull  the  ''  bil* 
stocks,"  and  practise  the  other  spells  proper 
to  the  occasion,  Harry  told  his  anxious  house- 
hold that  he  was  going  to  Edinburgh.  They 
had  observed  that  he  was  gloomy  and  de- 
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sed  for  some  days  before,  though  he  had 
I   less  than  usual  from  home.     Now  he 
them  vaguely  about  money  which  was 
ted,  and  expenses  which  had  been  in- 
ed,   and  that  his  errand  to   Edinburgh 
on   business   very  important  to   him. 
en  Martha  and  Agnes  pressed  for  more 
:iite  information,  Harry  fell  back  upon 
OQorose  and  gloomy  silence.     It  was  use- 
to  be  make  inquiries,  for  many  a  thing 
^t  have  been  told,  if  Harry  had  begun  to 
&fy  them,  which  he  would  never  suffer 
^each  their  ears. 

^d  no  one  went  with  him  to  Stirling 
time  to  see  him  off.  When  even  Gil- 
t  Allenders  proposed  to  go,  Harry  answered 
^  with  an  instant  and  not  very  courteous 
:^ve,  and  Agnes's  wistful  looks  passed 
fce  unnoticed.  He  rode  away,  silently,  too 
ch  abstracted,  as  it  seemed,  to  turn  back 
I  wave  his  hand  to  his  wife  and  his  sisters 
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at  their  window,  as  he  was  wont  to  do ;  b^  st 
when  he  was  past  the  gate  and  almost  out  «>£ 
sight  upon  the  road— out  of  sight  entirely  *fco 
eyes  less  eager — they  saw  him  start  and  tuirzi 
round,  and   wave  back  to  them  the  usual 
gesture  of  farewell.      Agnes  thrust  herself 
half  out  of  the  window  of  the  drawing-room 
to  return  it,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  then 
she  saw  his  head  droop  again  upon  his  breast, 
and  he  rode  away. 

On  the  third  night  after,  he  had  instructed 
them  to  send  John  with  his  horse  to  meet 
him  in  Stirling.  He  expected  to  arrive  theie 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be 
home  immediately  aft;er.  With  the  most 
zealous  care,  Agnes  recorded  all  Harry's  di- 
rections, and  impressed  them  on  the  mind  d 
John  when  he  returned.  He  had  seen  hb 
master  safely  off  upon  the  coach,  and  so  &r 
all  was  well. 

The  third  night  following  was  Hallowe'ef 
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even  Lettie,  absorbed  with  the  expecta- 
t  of  entertaioiiig  her  little  sentimental 
ad  from  Blaelodge,  and  one  or  two  other 
dren,  with  the  appropriate  pastimes  of  the 
tit,  forgot  that  Harry  was  coming  home. 
•  punctually  to  the  hour,  John  and  the 
se  trotted  out  from  the  gate  of  AUenders, 
^^ed  by  the  wistful  eyes  of  Agnes.  Agnes 
ged  to  send  the  carriage ;  but  such  was 
Harry's  wiU,  and  in  his  present  mood  she 
Id  not  contradict  him. 
jrreat  fires  blazed  in  the  two  family  sitting- 
3QS,  for  the  night  was  damp  and  cold,  and 
ded  this  cheerful  gleam  to  brighten  it  for 

traveller.  Some  special  delicacies  for 
-vy's  dinner  were  bemg  superintended  in 

kitchen  by  Agnes  herself,  and  the  glit- 
Og  tea-service  sparkled  already  before  the 
^ing-room  fire,  while  Rose  saw  that 
■T^'s  own  room  grew  bright  and  warm 
b  firelight,  and  that  everything  he  needed 
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L  other  (^  the  childish  mirth  whose 
ids  they  could  hear  ascending  from 
w,  but  oftenest  they  were  entirely 
it|  except  for  a  whispered  "  Listen ! 
ear  the  horse  on  the  road,"  or  "  This  is 
ry  now  ;"  but  it  never  was  Harr}'. 
I  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  seemed 
echo  perpetually  through  the  starless 
riDD  night.  And  midnight  came,  and 
they     watched  —  now     in     a     very 

U  last  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
^ed  gate,  and  a  single  horseman  be- 
e  slowly  perceptible  approaching  through 

gloom.     Throwing  down  the  chair  she 

been    seated    on,    in    haste    and   ex- 

3ient,     Agnes     ran     down     stairs,    and 

:^ha   and  Rose,    putting   restraint    upon 

Kiselves,   followed   a   little   more    slowlv. 

they  had  not  reached  the  hall  when 
r  beard   the    voice   of    John,  reporting 

^OL.   III.  K 
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how  Allenders    had    sent    him    on  beforv 
to    tell    them    that    the    coadi    had  beeo 
detained   much   beyond   its  time,  and  tlui 
he  himself  was  on  the  road,  and  would  be 
immediately  at  home. 

Poor  little  Agnes  turned  fix>m  the  door, 
and,  hiding  her  face  in  Martha's  breast, 
wept  quietly  tears  of  deferred  hope.  And 
Rose  went  forward  to  the  door  in  the 
darkness,  anxious,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
hear  something  of  Harry's  looks  from  John. 

"  Was  my  brother  much  wearied  ?"  said 
Rose  timidly.  "  The  road  is  very  dark. 
I  am  sorry  you  left  him,  John — he  does 
not  know  the  way  so  well  as  you." 

*'  Allenders  was  very  thoughtful-like,"  said 
John,  with  a  quick  apprehension  of  what 
she  meant ;  **  and  I  ken  the  coach  was 
lang  after  its  time;  but  I  dinna  think 
Allenders  was  wearied,  to  speak  o'.  And 
he  guides  the  horse  better  than  ony  itber 
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ly  now,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  be 


She  could  not  ask,  nor  be  told  more, 
i  they  went  back  to  their  window  to 
tch  again;  while  Rose,  begging  to  be 
i  whenever  they  heard  Harry,  had  the 
s  hastily  renewed,  herself  assisting 
epy  Mysie,  who,  though  she  nodded  by 
)  kitchen  fire  would  not  go  to  bed, 
i  leave  them  watching  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  houee, 
And  swiftly  will  the  destiny  close  on  us. 

SCHILLU. 


It  was   nearly  twelve   o'clock  when  the 
Edinburgh  coach  reached  Stirling,  carrying 
Harry,  much  subdued  and  cast   down,  but 
in   reality  this   time   detained   by   obstacles 
over  which  he  had  no  control.     During  all 
this  joiuney  he  had  been  contemplating  the 
grim  strength  of  ruin  face  to  face — ^feeiBng 
himself  now  utterly  beyond  help   or  hope, 
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to  do  nothing  but  sit  down  and  wait 

the  final  blow.      The  place   at  which 

had  appointed  his  servant  to.  meet  him 

some   distance    from   the  coach-office; 

taking  his  little  valise  in  his  hand, 
ry  walked  with  a  heavy,  weary  step, 
A,  unlike  his  usual  elastic  one,  to  find 
a. 

^he  streets  were  still  and  deserted,  the 
[>8  shut,  the  lights  extinguished  in  almost 
"y  house  he  passed.  The  very  public- 
ses,  inns,  and  lower  places  of  the  same 
1  had  put  out  all  but  one  solitary  lamp, 
ch,  just  enough  to  light  those  who  were 
iLin,  looked  dreary  and  melancholy  to 
rybody  without.  Harry  went  along .  the 
^  feeling  himselt  an  utter  stranger  here, 
s  was  partly  true ;  for  the  finends  he  had 
ie  were  of  a  very  unpromising  kind,  and, 
OQselves  broken  men  for  the   most  part. 
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could  render  little  comfort  to  a  man  at  the 
point  of  ruin ;  but  partly  it  was  the  meie 
desolation  of  the  silent  street,  echoing  to  his 
footstep,  which  impressed  the  sensitiye  nu&d 
of  Harry.  He  went  along  with  his  valise 
under  his  arm,  and  his  pale  fSetoe  drooping 
— ^a  face  marked  with  lines  of  altogether 
new  rigidity,  and  full  of  a  silent  fbrkm 
despair,  which  it  was  touching  to  see  in  one 
so  young,  and  naturally  so  hopeful.  He 
could  not  tell  what  chill  it  was  that  over- 
powered his  heart — ^ruin ! — a  descent  from 
his  rank  and  his  inheritance — a  return  charac- 
terless, and  with  many  a  new  habit  of  evil,  to 
the  occupation  in  which  once  before  he  had 
failed  —  worse  than  all,  the  remembrance 
of  his  sins,  which  returned  to  look  him  m 
the  face  like  upbraiding  spirits.  Yet  even 
this  was  not  all :  a  vague  dread,  a  shivering^ 
mysterious  presentiment  of  some  unknown 
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^  to  come,  hovered  over  these  real  griefs, 

^  gave  them  shape  and  form,  in  a  torpor 

^f  despair. 

^e  set  out  upon  the  road  with  his  servant 

*    rapid  pace ;  but  in  spite  of  himself,  the 

^^p  of  John's  horse,  continually  taking  the 

^*^^  of  his  own  behind,  irritated  him  almost 

^^^ud  endurance.     He  suflfered  it  as  long 

*^e  could,  feeling  his  irritation  a  weakness ; 

at  last  yielded  to  the  overpowering  sense 

^^Jinoyance  which  this  trifling  matter  occa- 

®^^^«d  him,  and  sent  his  man  on,  following 

""^^^>self  more  slowly. 

*"iTie  night  was  very  dark — dark  as  it  is 
^^y  in  a  perfectly  rural  country;  and  as 
^^e  ringing  silence  closed  about  him,  and 
He  heard  nothing  but  an  occasional  sigh 
from  the  river,  or  a  faint  flutter  among 
the  falling  leaves,  or  the  sound  of  his 
f)wn  progress  upon  the  solitary  road, 
Harry's    thoughts   strayed    away    from    his 
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great  miseries.     Once  or  twice,  a  leaf  ii 

llB 

descent  blew 

across  his   face,  and  made  bis 

horse 

wince, 

and  his  heart  beat— and  then, 

there 

returned   upon   Harry  his  vague 

,   IDd 

inexpressible 

fear;  hut  shut  out  from 

ever)- 

sight, 

as  he 

was,    by    this  utter   darkness, 

there 

rose 

up     scenes     of    cheerful 

light 

before 

his 

imagmation,    beautiful    to 

seei 

Uncle 

Sandy's    house  at    Ayr  —  the 

little 

parlour  in  Glasgow — the  home  in  AUendBS 
to  which  he  was  returning.  A  strange. 
dreamy  pleasure  stole  over  him — he  foi^ 
his  sins,  his  misfortunes,  his  near  an) 
inevitable  ruin  —  he  thought  of  the  home 
enjoyments  which  no  man  had  known  mW 
largely — he  thought  of  his  little  loving  *ift 
— of  the  passionate  affection  of  Martha— 
of  Rose's  gentler  tenderness,  and  strange 
little  poetic  Lettie,  with  her  wistfiil  eyes- 
Poor  Harry !  his  heart  swelled  with  sudd« 
relief  as    these    came  to    his  imaginatiaD: 
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little  domestic  remembrances,  looks,  words, 

innocent    mistakes    and     blunders,    things 

which   long  ago    brought    pleasant,   kindly 

laughter,  or  tender   tears    to  the    &ces    of 

them   all.     The    reins   fell    loosely   on   his 

horse's  neck  as  he  resigned  himself  to  this 

repose ;  and  the  cottage  firesides  at  Maidlin, 

and  the  boyish  companions  of  Ayr,  looked 

in,    and   interwove   themselves    with    those 

&ncies   of  home.      Sometimes  he  tried   to 

rouse  himself,  and  a  sharp  pain  shot  through 

his  heart  as  for  a  moment  he  remembered 

his  real   state   and  prospects;  but  still  this 

singular  dream  returned  upon  him,  and  in 

his  heart  he  thanked  God  ! 

Meanwhile,  in  Allenders.  they  sit  and 
watch,  looking  out  with  dread  and  sicken- 
ing pain  into  the  darkness,  praying  till 
their  hearts  are  again  "  like  to  break." 
Sometimes  Agnes  kneels  down  by  a  chair, 
and  hides  her  face,   and  utters  a  low   un- 
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conscious 

cry;    sometimes    Marthi  wjfla 

hfflvilv  up 

or  down  tlie  nmin,   pausing  in 

tbi!   midst, 

to  think   sbc   bears 

in  ralin 

ihc    sound 

which    hss    mocktt) 

th«  ia 

imagiiuitioii 

all   the  nigbL      "  I 

am  going 

to    my  own  room — do   not  come 

to  me," 

said    Mnrtba,    at    last,    in   a    biif-whl'^v, 

utd     sh« 

left     thero     without 

aaolhn 

word. 

But  not  to  her  own  chamber  to  vecp 
or  pray,  as  they  thought;  Mysie  oodiiiDg 
bjr  the  kitchen  fire  was  suddenly  startled 
by  Martha's  appearance,  with  a  ri^d  v^ 
her  like  death,  and  a  cloak  enveloping  h^ 
wbole  person.  With  a  slight  scream,  tt* 
drowsT  giri  Parted  to  her  feet,  scandf 
kaowiag  if  she  saw  a  human  being  "t  * 

**M»-sie,    you    are    bold,"    said   Martha, 
wkh  such  distinct  rapidity  that  her  ffonls 
I  to   occupy  no  time.     "  I  nsnt  toe 
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carriage  instantly.  I  am  going  to  seek 
my  brother.  Come,  and  show  me  what 
has  to  be  done.'' 

"  m  waken  John,"  said  the  terrified 
Mysie. 

"I  do  not  require  John.  What  is  to 
be  done,  I  can  do  myself.  Give  me  a 
light." 

But  Mysie,  who  was  in  reality  a  brave 
girl,  and  could  manage  horses  as  easily  as 
she  managed  the  brown  cow,  and  who 
besides  doted  on  little  Harry  and  the 
baby,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  at 
even  a  greater  thing  for  their  father, 
answered  by  lifting  John's  lantern ;  and 
catching  down  a  plaid  which  hung  on  the 
wall  as  they  passed,  she  led  the  way  to 
the  stables  without  another  word. 

It  was  a  strange  scene:  Mysie  excited, 
and  stiQ  half-dreaming,  forced  the  unwilling 
horse    between    the    shafts;    and    Martha, 
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like    a    marble    statue,    with   hands  wbii^ 
never  trembled  nor  hesitated,  secured  the 
fastenings  in   perfect  silence.      John  cookl 
not  have    done  this    daily  buaness  of  his 
in    half    the    time    which    it    took    tbesc^ 
women  to  lead  the  carriage  softly  oat  o€ 
the   stables   round    by   a    lane   behind  the 
house   into   the    highway.    ,  They  had  ao 
time  to  seek  for  the  lamps  to  light  them, 
so    Martha    carried    the     lantern     in  her 
hand,    and    held   it   up   into   the   darkness 
as   they   advanced,    while   Mysie    drove  on 
steadily  towards  Stirling. 

They  had  not  gone  a  mile,  Martha 
continually  lifting  her  lantern  and  gazing 
into  the  gloom,  when  they  heard  that 
some  one  on  a  gallopping  horse  approached 
them.  Martha  rose  to  her  feet,  and  held 
up  the  light.  It  seemed  to  scare  the 
animal,  who  suddenly  paused,  with  reins 
dangling  on   his   neck   and  foam  upon  his 
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^st;  but  he  was  riderless.  "  It's  AUen- 
^'  ain  horse/'  said  Mysie,  in  a  strong 
U^  whisper  through  her  closed  teeth, 
^lie  touched  the  bay  in  the  carriage 
^  her  whip,  and  with  a  leap  they 
^^cded.  But  Martha  desperately  caught 
t;lie  reins  of  the  other  horse,  and 
^ped  them— rshe  could  not,  even  in 
agony  for  Harry,  bear  to  think  that 
other  children  should  receive  such  a 
^dful  shock  as  this,  while  she  was 
t^  with  them  to  strengthen  them.  And 
^  exhausted  animal  went  on  quietly  for 
little  time — ^then  he  began  to  plunge 
i^  rear,  and  turn  towards  home.  '^  Let 
m  go— 4et  him  go,'*  again  whispered 
ysie,  now  desperate  with  anxiety  and 
ght  **  You  canna  get  lookit  at  the 
adside  for  handing  him — let  him  go." 
And  Martha  did  let  him  go. 
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Not     twenty     yards    farther    on,    tkieir 

horse    suddenly    came   to  a    dead  pause 

and  there,  lying  across  the  highway, 
was  a  dark  figure,  with  a  battered  b^i 
by  its  side,  and  the  hce  gleaming  ghastl> 
in  the  light  of  Martha's  lantern.  Sli^ 
was  bending  over  him  before  Mysic^^ 
first  gasp  of  terror  gave  her  breath  ^ 
and  Martha's  white  lips  were  calling  upoi 
Grod,  upon  God — but  no  sound  came  &oi 
them  upon  the  heavy  darkness. 

And    the    heart    beats    faintly    still    is^ 
Harry's     breast,      and     the     blood    oozes 
slowly  fix)m   the  cut  upon  his  brow.    She 
feels   it  warm    upon    her    hands — this  15 
how  she   knows   it   to    be    blood — as  she 
lifts   his   death-like  face  upon     hsr  knee; 
and   still    as   her   hand    presses   upon  his 
heart,  and   she   bends    her    cheek   to  bis 
lips  to   feel   if    he   still    breathes,    Martha 
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9  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
le — she  can  say  nothing  but  the  name — 

in  it  is  all  prayer. 

bid  now  she  lifts  him  up  into  her  own 
is,  up  to  the  fierce  heart  which  has 
)bbed   with   passionate  love   for  him  all 

life.  Mysie  humbly  and  with  terror 
}  to  help  her;  but  Martha,  rising 
n  her   knee  with    all    her    burden    in 

arms,  thrusts  away  unconsciously  the 
abling   aid,   and  places    him — her   boy, 

son,  poor  Harry  ! — in  the  carriage  like 
hild.  Then  through  the  gloom  which 
longer  needs  a  Ught,  through  the   hor- 

of  darkness  which  lies  over  them  like 
loak  of  iron,  pressing  down  upon  their 
r  hearts  and  hiding  the  face  upon 
ch  Martha's  eyes  are  fixed  continually, 
igh  she  can  only  feel  it  where  it  lies 
tt    her    knee — through    this    night    of 
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solemn  gloom  and  terror,  which  is  the  end— - 
homel 

And    now,   Harry's    horse    neighs    ^ 
craves  admittance   at   his  stable-door ;  and 
John,  roused  out  of  the  sleep  from  which 
Mysie  had  promised   to   wake  him  on  his 
master's    return,    starts    up    terrified,  and 
cannot  find  his  lantern  nor  the  key  whidi 
Martha's   trembling   helper  has  left  in  the 
stable-door;    and    Rose    and    Agnes    rush 
together,    in    terror   which    has    no  voice, 
to  seek   Martha   in  her  room,   and  finding 
her   gone,   flee  out    into    the    impenetrable 
darkness   and    call  to   John  for  the  lamps 
he    cannot     find,     and     carry     uncovered 
candles — which,   in  the  damp  air,  will  not 
bum — ^to  the  gate,   with   a   terrible  appre- 
hension of  stumbling  over   Harry  in  thdr 
path  ;     but,    still,    accident — any    but   the 
slightest — does    not    cross    their    distracted 
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ds,    and    they    never    once    think    of 
h  ! 

et    anguish    and    terrible    dread    come 
L    them  as  they  struggle  on  along   the 

way,  groping  for  they  know  not  what, 
2  the  darkness  blinds  their  eyes,  and 
es  their  very  breath.  But  far  on — 
ilong  the  road,  where  there  is  a  little 
lence,  half  a  mile  away,  appears  a  faint, 
\y  moving  light.  Instinctively  drawing 
1*  together,  they  stand,  and  listen,  and 
K    this    speck    in    the    intense   gloom. 

Agnes   does   not   know    that   her   in- 
rent  prayers   are  said  aloud;    nor  does 
-,  though  she  remembers  words  of  them 
9  like  the  broken  words  of  a  dream. 
Ut  the  light  comes  nearer;   and  John, 

has  tiuned  his  master's  horse  into  the 
le,  and  given  him  water,  comes  back, 
grope  his  way  to  his  young  mistress  on 
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the  road,  and   stand  beside  her,   watcbw: 
the  slow  motion  of  this  distant  light.     JP^ 
fenceless   and    open    stands   the   house  c/* 
Allenders,  where  children  lie  asleep,  sena^ 
and  peaceful,  worn  out  with  pleasure;  vid 
not  even  the  watchers  at   the  gate,  amid 
all  their  terror  and  apprehension,  have  any 
idea  what  it  is,  which  comes  towards  them 
through  the  night. 

What  is  it?  Mysie,  hearing  some  6r- 
off  whisper  of  voices,  holds  up  her  lantern, 
unwitting  that  the  chief  light  it  throws  is 
upon  those  two  behind.  Martha,  sitting 
rigid  in  the  carriage,  with  a  face  of  deadly 
whiteness  on  her  knee,  and  her  hand 
pressing  upon  the  heart  of  the  passive,  in- 
sensible form — pressing  against  it,  as  if  the 
frail  life  needed  to  be  held  fast,  lest  it  should 
glide  away.  A  shrill  cry  startles  the  dark- 
ness at  their  side,  and  Martha  only  knows 
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ey  tave  reached  the  gate  of  Allenders, 
^^tk  she  hears  Harry's  little  gentle  wife 
^  Heavily  upon  the  ground,  and  is  startled 
'  the  cry  of  Rose. 

^^ysie,  frightened  and  exhausted,  stopped 
^  carriage.  "  Drive  on !"  said  Martha, 
^  her  lips  spoke  the  words  half-a-dozen 
"^^s  before  they  broke,  shrill  and  loud, 
^^^  Mysie's  terrified  ear.  "  Rose,  be  calm. 
^Hxi^  carry  Agnes  in.  I,  myself,  will  care 
^    Baity ;  he  is  alive." 

-^Jive ! — but  that  was  all ! 

handles  stood  wasting  on  the  hall  table, 
^i  the  cold  black  air  stole  in  heavily, 
*^p  and  chill.  Upon  the  stairs,  a  little 
^ite  figure  called  on  Martha  and  Rose, 
^^  shivered,  and  cast  looks  of  terror  on 
^^  open  door.  For  Violet  had  been  dream- 
^^  of  Harry — dreaming  terrible  dreams — 
^d  she  could  not  rest. 

**Let  me  carry  him.     I'm  stronger  than 

L  2 
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you,   and   Fll  be  as, tender   as  a  woman/' 
pleaded  the  awe-stricken  John. 

But    Martha    pushed    him    aside.     '^A 
doctor — a  doctor  !  instantly !" 

It  was  all  she  could  say,  as  she  lifted  up 
her  burden. 

It  was  well  for  Martha  that  her  frame 
was  strong,  and  hardly  strung;  for  Mysie, 
who  silently  assisted,  and  supported  poor 
Harry's  feet,  left  still  the  great  weight  of 
his  insensible  form  in  Martha's  arms;  and 
Martha  felt  the  strain  when  it  was  over— she 
knew  nothing  of  it  now. 

Alas,  poor  Harry  ! — they  laid  him  on  his 
bed ;  they  clustered  round  him,  the  feces 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  imagination  two 
little  hoiu*s  ago,  so  fresh  and  bright.  In 
this  room,  where  the  §re  w^as  faintly  dying, 
were  arranged  many  little  things  which  Rose 
had  fancied  he  might  want  wheui  he  came 
home ;  but  there  he  lay,  with  the  blood  upon 
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browy  unconscious,  silent,  with  nothing 
Ixis  heavy  breathing  to  tell  them  that 
^as  alive. 

Vnd  immediately  they  heard  the  desperate 
^op  at  which  John  set  off,  to  bring  the 
'tor.  The  doctor — not  Gilbert  AHenders, 
'  a  respectable  surgeon  in  the  neighbour- 
Hi — ^returned  with  him  without  delay  ;  and 
^  took  especial  pains  to  inform  him  on 
road,  that  Allenders  was  "  as  muckle 
^sel  as  I  am,"  when  they  parted, 
t^oor  Harry's  leg  was  broken  again;  he 
1  sustained  some  severe  internal  injuries, 
I  was  terribly  bruised  over  his  whole 
toe.  The  surgeon  remained  all  the  night, 
1  did  everything  it  was  possible  to  do, 
patching  John  to  Stirling  for  assistance 
fore  the  dawn.  But  when  the  grey  still 
^nrmng  began  to  steal  into  the  room,  and 
Wry,  faintly  conscious,  lay  moaning  on  his 
^  Agnes  dasping  her  hands  in  sorrowful 
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entreaty ;  and  lifting  up  her  pathetic  eyes  ^ 
the  doctor's  face,  asked  if  there  was  a^y 
hope. 

When   she   asked,  she  had  scarcely  aiiy 
donbt  there  was.      Danger,  suffering,  even 
positive   agonies  of   endurance   were  before 
him,   she   saw ;   but  Harry's  wife  did  not 
think  he  could  die. 

"  We  have  always  hope  so  long  as  there 
is  life,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  his  head 
away. 

And  Agnes  gasped  and  feQ  again.  It  ^"as 
the  warrant  of  death. 

"  Will  he  die  ?"  said  Martha,  crushing  her 
hands  together  as  she  too  looked,  but  with 
eyes  that  demanded  an  answer,  in  the 
doctor's  face. 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  again  turned 
away.  The  good  man  saw  the  mighty  love 
which  would  detain  and  hold  this  parting 
soul,  and  he  could  not  meet  its  despair. 
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"  Harry  will  die !" — no  one  said  it ;  no  one 
spoke  those  terrible  words  of  doom ;  but  it 
seemed  to  them  all  that  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  sentence;  and  from  Martha,  who 
never  wearied  and  never  closed  her  eyes, 
ministering  by  his  bedside  within,  to  little 
Lettie  crouching  dose  to  his  door,  and 
praying  that  God  would  take  her — only  take 
her,  and  save  "  my  Harry ;"  there  was  not 
one  among  them  who  did  not  carry  in  their 
very  fece  this  great  and  terrible  doom. 

Wiping  the  deadly  dews  from  his  brow, 
administering  to  him  the  almost  hourly 
opiates,  which  no  hand  in  the  house,  except 
her  own,  not  even  the  surgeon's,  was  steady 
enough  to  prepare,  Martha  watched  by  him 
night  and  day.  Harry  was  seldom  con- 
scious, seldom  able  to  recognize,  or  address 
his  nurse;  but  in  his  broken  ravings  were 
things  that  touched  her  to  the  heart ;  things 
of   the   pure    youth  —  the    household   life; 
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nothing — they  all  thanked  God  for  the 
especial  mercy — nothing  mingling  with  these 
innocent  remembrances,  of  his  times  of  secret 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

id  dreaming  hearts  ! — an  old  man  and  a  child  I" 

Miss  Lettie,  the  auld  man's  ta'en  an  ill 

He  cries  for  you  to  gang  and  tell  him 

the  maister   is — will   ye  gang  to  the 

and    speak    to  the    anld    man,    Miss 

iolet  left  her  place  at  Harry's  door,  and 


Id  Adam  lay  upon  his  bed  in  his  ordi- 
dress,  with  his  long,  brown  lean  fingers 
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lying  crossed  upon  the  homely  cover,  as  if  to^ 
were  clutching  it — ^but  in  reality  they  grasps 
nothing.     A  feeble  tremble  was  in  his  firaHJ^ 
as  he  lay  vacantly  looking  up  to  the  rafters  * 
above  him ;  and  his  ashy  face,  though  it  was 
indeed    scarcely   paler    than    usual,    struck 
Violet  with  terror,  as  if  it  had  been  the  very 
face  of  death. 

"Oh  Dragon,  my  Harry!"  cried  poor 
little  Lettie. 

"  They  tell  me  the  horse  had  thrown  him, 
and  dragged  him  alang  the  road  wi*  ae  fit  aye 
the  stirrup — ^was  that  true,  Missie?  and  I 
aye  kent  mysel  it  was  a  thrawart  beast,  and 
no  to  be  depended  on,"  said  Dragon.  **  Fve 
been  lying  here  thinking  on  the  puir  hd, 
this  haill  morning ;  and  I  was  just  putting  it 
ower  in  my  mind  if  it  wadna  be  best  to  crave 
the  Lord  to  take  me^  and  spare  the  young  life; 
but   I   never  can  win  that  length  though  1 
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^ for   I  aye  mind  I'm  a  harmless  auld 

dy»  doing  ill  to  nae  man,  and  what  for 
auld  I  ask  to  die  ?" 

'*  'Would  God  do  that,  Dragon  ?  Would 
^d.  take  somebody  else,  and  leave  Harry  ? 
^  !  will  ye  ask  Him  to  take  me  ?"  cried 
^^'I'j's  little  sister,  "  for  he's  very  ill,  and 
^*^ha  thinks  he  will  die.  Dragon,  if  God 
^uld  take  you  and  me,  and  save  Harry, 
^^Id  you  no  come  ?  and  God  would  aye  let 
^  See  the  sun  shining  on  the  water,  and  a' 
^y  blythe  in  Allenders — Dragon,  if  we 
^^e  in  heaven !" 

And  Violet's  passionate  cry,  and  voice 
^boked  with  sobbing,  again  awoke  the  old 
lean's  torpid  heart.  He  raised  himself  from 
^is  bed  feebly,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
ooked  at  the  little  figure  kneeling  by  his  bed- 
ide,  with  its  clasped  hands,  and  gleaming  eyes, 
—and  Adam  Comrie  slowly  shook  his  head. 
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^  first  subject  into  the  more  immediate 
^onal  interest  which  his  own  words  re- 
led  to  him,  "  glimmerings  like  blinks  of 
'  sun  out  of  clouds ;  but  if  I  whiles  lose 
^d  of  the  Lord — for  I'm  auld  and  feeble, 
i  sae  lang  in  this  world,  that  it's  ill  to 
leve  I  have  to  gang  away — ^if  /  whiles 
^  mind,  that  am  but  a  puir  useless  creature, 
'hat  to  say  that  He  loses  mind  o'  me  ? — as 
fie  didna  ken  what  was  the  guid  reason, 
before,  I  wasna  taken  hence  in  my 
*ngth,  but  left  to  wear  out  my  days  like  a 
'p,  and  to  forget !  Ane  might  think  the 
'  o'  me,  sae  aged  and  frail,  had  been  for- 
t^n  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  left 
^xxse  He  didna  mind — but  never  you  trow 
t*  'baimie — I  ken  He  minds,  and  when  it's 
time.  He'll  send  for  me,  as  thoughtftd  as 
I  was  the  grandest  man  on  this  earth, 
'^at's  about  my  memory,  though  it  whiles 
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can  carry  naething  but  baimly  things  ?  Z' 
that  to  rule  His,  thmk  ye,  that  grows  n^ 
auld  for  ever?  And  I  ken  He  never  fom 
gets/' 

Absorbed  and  full  of  awe,  Violet  foflowerf 
unconsciously  the  half-palsied  wave  of  the 
old  man's  head  and  figure  as  he  spoke,  and 
watched  the  unusual  gleam  which  shot  from 
the  eyes,  which  he  in  vain  tried  to  fix  on  the 
rafter.  Poor,  dim  unsteady  eyes!  they 
glanced  about  in  every  direction,  as  if  they 
possessed  some  distinct  energy  and  wiD  of 
their  own. 

But  when  Adam  sank  back  on  his  plDot 
Lettie  shivered  and  thought  she  had  forgott 
Harry — poor  Harry  !    She  could  still  hear 
moan  in  her  ears. 

"  Oh,  my  Harry,  my  Harry  !     Dragor 
ye  think  God  will  take  him  up — up — ^y 
beside  Him  ?"  and  Lettie  turned  her  e\ 
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rf  dark  wistAil  reverence  and  fear  upon  the 
>ld  man's  face. 

"  Wad  God  take  you,  and  me,  think  ye, 
to  save  him  ?"  said  Dragon,  now  wandering 
rack  into  a  mild  half-delirious  waking  sleep, 
*but  then  we're  forfeit — forfeit — and  there  was 
3ut  Ane.  I'm  content  to  gang,  baimie, 
content  to  gang — where's  your  hand  ?  and  I 
linna  ken  how  we  maun  travel,  but  the  angel 
nrill  teU  us  when  he  comes ;  and  I'll  take  care 
>'  ye  a'  the  way,  for  we're  no  to  expect  the 
iDgd,  that's  a  stranger,  to  take  heed  to  a'  a 
[ittle  bairn's  wants  like  the  like  of  me.  Ye 
can  say  we're  ready.  Ye  can  say  I've  got  the 
better  o'  mysel,  and  I'm  willing  to  gang." 

But  Lettie,  excited  and  terrified,  dared  not 
say  aloud  the  strange  prayer,  "  Take  Dragon 
and  me,  and  save  Harry,"  which  was  in  her 
heart. 

And  Dragon's  feeble  hand  tightened  on 
hers,    till   Lettie  looking  up  in  fright  and 
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pulse  beat  true  and  steady,  with  a  young  life 
whose  delicate  strength  should  yet  bear  many 
things — while  hour  by  hour  the  tide  of  strong 
manhood  ebbed,  and  Harry,  poor  Harry! 
drew  nearer  to  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  armed  in  steel. 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  with  deadu 

piccoLOMnrL 

The    doctors    were  in    almost    coDstan' 
attendance — the  minister  of  the  parish  cur 
to  pray  by  the  bedside  of  the  half-consck 
patient,  whose  heavy  moans  broke  in  u 
his   supplication.     The  children  of  Mai 
awe-stricken  and  fiill  of  wonder  and  curi 
hung  about   the   gate  of  Allenders,  ' 
each   other  how   Harry   fell,    and   ho 
trail   was  found    on    the   road,    whc 
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borse  had  dragged  him  along  the  damp, 
loose  soil  And  their  mothers  came  in  bands 
in  the  early  afternoon  to  speak  of  it  with 
Irindred  awe  and  mystery,  and  steaKng 
round  by  the  back  of  the  house,  beckoned 
Mysie  out  to  learn  from  her  how  the  sufferer 
was.  More  dignified  people,  and  even  Sir 
John  Dunlop  himself,  sent  messengers  to 
bquire  for  popr  Harry  ;  and  Gilbert  Allen- 
ders,  like  an  ill-omened  shadow,  continually 
bovered  about  the  door. 

Poor  Harry!  they  never  spoke  to  each 
other,  these  women  who  watched  him ;  but 
Agnes  and  Rose  perceived  when  they  ap- 
proached the  bed  that  it  was  only  a  strong 
Bdf-re^traint  which  prevented  Martha  from 
thrusting  them  away.  She  was  jealous  now, 
even  of  them — she  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  touched  by  any  hand  but  her  own — as 
if  it  was  her  hand  alone  which  could  touch 
him  without  inflicting  pain;  and  they  saw 
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ing,  on  the  other,  a  gradual  avrakening  came 
to  Harry's  face.  Martha,  whose  look  never 
left  it,  saw  the  dreamy  eyes  light  up,  tt 
first  faintly,  but  gradually  rising  into  liie. 
Then  he  saw  Agnes,  and  stealing  his  feeUe 
hand  along  the  bed,  laid  it  on  her  head. 
She  started  up  with  a  &int  cry,  and  Hany's 
trance  was  broken. 

"Am  I  to  die?"  he  said,  in  a  wtisfff, 
when  for  some  moments  they  had  hdd 
his  hands  in  silence — his  hands,  one  of 
which  was  bathed  in  the  tears  of  Agnes, 
while  on  the  other  had  faUen  a  singk 
great  burning  drop,  falling  from  Martha's 
hea\'y  eyelid,  like  a  drop  of  living  fire. 

But  no  answer  came  to  him,  except  the 
convulsive  sobs  of  Agnes,  and  a  tightened 
and  clinging  pressure  of  the  hand  which 
lay  in  Martha's  grasp. 

"  Then  let  me  see  them,  Martha,"  said 
Harry,  faintly;  "let  me  see  them  all  once 
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'^.  You  will  be  better  without  me, 
^  I  will  be  better  away.  Oh  God! 
y  God !  I  have  lost  a  life/' 
"But  not  a  soul,  Harry — ^not  a  soul," 
ied  Martha,  bending  down  her  head,  to 
8S  with  burning  vehemence  the  hand  on 
lich  her  tears  fell  now  like  hail-drops. 
First  look  up,  Harry,  my  son!  my  son! 
-and  there  is  another  life !" 
And  the  dim  eyes  turned  upward  to  the 
jf' — to  the  human  mortal  screen  built 
tween  him  and  the  sky ;  and  saw,  not 
e  heavens  opened,  and  Jesus  standing  at 
e  right  hand  of  God,  but  only  a  house- 
Jd  of  weeping  women,  half  frantic  with 
ve  and  eagerness,  crying  aloud  for  him 
fore  the  everlasting  throne,  where  mercy 
5  and  judgment ;  and  a  blank  numbness 
18  on  Harry's  souL  He  could  not  throw 
mself  before  this  footstool,  and  ask  with 
is   last   breath  for   that  deliverance  which 
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death,  drawing  near,  disclosed  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  pain,  to  his  heart. 

And  Martha  called  them  in,  one  by 
one — Rose,  Lettie,  Katie  Calder,  little  Harry, 
and  the  infant  boy.  You  would  have 
thought,  to  hear  him  speak,  that  this 
dying  man  was  passing  away  into  the 
heaven  which  he  already  knew  for.  home, 
and  that  there  interposed  no  obsciuing 
doud  between  him  and  the  sky ;  or  that 
this  suffering  of  death  consciously  made 
up  for  all  the  evil  that  had  gone  before 
— ^for  neither  remorse  nor  terror  over- 
shadowed Harry,  nor  did  he  speak  of 
feith.  Poor  Harry !  this  benumbed  and 
quiet  peace  seemed  all  he  desired. 

And  when  he  had  bidden  them  fare- 
weD,  gently,  faintly,  without  any  violence 
of  emotion — with  a  perfect  calm  and  sub- 
mission,  and   what   people    call  resignation 
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the  aoctdent,  and  people  forgot  how  they 
had  condemned  poor  Allenders,  in  pity  for 
him,  and  for  the  femily,  whose  singular 
demotion  to  him  it  needed  little  disoem- 
ment  to  discover.  So  Mr.  Robertson  had 
left  his  house  at  once,  to  his  own  incon- 
Yenienoe,  to  come  to  the  dying  man.  But 
Hwiy  lay  upon  his  bed,  communing  aloud 
with  his  own  heart;  and  the  very  lawyer 
turned  aside  and  wept,  as  he  heard  this 
heart  laid  open.  A  sinful  man  had  Harry 
been! — shipwrecked  and  lostl  Yet  it  was 
a  child's  heart ! 

And  Martha's  words,  or  an  influence 
more  wonderful  than  them,  was  breathing 
on  the  chaos  of  this  disturbed  and  wan- 
dering soul.  Poor  Harry !  And  his  lips 
^ke  aloud  the  texts  and  psalms  which 
he  had  learned  a  child,  at  Martha's  knee. 
In  the  room  there  was  a  hush  like  death, 
through  which  now  and  then  the  restrained 
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sob  of  Agnes  struggled  fsuDtly.     She 
still   lying  in   the   same  position,   her  fac^ 
hidden,  in   prostrate,   powerless   grief;  211^^ 
Rose  knelt  beside  her,  pale  as  death,  fixi^^ 
the  eyes,   from  which  her  tears  fell  dowo 
continually,   upon    Harry's   face,   while  her 
throat  quivered  now  and  then  with  a  con- 
vulsive  gasp.      Martha,   at  his   other  side, 
with  her  head  bent  upon  her  folded  arms, 
shook   with   great    tremblings,    like  succes- 
sive waves — but  no  sound  came  from  her; 
and   the   lawyer,  afraid    to    move,   and  fuD 
of  awe,  stood  silent  at  the  foot  of  the  hei 
Through  this  scene  ascended  Harrj's  voic^ 
low    and  faint,  but  distinctly   audible;  an' 
now    he    reads    from    his    child's    memor 
what    has   been   read   by    his   bedside  f 
recently,    in    hope    to    catch    some   pa« 
gleam   of  consciousness — the  last   wor 
the  Lord ! 

Oh  !  wonderful,  benign  and  tender 
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—spoken  under  the  very  death-shadow,  by 
that  One  who  alone  was  free  to  redeem — 
who  can  tell  what  was  their  influence  upon 
the  rapt  soul,  which,  past  all  human  in- 
tercourse, was  sti]l  open  to  the  dealings 
of  the  Lord  ?  Mysterious  awe  and  wonder 
hushed  even  their  very  prayers.  No  human 
speech  could  move  him  now,  or  reach  his 
▼eiled  and  hidden  soul:  but  the  way  was 
an  open  to  God. 

AH  through  the  night  Harry  continued 
thus — with  broken  prayers,  and  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  mingling  with  the  common 
things  to  which  he  sometimes  returned — 
and  towards  the  dawn  he  fell  into  a  broken 
sleep. 

The  lawyer,  meanwhile,  waited.  It  was 
a  singular  kindness ;  but  Harry  might  awake 
out  of  his  trance  at  any  moment,  and  this 
man,  who  had  a  kindly  heart,  was  con- 
cerned for  the  family,   and  sufliciently  in- 
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terested   to    give  his   time    without  mudi 
grudging.      And    they    had    all    a    \^ague     < 
expectation  that  Hairy  would  awake   from  ^^ 
this  sleep,  in  possession  of  his  fiunilties. 

They  were  right,  he  did  so ;  and  after^ 
a  few  minutes  of  repose  and  contempli^^ 
tion,  and  of  tender  words  to  those  aroui^^ 
him,  he  started  again,  and  asked  for  t^^ 
lawyer.  Mr.  Robertson  came  from  t^ie 
library,  where  he  had  been  sitting,  anc/ 
Harry  sent  his  sisters  and  his  wi^ 
away. 

They  were  not  long  shut  out  from  the 
sick  room.  The  lawyer  left  the  chamber 
and  the  house,  with  a  fareweU  of  deq>  ttd 
melancholy  sympathy ;  and  for  about  an 
hour  after,  Harry  continued  consdous  of 
their  presence.  But  tbb  consdousness  wtt 
broken  and  disturbed;  and  afterwards  be 
sank  back  into  a  slumbrous,  interrupter 
reverie,  from  which  he  never  woke  again. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"Us  over— over :  here  is  no  present  now ; 
All  life  lies  in  the  past. 

OLD   PLAT. 


There  is  a  deep  hush  upon  Allenders, 
the  silence  of  death ;  and  quiet  footsteps 
glide  about  another  sick  room,  passing  by 
the  door,  where  lies  one  who  shall  want 
human  tendance  never  again.  Poor  little 
Agnes,  worn  out  and  broken,  lies  there 
Tery  ill;  and  they  are  watching  her  night 
and  day,  as  a  week  ago  they  watched 
Harry — but  with  better  hope. 
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And  DOW  all  the  dreary  business  of 
time  falls  upon  Martha.     She  thinks  tb 
will    craze    her — those    necessary   directii 
which    she    is    compelled     to    give;    2Lnm 
Martha    cannot    afford   to    risk    either  her 
mind  or  her  health  for  the  family's  sake^ 
which    now   hangs    on    her   hands    to  be 
provided   for.      So   the    second    day   after 
Harry's  death   she  wrote  to  Charteris,  the 
only  friend,    near   at  hand,   to   whom  she 
could  apply. 

Martha's  letter  was  abrupt  and  short; 
she  could  not  intimate  what  had  come 
upon  them  in  many  words. 

"My  brother  Harry  is  dead" — this  was 
her  letter — "Agnes  is  ill;  and  I  alone  am 
left  to  do  what  this  trial  requires  to  be 
done.  You  were  his  fnend,  and  wished 
him  well.  Will  you  come  to  my  aid  in 
this  extremity  for  his  sake?" 

It  might  have  been  the  letter  of  a  cold 
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*^^^>t.     Cuthbert  knew  better  than  to  think 

And   from  the  window  of  Agnes's   sick 

'oona,   Martha,  grave  and  tearless,  watched 

tiiem  carry  away  the  dead.      There  was  a 

Jong  funeral   train,   for   now    that   he    was 

(fead,   every  one  was  ready  to  pay  respect 

to  poor   Harry.      Little  Lettie   weeping  as 

if   her    heart    would   break,    had   seen   the 

hearse  stand   at  the   door;    now  she  grew 

suddenly  still,  chill,    and  fiill  of  mysterious 

terror;    and    when   Mysie   lifted    her    from 

the  window,  and  softly  opened  the  shutters, 

letting   in   the    hitherto    excluded  sunshine, 

'Lettie    sat    down    on    the    carpet    in    the 

light,   and   shivered  and   sobbed,  but  could 

not  weep.     They  had  carried  him   away — 

poor  Harry !  where  never  mortal  ear  should 

bear,   or  mortal   eye   look   on   him  again; 

and    Lettie's    little    trembling    heart    was 

overpowered  with  irrestrainable    longing   to 

VOL.   III.  N 
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see  his  face;  and  she  could  not  remenrw^ 
it — could  not  recal,  except  in   a  mist,    the 
features  she  knew  so  well. 

A  few  of  the  most  considerable  foDowers 
of  the  funeral,  Sir  John  Dunlop  and  his 
son,  Mr.  Haig  of  Foggo,  and  Cuthbert 
Charteris,  who  had  arrived  two  days 
before,  and  arranged  everything,  returned 
with  the  minister,  Mr.  Robertson  the 
Stirling  writer,  and  Unde  Sandy,  to  the 
house.  It  was  a  considerable  surprise  to 
all,  to  find  that  there  was  a  will,  and 
they  returned  to  be  present  while  it  was 
read. 

The  party  assembled  in  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  blinds  were  still  dosed, 
and  the  funeral  bread  and  wine  remained 
on  the  table.  When  they  had  waited  for 
some  time,  Martha  and  Rose  and  little 
Lettie  came  in.  They  were  all  already 
f      dressed    in    the    deepest     mourning,    and 
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Rose,  trembling  and  half-hysteric,  was 
deadly  pale;  her  eyes  wandered  from  side 
to  side,  and  she  held  up  her  head  with  a 
mechanical  motion,  as  if  only  half  con- 
scious where  she  was.  Lettie,  wistful  and 
full  of  mysterious  trembling,  was  still 
keenly  alive  to  everything  that  passed,  and 
attended,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  every 
speaker  with  an  intense  regard,  which 
riveted  every  word  upon  her  mind.  On 
Martha's  usual  appearance  there  was  little 
change.  Her  eyes  were  more  hollow,  per- 
haps, and  the  wrinkles  deeper  in  her 
brow;  but  that  was  all.  Uncle  Sandy, 
passive  and  absorbed,  sat  by  them  in 
perfect  silence.  The  old  man  was  greatly 
shaken  with  this  unexpected  grief. 

"Before  we  begin  to  this  business,' '  said 
the  minister^  "let  us  pray  again  with  and 
for  this  afflicted   family.      I  am  sure  they 

N  2 
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have  all  our  deepest  sympathy  and  goc^ 
wishes.  Let  us  commend  them  to  the  G^ 
of  consolations." 

They  ,were  all  standing  before  he  ceo- 
duded ;  but  Cuthbert  saw  the  little  gasp  and 
totter  with  which  Rose  left  her  chair,  domg 
her   eyes  with  the  blindness  of  a  worn-oat 
heart.      He  had  not   time  to   think  if  bis 
impulse  was  prudent;    it  was  enough  that 
he  could  not  stand  by,  and  see  her  unsup- 
ported, while  he  was  there  to  give  her  help. 
He  stepped  forward  hastily,  and  taking  both 
her  hands  into  his  own,  drew  one  of  them 
through  his  arm,  and  held  up  her  weakness 
with  his  strength.     A  little  audible  sob  came 
from  the  overcharged  breast  of  Rose.    She 
did  not  think  of  Cuthbert,  nor  was  he  suffi- 
ciently callous   to   believe  she  could.     She 
was  thinking  of  poor  Harry  in  his  new  grave, 
and  longing,  like  Lettie,  to  see  his  face  onoe 
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more;  but  she  leaned  upon  the  strong  arm 
which  supported  her,  and  a  vague,  uncon- 
scious comfort  came  to  Rose's  heart. 

But  Martha,  whose  fate  it  was  to  stand 
alone  —  to  whom  no  one  came  to  offer 
support — whose  heart  knew  its  own  bitter- 
ness, and  whose  cares  there  was  none  to 
share  or  lighten,  held  with  both  hands  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  bent  over  it  heavily  with 
a  stoop  like  the  stoop  of  age.  Lettie,  stand- 
ing near  her,  drew  close  to  Martha  with  the 
same  impulse  which  drew  Cuthbert  to  Rose, 
and  Lettie  laid  her  head  softly  against  her 
elder  sister's  arm.  It  moved  the  silent 
mourner  into  sudden  irrestrainablc  tears,  and 
she  put  out  the  arm  which  long  exhaustion 
and  straining  had  made  almost  rigid,  and 
drew  the  cliild  into  her  heart,  pressing  her 
there  with  a  convulsive  grasp.  So  were  the 
sisters  helped  through  this  painful  hour,  each 
as  suited  her  best. 
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When  they  were  again  seated,  Martha 
spoke: 

"My  sister  is  ill — ^Mrs.  AHenders— «he 
cannot  receive  you,  gentlemen,  nor  thank 
you.  I  thank  you  in  her  stead.  I  thank 
you  for  paying  this  respect — for  domg  aD 
the  honour  that  can  be  done  now — ^I  Uiank 
you — I  thank  you.  Have  I  to  do  anything 
more  ?" 

And  Martha  looked  round  for  a  moment 
vacantly ;  she  was  forgetting  herself  like  one 
in  a  dream. 

Then  the  lawyer  rose  and  read  the  wil 
It  bequeathed  all  the  lands — everything  of 
which  Harry  died  possessed — to  Martha  Muir 
Allenders.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  the 
barest  words,  which  made  it  a  lawful  docu- 
ment, and  Harry's  signature  at  the  end. 

A  violent  start  came  over  Martha— a 
strange  surprise  upon  the  strangers  present 
"Poor  little   Mrs.    Allenders!"   they  whis- 
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pered  to  themselves,  and  wondered  whether 
she  would  contest  this  will  or  no,  or  if  it 
was  worth  her  while,  as  they  heard  the  land 
was  greatly  burdened.  The  only  persons 
present  who  evinced  no  wonder,  were  Rose 
and  little  Lettie,  to  whom  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  arrangement,  that  Martha 
should  be  their  family  head;  but  Sir  John 
Dunlop  rose  coldly  to  shake  hands  with  Miss 
Allenders  of  Allenders.  He  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  her  now. 

*'  Stay,"  said  Martha,  "  stay,  I  beg; 
there  is  something  more  to  be  said. 
Was  he — he — able  to  execute  this  when 
he  did  it.  Was  his  mind  clear  ?  Tell  me — 
let  me  not  say  his  name  more  than  I 
must." 

"  Of  sound  mind,"  said  the  writer 
gravely,  "  witli  perfect  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  doing  —  cooler  than  I  am  now; 
he     said    he   had    broken    your  heart  aud 
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lost  your  hopes — that  he  had  nothing  r 
maining  but  the  land,  and  he  would  gi? 
it  to  you,  to  make  a  better  use  of  i 
than  he  had  done." 

"  He    had    remaining    that    was  deare 
than  the   land,   and    he    bequeathed   then 
to     me,"      said     Martha     with    difficultj 
"  If  this  land  is  mine  now,  bear  me  wit 
ness    that    it   is    only  for    the    boy — on! 
for   little  Harry,  his   heir,   for   Agnes  ar 
her   other   child.      I    take    the    trust  sir 
he    gave   it — but    nothing  is    mine — I 
you    nothing    is    mine.     Mr.     Charteri 
trust    it     to    you,    to     see   a     deed 
equal    to    this  will,    securing    the   laj 
his  lawful    heir.     Now,  may   we  go 
I     am      faint     and    exhausted — I 
speak  ;  but   thank   you — thank   you 
best  thanks    to  you    all — to    all   w 
been    here      to-day — for     the    ref 
the  honour." 
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And,  as  they  came  in,  the  three  sisters 
left  the  room. 

But  the  lawyer  shook  his  head  when 
Cuthbert  asked  him  what  he  knew  of 
Harry's  affairs. 

"  Heavy  debts,  heavy  debts,"  said  Mr. 
Robertson — "  I  hear  as  much  as  five 
thousand  pounds — and  how  can  they  ever 
pay  that,  off  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  which  is  all  the  estate 
yields.  My  opinion  is,  as  a  private  friend, 
that  they  should  sell  the  land.  I  cannot 
tell  just  now  how  much,  but  certainly 
it  will  require  a  heavy  sum  for  a  year  or 
two  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  the  way 
it  has  been  begun.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  give  it  up  after  such  a  ca- 
pital is  sunk  in  these  fields ;  but  then 
unless  they  have  good  friends  to  back 
them,  how  can  they  ever  try  to  carry  on 
with  such  a  load  ?    And  I  hear  there's  one 
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*1»  ^v  to  ^*  saod  tbe  iFiito' 
^^ob  .  *  ^^B  ta»  kndml  and  fifty 
■r  aasis.  it  I^ns  then  t«'o  huniircd 
to  ■*-  = — r^-^  !  r  rfr^s  for  a  femil* 
s  vitatsL.  ?:^KC3iSy  vboi  there  b  a  per- 
^ott  ic  :>rsiaia:a  ui»jfig  tbem  like  Miss 
Jjizbikz;  -  ~nc  I  aK  sboold  live  a  buudred 
o^ES.  ss^T.  jfin  be  able  to  pay  a 
jam  It  =v  pmdpal  off  that.  You 
HT!  X  i-KmL  Mr.  Charteris — I  think  jou 
jduQui   aftiK    Miss    Aflenders  to  sell  tbe 

-*-  f%tf  hosflf  knows  best.  I  will  speak 
»  ^?r-~  said  Cutfabert;  "  it  depends  eo- 
tvdr  OB  wiat  she  means  to  do." 

A   week  after,    tbey    were    able    to  lift 
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Agnes  from   her    bed    to    a    fireside  sofa. 
Her  fever  was  gone;    but    the  sweet   con- 
valescence   of    an    invalid    surrounded    by 
loves    and    cares,  was    sad    and    heavy    to 
the   young  widow — ^for  evervthing  reminded 
her   of  Harry.     She   listened    unawares   to 
passing    sounds  without,   and    started    and 
thought  he  was  coming — fancied  she  heard 
his     step    on    the     stair,     and    the    little 
cheerful   stir  with  which    he   was  wont    to 
enter  the  outer  room   into  which    her  own 
opened ;  and   then  she    wept — poor  youth- 
ful  broken    heart! — but    there    was    relief 
in  those  floods  of  tears. 

They  were  all  sitting  round  her — Martha 
dose  by  her  on  the  sofa,  supporting  and 
gently  moving,  when  she  wished  it,  her  deli- 
cate feeble  frame.  And  Rose  held  the  baby 
up  to  her,  while  little  Harry,  wondering,  and 
solemnly  silent,  stood  by  her,  with  his  arm 
resting  on   her  knee.     Uncle  Sandy,  much 
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shaken,  and  looking  ten  years  older,  si 
behind  at   the   window,    trying,  with  mi^cr 
exertion,  to  compose  himself,  and  speak  fl 
Agnes   of  the  duty  and  necessity  of  resigzuK 
tion:  but   the   good  old   man    needed    th^ 
exhortation  as  much  as  she  did.     Lettie,  hi^t 
of  all,  sat  on  a  stool  by  the  fire  very  sileo^^ 
practising  a  stitch  of  "  opening"  which  sh^ 
had   importuned    Rose  to    teach   her;  and 
Katie  Colder,  behind  Lottie,  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  and  learned  the  stitch  too. 

"What  are  we  to  do,  Martha?"  said 
Agnes  feebly.  "  Tell  me,  I  will  soon  be  wdl 
now — are  we  to  go  away  ?" 

Martha  laid  her  hand  on  little  Harry's 
head,  and  drew  him  into  the  midst.  The 
child  stood  gravely  silent,  looking  up  under 
her  hand,  with  wondering  eyes,  and  ruddy 
lips  apart.  Poor  little  Harry  had  cried  a 
great  deal  through  these  seven  days,  for  he 
could  not  understand  why  they  led  him  after 
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the  coflSn,  and  made  him  stand  beside  the 
grave.  He  cried  then  with  dread  and  terror, 
but  since  then,  many  a  time  had  Harry  asked 
Mysie  what  had  become  of  papa. 

"  This  bairn  must  have  the  land,  free  as 
when  we  came,"  said  Martha,  calmly ;  "  and 
when  the  land  is  dear  and  redeemed,  Agnes, 
he  must  have  fair  fame,  and  family  credit, 
and  good  report,  to  add  to  his  inheritance.  I 
am  left  in  trust  to  clear  the  land  for  its  heir : 
we  must  stay  in  AUenders." 

Agnes  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  She 
glanced  round  the  room,  first  with  a  sick, 
despairing  look,  as  if  in  fear  of  all  its  asso- 
ciations, then  with  tears  and  melting  tender- 
ness. The  young  mother  put  one  feeble  arm 
round  her  boy,  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
Martha's  shoulder,  "  I  am  very  glad,"  she 
said,  "  very  glad — we  will  have  no  other 
home." 

Tliis  was  all  that  was  said  to  her  in  her 
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weakness  alx»it  the  will,  wbidi  loigbt 
addL-d  a  concfiUcd  pang  to  Agnes's  lavfiil  grkf 
— for  now  she  too  was  jealous  of  Harry's  low, 
and  <^'oul(l  not  bear  to  think  that  aiiT  OK 
had  shared  it  with  Iicr,  in  anything  near  thf 
same  degree.     Poor  Harry  !  it  was  true  Ihrt    | 
Martlia  and  Uncle  Sandy  pi-rcdvcd  the  rash, 
unconsidcring  generosity,  which  set  natural  i 
justice   asidt',  to   make  this  hasty  wiD;  bal  ^ 
titey  said  this   to  no  one,  nor  to  each  other 
even  ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  all,  Harry's  aw 
were  foi^tten.      He    was   already  a  saint 
canonized  by  sorrow  and  love. 

"  And  Katie  and  me  would  like  to  do  the 
opening,"  said  Lettie  in  a  half-whisper ;  "  and 
Martha,  Katie  wants  you  to  tell  her  that  she's 
no  to  go  back  to  Miss  Jean." 

"  Oh,  will  you  let  me  stay  ?"  said  little 
Katie,  pathetically,  "  I'll  never  be  ODJ 
trouble,  and  I  could  do  the  opening  fine." 

"  The  bairn's  bread  will  never  be  missed, 
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said  Uncle  Sandy,  leaning  upon  the  back  of 
the  sofe  where  Martha  sat.  "Ye  must 
come  with  me,  bairns,  for  a  change,  and 
stay  a  while  in  Ayr  to  rest  your  minds,  poor 
things  ! — and  Martha,  my  woman,  you  have 
mony  a  hard  thing  to  do — ^you'll  have  to  see 
Miss  Jean/' 

"  Ay,  uncle,"  said  Martha,  "  and  I  hear 
there  is  somebody  in  Edinburgh  besides; 
it's  only  about  money,  Agnes ;  nothing  to 
vex  you,  my  poor  bairn ;  and  you  must  trust 
me  with  all.  Will  you  go  with  my  unde, 
Agnes?" 

"  If  you  will,  Martha,"  said  the  poor  little 
invalid,  holding  by  her  indulgent  nurse. 

"  I  will  come  for  a  day,"  said  Martha ; 

"but  now   I   must  learn   about  business," 

'  she  added,  with  a  faltering  smile,  "  and  take 

order  for  many  things.     I  cannot  be  long 

away  from   Allenders.      Rose  will  go  with 
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you  and  the  bairns.     You  have  the  bairns, 
Agnes,  God  be  thanked !  to  comfort  you.'' 

And  Rose,  who  had  not  spoken,  again 
held  up  the  baby,  who  stretched  out  his  band 
to  pull  his  young  mother's  cap,  and  crowed 
and  laughed  in  her  face,  struggling  to  reach 
her  arms  with  baby  glee. 

Poor  little  unconscious  fatherless  boy! 
Very  strange  looked  this  impulse  of  infant 
joy  among  all  those  sorrowful  faces;  and 
with  a  burst,  which  none  could  restrain,  they 
all  bowed  down  their  heads  and  wept. 

All  of  them,  from  the  old  man  sobbing 
aloud  behind  the  little  couch,  and  Martha, 
no  longer  able  to  preserve  her  self-control, 
to  little  Harry,  struggling  stoutly  as  he  looks 
upon  them  all,  and  breaking  out  in  a  loud 
shivering  sob  before  the  tears  come ;  and  it 
is  some  time  before  they  can  recover  them- 
selves— before  the  invalid  is  carried  to  her 
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bed,  and  watched  till  she  falls  asleep,  and 
they  all  disperse  to  do  what  they  can,  and 
conquer  themselves.  Martha  and  Unde 
Sandy  wait  in  the  library  for  Charteris,  who 
is  to  return  to-day,  bringing  with  him  an 
account  of  poor  Harry*s  debts — and  their 
consultations  are  very  grave;  and  you  can 
fency  that  on  Martha's  brow,  care  takes  the 
place  of  sorrow — for  no  one  knows  the  deep 
life  grief,  imdisturbable  and  still,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  Martha  treats 
Agnes  as  if  she  were  the  principal  sufferer ; 
comforts  Rose;  soothes  and  consoles  the 
very  children,  but  does  not  say  what  she 
feels — that  to  all  of  them  lie  other  interests, 
other  hopes,  and  gladnesses  within  the  world 
which  they  still  are  only  entering— whereas 
herself  sees  nothing  in  the  future  but  a 
monument  of  good  fame,  honour,  and  charity 
to  be  raised   over  Harry's  grave.     This  is 
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the  end  which,  proud  of  him,  and  jealous 
for  him  still,  she  proposes  to  herself,  cariDg 
little  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  way;  and 
Unde  Sandy  understands  the  wish,  but 
doubts  in  his  heart,  in  spite  of  all  his  &ith 
in  Martha,  and  cannot  see  how  she  is  to 
accomplish  it. 

Meanwhile  Agnes  sleeps — forgets  her 
griefs,  and  strengthens  the  feeble  health 
which  has  worn  to  so  delicate  a  thread ;  and 
Rose,  sitting  beside  her,  overcome  by  much 
watching,  constant  fatigue,  and  a  sorrow  do 
less  present  and  engrossing  than  the  young 
widow's,  falls  into  quiet  slumber  too,  and 
has  a  faint  pensive  smile  under  the  tears, 
which  still  fall  in  her  dream ;  and  Violet  and 
Katie  sit  on  the  carpet  at  the  drawing-room 
window,  with  their  heads  dose  together, 
learning  other  stitches.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
Lettie  pauses  to  cry  bitterly,  and  Katie  wipes 
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eyes  which  stream  in  sympathy;  but  they 
are  both  much  absorbed  with  this  delicate 
craft,  and  are  calculating  how  many  "  holes'* 
they  could  do  in  a  day,  and  how  they  will 
be  able  to  help  Martha ;  so  the  children  are 
comforted. 

And  deep  exhaustion  and  quietness  is 
upon  Allenders.  Idly  in  the  faint  sunshine, 
Dragon  sits  on  his  stair-head,  and  thinks 
with  a  faint  wonder  of  his  own  recovery  and 
Mr.  Harry's  death,  and  cannot  apprehend 
that  it  is  true,  but  listens  still  for  his  quick 
ringing  footstep,  and  calls  to  John  to  inquire 
why  Harry's  horse  is  left  continually  grazing 
in  the  meadow  park ;  and  John  in  the 
kitchen  speculates  in  a  subdued  and  sober 
tone,  upon  the  changes  which  may  happen, 
and  thinks  he  will  speak  to  the  minister 
about  a  new  place  in  case  of  the  worst.  In 
Maidlin  Cross  there  is  much  speculation  too, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

For  mine  inheritance  I  take  this  grave  ; 
Myself  shall  be  its  constant  monument. 
I  have  spent  all  my  tears.     In  other  fashion 
Than  with  feint  weepings  must  my  dead  be 

mourned. 
For  on  this  little  sod  I  have  beside 
A  battle-ground.     Think  you  the  caitiff  shame 
Shall  share  this  conseerated  spot  with  me  ? 

OLD   FLAT. 


"They  must  not  bid  me;  I  cannot  sell 
the  land/'  said  Martha,  firmly. 

Young  Mr.  Dunlop,  deputed  by  his  father 
to  oflTer  any  "  reasonable  '*  assistance  in 
arranging    her   affairs,   or   any    quantity   of 
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advice  rvasoiutbte  or  otbenrise, 
site  her  in  the  library ;  Cuthbert  Charteris 
waited  rather  impatiently.  They  had  been 
engaged  in  an  important  consultation  when 
Mr.  Ounlop  entered,  and  Cutlibert  wis 
turning  over  some  papers  restlessly,  anJ 
litoking  rousd  now  and  then,  as  if  about 
to  speak ;  but  young  Mr.  Dunlop  still  roused 
anything  but  peaceable  feelings  in  Cuthbert's 
mind,  and  he  remained  silent. 

"  Of  course,  Miss  Allenders,  my  fether 
would  never  dream  of  forcing  his  advice 
upon  you.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  in 
case  you  are  disposed  to  sell  the  land,  as 
we  heard  you  were,  Sir  John  would  be  glad 
to  make  you  an  offer  for  part  of  it — that 
is  all." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  Sir  John  Dunlop,' 
snid  Martha,  "but  we  have  no  inteDtion— 
1  cannot  see  we  have  any  right — to  dispose 
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>f  any  part  of  Menders.  Thanks,  many 
:hanks;  but  we  must  try  to  iDcrease,  not 
o  alienate." 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Dunlop  went  away. 
He  did  not  understand  the  quiet  gravity 
^th  which  he  was  received,  and  carried 
lome  such  an  account  of  Martha's  callous- 
ness, that  his  sister  laughed  scornfully,  and 
;aid  Miss  Allenders  had  provided  for  her- 
^,  and  would  soon  recover  of  her  grief. 
Gk)od  Lady  Dunlop  only  shook  her  head, 
md  secretly  resolved  to  call  at  Allenders, 
md  see  about  this  for  herself;  she  could 
Qot  believe  that  Harry's  trusted  sister  was 
saQous  to  his  loss,  when  she  herself.  Lady 
Dunlop,  who  never  had  known  death,  except 
twenty  years  ago,  when  she  lost  a  very 
little  lisping  child — a  meeting  with  the 
adversary  which  she  never  could  forget — 
always  lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  gave  a  sigh  to  poor  Allenders  when  his 
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name  was  mentioned.     She  could  not  believe 
in  Martha's  hardness  of  heart 

<<It  must  be  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable expense,"  said  Charteris.  *'Yoa 
must  either  part  with  Allenders,  or  (feuhfe 
its  value — there  is  no  altematiye.  And  I 
do  not  see  at  present  where  this  necessary 
seed  of  capital  is  to  be  procured.  But  we 
must  try.  You  will  come  to  Edinburgh  then, 
on  Monday,  and  see  the  creditor  ?*' 

"  That  is  four  thousand  pounds,  and  Miss 
Jean  one ;  and  I  have  heard  there  were  other 
bills,"  said  Martha.  "Yes,  I  will  go  on 
Monday.  Can  we  pay  all  this,  do  you 
think,  in  one  lifetime?  And  then  there  is 
the  present  money  to  be  thought  of; 
another  thousand  they  say  would  do.  We 
.  could  manage  to  pay  the  interest  of  all  that." 

''  But  not  to  live  besides,"  said  Cuthbert, 
hastily. 

Martha's  head  rose  with  a  slight  proud 
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motion.  "I  have  provided  for  that,"  she 
said,  with  haughtiness;  but  immediately 
softening,  added  so  frankly  that  Cuthbert 
was  touched  almost  to  tears  :  **  I  mean 
we  are  all  ready  to  work,  and  very  willing. 
We  are  now  as  we  were  before  we  came 
to  Allenders;  one  is  not  —  but  what 
remains  to  do  is  for  him;  and  we,  all 
of  us,  sisters,  and  dearest  to  each  other,  are 
as  we  were." 

As  she  concluded,  her  tears  fell  silently 
upon  the  desk  before  her.  ''  God  is 
visiting  my  heart  with  the  dews  of 
youth,"  said  Martha,  looking  up  with  a 
sad  smile  of  surprise.  "  I  can  cry  now, 
whenever  I  would,  like  a  bairn." 

And  Cuthbert,  who  was  a  man,  and  a 
strong  one,  felt  his  heart  swell;  and  with 
a  strong  impulse  of  help,  bethought  him- 
self what  he  could  do  for  those  sisters,  to 
aid  them  in  their  work. 
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^^The    houses    at    Maidlin    must    stand 
for    a    time/'    said  Martha.       ''You  will 

_ 

think  me  weak,  Mr.  CharteriSy  but  1 
camiot  abandon  even  them:  and  we  must 
try  to  find  a  place  for  John,  and  to  sell 
the  carriage  and  the  horses.  We  will  keep 
the  gig  which  the  old  Laird  of  AOeoders 
left,  and  Mysie — " 

Martha  stopped,  with  white  lips  and  a 
strong  shiver.  She  was  about  to  say,  that 
Mysie,  like  many  other  country  girls,  could 
drive;  but  just  then  there  occurred  to  her 
the  time  when  Mysie  made  trial  of  ber 
skill,  through  the  darkness  of  that  Hallow- 
e'en night,  and  for  a  moment  she  was 
silent. 

"It  will  do  for  Agnes;  all  the  rest  of 
us  are  strong,"  resumed  Martha,  with  a 
voice  that  sounded  harshly.  "  I  think  I 
can  undertake  that  the  house  itself  will 
cost  the  land  nothing ;   and  Armstrong  is 
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^ood  and  honest,  and  only  wants  some 
»ne  to  bid  him  do  what  he  knows  is 
lecessary  to  be  done;  I  can  uadertake 
hat,  too,  I  think.  He  was  here  yesterday. 
Jee  what  our  calculations  were,  Mr.  Char- 
eris." 

Charteris  took  the  paper  and  read. 
rhough  not  in  the  ordinary  business  form, 
t  was  a  statement  of  expenses  for  a  year, 
nduding  the  interest  to  Miss  Jean,  and 
Carry's  other  creditor.  He  asked  to  keep 
t,  and  she  permitted  him.  Cuthbert 
legan  to  be  very  sanguine;  he  thought  he 
aw  now  where  to  find  the  money  to 
omplete  poor  Harry's  experiment  with  the 
ind. 

Then  he  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"Can  you  not  stay  to-night?  Tbey 
viD.  be  disappointed,"  said  Martha.  "We 
lave   seen    very   little  of  you,   Mr.    Char- 
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teris,  since — since  vfe  came  here ;  but  pray 
stay  to-night,  and  cheer  these  poor  gizk 
I  am  perhaps  too  mudi  occupied  for  them, 
poor  things!  and  they  are  going  with  my 
mide  to  Ayr.  Stay  and  see  them  to- 
night, or  you  will  disappoint  them." 

''Disappoint  them?  should  If  said 
Cuthbert,  smiling  fidndy.  **  I  stayed  away 
because  I  thought  myself  very  magnani- 
mous and  self-denying — perhaps  it  was 
only  because  my  pride  was  wounded;  but 
to  disappoint  them,  or  think  I  did,  would 
be  too  great  a  pleasure — I  must  see  them, 
to  convince  myself  that  I  have  not  so  much 
cause  for  pride." 

And  Cuthbert,  in  a  little  flush  of 
growing  hope  and  gladness,  looked  up 
into  Martha's  face — ^Martha's  fece,  calm 
and  unchangeable,  full  of  the  great  still 
sorrow,    for   which  half  an   hour  ago  he 
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id  himself  wept,  struck  him  like  an 
xnisation.  He  cast  down  his  eyes  in 
lence,  and  stood  before  her  almost  like  a 
ilprit;  for  the  warm  hopes  and  joys  of 
le  future  looked  selfish  and  small  in 
le  presence  of  this  absorbed  and  quiet 
rief. 

Just  then  Mysie  entered,  and  gave 
lartha  a  letter.  As  she  opened  it,  a 
iece  of  paper  fell  to  the  ground.  Cuth- 
ert  lifled  it  up;  it  was  a  note  for  fifty 
oxmds. 

Martha  ran  over  the  note  quickly,  yet 
rith  perfectly  collected  attention;  then, 
fter  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  handed 
;  to  Cuthbert,  and  sat  down  at  her 
esk  to  write.  The  letter  was  from  Gilbert 
^lenders. 

"  Madam, 
"  I  borrowed  at  various  times,  little  sums 
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from   your  brother,    the  late  AIIeiider&— I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  what  they  cune 
to  exactly,  but  not  above  this  I  endoee.   I 
am  leaving  All^der  Mains  next  wedc,  and 
would  be  gkd  to  call,   if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection ;  and  would  be  glad  to  know  whetixr 
I  have  your  permission,  as  I  believe  I  hid 
the  permission  of  your  brother,  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  your  sister,   Miss^Rose.    This 
is   not  a  suitable  time    to  ask,   but  I  am 
anxious  to  know,  and  intend  to  settle  down 
in  Stirling ;  and  will  be  profited,  I  trust,  by 
the  late  solemn  warning,  which,  I  assure  you, 
has  caused  me  the  deepest  r^ret. 

"  With  much  sympathy,  and  compliments 
to  all  the  family, 

''  I  remain,  dear  Madam, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Gilbert  Allenders." 

Cuthbert  unconsciously  crushed  thel^ 
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in  his  hand.     Inconsiderable  as  his  rival  was, 
he  was  a  rival  still. 

Martha's  answer  was  very  brief. 

"  I  return  you,  with  thanks,  the  money 
you  have  sent  me.  We  who  remain  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  passed  between  the 
dead  and  you.  Let  this  be  past,  like 
everything  else  which  put  your  names  to- 
gether. We  are  little  disposed  to  receive 
callers.  Without  any  discourtesy,  I  think  it 
is  better  that  you  should  not  come. 

"  Martha  Muir  Allenders." 


It  was  the  first  time  she  had  signed  her 
name  so ;  and  Martha  placed  the  fifty-pound 
note  within  her  letter,  when  she  had  shown 
it  to  Cuthbert,  who  looked  on  with  some 
astonishment.  Collected  and  self-possessed 
as  she  was,  Martha  could  not,  without  strong 


Cuthbert  was  mi 
this  a  piece  of 
rosity. 

"Is  it  foolish 
hU  look.  «  W* 
shall  say  that  ie 
panion,  and  that 
I  tell  you,  thii  ; 
were  it  for  his  o* 
me — never  to  be 
I  will  not  he&r  a 

And  tlus  irril 
weakness  of  Mar 

To  subdue  it, 
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bright  hair,  which  never  before  had  been 
covered  with  a  matron's  hood,  Agnes  wore 
the  dose,  sombre  cap  of  a  widow.  They  had 
tried  to  persuade  her  that  this  was  unneces- 
sary; but  poor  little  invalid,  heart-broken 
Agnes  had  a  little  petulance  too,  and  insisted. 
Wrapped  in  a  heavy  black  shawl,  and  with 
everything  about  her  of  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, her  face,  closely  surroimded  by  those 
folds  of  muslin,  looked  very  thin  and  pale ; 
but  the  faint  colour  of  reviving  health  began 
to  rise  in  her  cheek,  and  Agnes  sometimes, 
in  the  impatience  of  early  sorrow,  wept  that 
she  cpuld  not  die. 

Uncle  Sandy  sat  beside  her,  and  a  faint 
attempt  at  conversation  had  been  going  on ; 
but  it  failed  often,  and  had  long  breaks  of 
listless  silence;  and  Cuthbert  fancied  the 
patient,  uncomplaining  sorrow  of  the  old 
man — the  weakness   which  seemed  to  have 
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jfiedleo  over  him,  the  trembliDg  hand,  and 
husky  voioe,  were  ahnost  the  most  moviog 
of  alL 

Rose  sat  by  the  table,  working;  Lettie 
and  Katie  Calder  were  at  the  window ;  bot 
you  scarcely  needed  to  look  at  that 
black  dresses,  to  know  that  those  stnmge 
words,  *^  It  is  all  over/'  with  their  solemn 
mystery  of  significance,  had  been  latdy 
spoken  here.  All  was  over — everything— 
life,  death,  anxiety,  excitement.  Their  heads 
were  dizzy,  and  their  minds  reeled  under 
the  recent  blow ;  yet  nothing  was  visible 
but  langour,  and  a  dim  exhausted  calm. 

And  this  evening  passed,  as  every  other 
evening  seemed  to  pass,  like  some  strange 
vacant  space,  blank  and  still ;  yet  Rose,  when 
Cuthbert  sat  beside  her,  felt  a  grateful  ease 
at  her  heart.  It  seemed  as  if  some  one 
had  lifted  from  her,  for  a  moment,  her  indi- 
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[ual  burden;  and  sad  though  the  famQy 
8,  and  languid  and  melancholy  the  afflicted 
xaCf  Cuthbert  remembered  this  evening 
;h  a  thrin  of  subdued  and  half-guQty 
ight,  and  again  his  heart  longed,  and 
arms  expanded,  to  carry  away  into  the 
ishine  his  drooping  Rose. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow ; 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  a  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom. 

MBRCHANT    OF  TIKICI. 


"Another  day — I  must  give  another  day,^ 
said  Cuthbert  as  he  hesitated  between  ^ 
Edinburgh  and  the  Glasgow  coach.  "  No- 
body but  I  can  do  this  business,  uid  the 
business  must  be  done,  let  my  own  do  what 
it  will — so  now  for  Glasgow  and  my  unde." 

And  Cuthbert  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
coach,  and  discovered  that  the  winds  between 
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Stirling  and  Glasgow  are  very  keen  in  No- 
vember. He  buttoned  his  coat  tightly,  and 
drew  his  plaid  around  him,  with  care  and 
repeated  exertions ;  but  neither  coat  nor  plaid, 
nor  both  together,  made  such  an  excellent 
defence  against  cold,  as  the  glow  at  his 
heart. 

The  office  of  the  Messrs.  Buchanan  is 
unchanged.  It  is  true,  one  derk  has  gone  to 
Australia,  and  another  to  the  West  Indies — 
that  one  is  in  business  for  himself,  and  two 
are  dead ;  but  still  Mr.  Gilchrist's  massive 
silver  snufF*box  glitters  upon  his  desk,  and 
still  he  contemplates  its  long  inscription, 
and  taps  it  lovingly,  as  he  takes  another  pinch. 
Again,  there  is  one  clerk  in  the  office  who  is  a 
wit,  and  sings  a  good  song,  and  is  *'  led  away," 
«nd  still  Dick  and  Alick,  and  John  Buchanan, 
are  cool  and  business-like  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  enjoy  themselves  boisterously  out 
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of  it ;  though  there  are  nimours  tiiat  IM  is 
to  be  mairiedy  and  ''  setde  down." 

The  young  Buchanans  stare  at  Catfabot's 
mourning — the  crape  on  his  hat,  and  hk 
grave  &ce — and  wonder  what  far-away  oouan 
must  be  dead,  whom  they  have  never  heud 
of,  and  feel  an  involuntary  guiltiness  when 
they  look  upon  their  own  coloured  dres. 
Very  fer  off  and  very  poor  must  this  cousin 
have  been;  they  are  all  immediately  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  and  to  exdaim 
that  they  got  no  intimation. 

"  What  is  this  for,  Cuthbert  ?"  said  Mr. 
Buchanan  hastily,  pointing  to  the  hat  in 
Cuthbert's  hand. 

"  Do  you  remember  Harry  Muir,  undef 
said  Cuthbert.  ^'  Poor  Harry !  those  bits  of 
crape  are  all  that  remain  to  him,  of  this 
world's  friendship,  and  honour." 

Mr.   Buchanan   started,  and  was  gready 
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shocked.  "Poor  fellow!  I  thought  he  was 
prospering  now,  and  doing  well — poor  fellow ! 
poor  fellow!  When  did  it  happen,  Cuth- 
bert  r 

**  I  heard  the  other  day  he  had  turned  out 
very  wild,"  said  Alick  Buchanan. 

"  He  always  was ;  there  was  no  making 
anything  of  him  in  the  office,"  added  Dick 
hastily. 

Poor  Harry !  his  old  tempter  and  opponent 
fdt  a  little  twinge  when  he  saw  Cuthbert's 
mourning,  and  remembered  him,  without  any 
particular  satisfaction,  of  his  own  "  joke,"  as 
he  called  it,  about  his  cousin  and  his  sister 
Clemie. 

"  Poor  Harry !  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  county  followed  him  to  his  grave,"  said 
Cuthbert,  who  understood  very  'well  the 
material  he  had  to  work  upon,  "  and  a  uni- 
versal regret  went  with  him.     Uncle,  I  have 
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a  little  business  to  talk  over  with  you,  if  yon 
will  permit  me.     Are  you  at  leisure  nowf 

''What's  going  to  happen,  Cuthbertr 
said  Mr.  Buchanan,  smiling :  "a  bride 
coming  home,  eh  ?  and  what  will  your 
mother  say  to  that  ?  But  come  along,  IH 
go  down  with  you — you  shall  have  Ae 
benefit  of  my  experience." 

Mr.  Buchanan's  plain  unpretending  one- 
horse  carriage  waited  for  him  in  the  street 
below.  The  young  men,  very  independent  and 
imcontroUed,  came  home  in  such  manner  as 
pleased  them ;  but  Cuthbert  had  to  wait  tiO 
the  streets,  shining  with  lights,  and  loud 
with  many  voices,  had  faded  into  darkness 
behind  them,  and  they  were  steadily  pro- 
ceeding over  a  quiet  country  road,  before  he 
could  bring  his  business  before  his  attentive 
unde. 

"I   have   very  lately   returned  from  the 
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funeral  of  Harry  Muir,"  said  Cuthbert,  whose 
&oe  had  been  gradually  becoming  grave,  and 
who  had  begun  to  grow  anxiously  impatient 
of  their  lighter  conversation ;  ''  and  just  now, 
unde,  I  come  direct  from  his  house,  where 
his  sbter  has  been  consulting  me  about  her 
future  arrangements.  One  cannot  but  be 
interested  in  this  family — ^they  dung  to  liim 
with  such  devotion ;  and  all  they  care  for 
now,  seems  to  be  to  maintain  his  good  name, 
and  dear  his  son's  inheritance.  Poor  Harry ! 
few  men  are  loved  so,  unde." 

"  He  was  a  very  unsteady  lad,  Cuthbert," 
said  the  merchant,  shaking  his  head. 

"  It  might  be  so,''  said  Cuthbert.  "  1  do 
not  dispute  that ;  but  now  he  is  dead ;  and  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  having  help  to  Martha 
— I  mean  to  his  elder  sister,  who  has  charge 
of  everything.  She  needs  immediate  assist- 
ance, unde.      I  state  my  business,  you  see. 
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very  briefly ;  and  now  refuse  if  you  wiD.  I 
am  not  to  be  discouraged  by  any  number  of 
Nays." 

**  Assistance  !"  exdaimed  Mr.  Buchanan 
hastily,  fumbling  in  his  breast-pocket  for  his 
purse,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  they're  so  fir 
reduced  as  that  ?  No,  no — ^no  refusal,  Cuth- 
bert;  I  don't  oflen  shut  my  heart  when 
there  is  real  charity  in  the  case." 

''  I  know  you  don't,  unde,  and  this  would 
be  a  great  charity,"  said  Cuthbert  quids, 
feeling  his  face  flush  in  the  darkness ;  "  but 
no  alms — no  alms.  I  will  tell  you  the  true 
state  of  the  case  now.  The  estate  has  had 
very  little  cultivation,  and  produces  very 
indifferent  crops.  Poor  Harry  during  the 
last  year  had  begun  to  improve  it,  and 
expended  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  land; 
but  now  he  is  dead,  and  the  money  spent, 
and  a  heavy  debt  upon   the   estate.    They 
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could  pay  the  interest  off  their  income,  hut 
could  not  touch  the  principal.  Now,  what 
are  they  to  do,  unde  ?" 

"  Why,  Cuthbert,  a  man  of  your  sense ! 
only  one  thing  is  possible — of  course,  sell  the 
land/' 

'^  But  Martha  will  never  sell  the  land. 
Martha  will  labour  at  it  with  her  own  hands 
before  she  alienates  the  child's  inheritance," 
said  Cuthbert,  getting  excited.  *'  I  want 
money  for  her  to  carry  on  the  works  with ; 
and  this  money  she  will  have,  one  way  or 
another,  I  know.  My  own  scheme,  uncle," 
added  Cuthbert,  with  a  short  laugh,  under 
which  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  was  hidden, 
''is  that  you  should  give  her  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  charge  no  interest  for  a  year  or 
two,  tiU  she  gets  everythmg  in  progress.  I 
think  this  is  the  best  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  kindly  and  Christian-like — " 
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Martha — this  sister  of  his — clings  to  his 
every  project.  You  could  not  see  it 
without  being  deeply  moved,  unde.  She 
has  a  strong,  ambitious,  passionate  mind, 
and  his  was  a  weak  and  yielding  one; 
yet  she  clutches  at  every  one  of  the 
rapidly  changing  projects  which  he  took 
up  and  then  threw  down  as  toys  of  a 
day,  and  confers  upon  them  a  sort  of 
everlastingness  through  the  might  of  will 
and  resolution  with  which  she  adopts 
them.     Unde,  you  must  help  Martha." 

Mr.  Buchanan  sat  by  him  in  silence, 
and  listened,  hastily  fastening  and  unfas- 
tening the  one  particular  button  which 
admitted  his  hand  to  his  warm  breast- 
pocket, competent  and  comfortable.  The 
good  man  was  naturally  benevolent  to  a 
high  degree — a  propensity  which  Cuthbert, 
who   was   his  uncle's  favourite  and  chosen 
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« 


,  oounsrllor,  encouraged  by  all 
L  his  power ;  but  the  rules  of  business  wns 
I  tt  Mr.  Buchanan's  finger  ends,  and  their 
restraint  came  up  upon  him  like  a  mtunl 
impulse,  so  that  he  actually  did  not  know, 
good  simple  man,  that  his  natural  vnH 
was  always  towards  the  charity,  and  that 
this  rtstnunt  was  something  artificial  which 
intcrjiosod  between  him  and  his  natural  nTll. 
"  Perfectly  unbusiness-like,  Cuthbert," 
said  the  merchant.  "  I  wonder  greatJy  vfay 
you  should  speak  of  such  a  thing  to 
me.  A  man  accustomed  to  regular  busi- 
oess  transactions  has  no  bJerance  for 
such  afiairs  as  this — they  are  out  of 
his  vay.  Your  landed  gentry  or  ridi 
people,  who  doo't  know  anything  about 
where  their  money  comes  from,  or  bow 
it  is  made — they  are  the  people  to  cany 
such  a  stoiy  ta" 
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Very  true  in  the  abstract,  good  Mr. 
Buchanan— nevertheless,  your  nephew  Cuth- 
bert  knows,  as  well  as  if  you  had  told 
him,  that  your  purse  begins  to  bum  your 
breast-pocket,  and  leaps  and  struggles 
there,  desiring  to  get  the  worst  over, 
and  be  peacefully  at  rest  again.  Cuth- 
bert  knows  it;  and  Cuthbert  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  knowledge. 

**  Martha  is  trustee,  and  has  charge  of  all," 
said  Cuthbert ;  "  and  there  is  little  Mrs. 
Allenders  herself,  and  her  two  babies. 
Ldtde  Harry,  the  heir,  is  a  fine,  bold,  intelli- 
gent boy,  young  as  he  is,  and  will  want  no 
care  they  can  give  him — that  is  very  sure. 
Then  there  are  two  other  children  quite  de- 
pendant on  Martha — her  own  little  sister,  and 
another,  a  distant  relation,  poor  and  father- 
less whom  they  have  kept  with  them  ever 
since  they  went  to  Allenders.  Now  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  it  would  be  easier  for  them  to 
go  away  to  some  little,  quiet,  oountry  houBi, 
and  live  on  what  tbey  can  earn  themsdvca, 
and  on  the  residue  of  what  the  land  iv3 
bring ;  but  Martha  would  break  her  heart.  It 
is  a  generous  devotion,  unde.  She  propoieB 
to  take  the  management  of  the  hrm  hensd^ 
and  has  actually  begun  to  make  herself  sottr 
tress  of  this  knowledge,  so  strange  fbr  t 
woman ;  while  the  exertions  of  the  others,  and 
of  her  own  spare  hours,  are  to  provide  the 
household  expenses,  she  calculates.  AD  this 
is  for  Harry,  and  Harry's  heir;  and  it  is 
no  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  a  steady, 
quiet,  undemonstrative  determination.  Come, 
unde,  you  will  help  Martha  ?" 

"  Is  that  the  old  sister — the  passionate 
one  ?"  asked  Mr.  Buchanan. 

"  The  passionate  one — ^yes." 

'^  And  there  was  singly  one  more  that  you 
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have  not  mentioned ;  by  the  bye,  Cuthbert," 
said  Mr.  Buchanan,  hastily,  *'  the  boys  used 
to  say  you  went  there  often.  There's 
nothing  between  you  and  any  of  them,  I 
hoper 

"  No,  unde !" — the  humility  of  the  answer 
struck  Mr.  Buchanan  strangely.  He  almost 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  the  little 
boy  beside  him,  who  used  to  spend  holiday 
weeks  in  Glasgow,  when  Dick  was  a  baby 
with  streaming  skirts,  and  "  there  was  no 
word"  of  any  of  the  others.  It  made* the 
merchant's  heart  tender,  even  when  he 
turned  to  look  upon  the  strong  man  by  his 
side. 

But  Cuthbert,  for  his  part,  thought  him- 
self guilty  of  disingenuousness,  and  by  and 
bye,  he  added,  "  Don't  let  me  deceive  you, 
Unde.  When  I  say  no,  I  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  there  will  never  be,  nor  that  even 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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[tirill 


hv  «  oae  ihMt,  hr  cmU  not  tetl,  but  the 
9aC  oih's  cvAfc  «tfe  nKWEteocd,  and  thrrr 
^■K  tali  »  !■■  — iiutiuy  gtimpses  of 
mmmtmrndfrnoae;  b^vM  pleased,  too,  bcni^ 
«^  a^iafat  Cotkbot's  mtenlioDt  niglit 
h^  mtk  A*  e^Bdrmx  be  gave  him — for  that 
h»  Mpkr«  was  Bare  than  bis  equal,  tbe 
{vol  ■otfap*  nrywefl  knew. 

So  Mr.  Bacfaanan  shook  his  head,  sai 
^■Hlird  hb  coDsdenoe  with  the  mute  {frotest; 
"  he  eoaU  not  find  it  in  bis  heart,"  as  he  said 
to  hinedf  afterwards  in  self-justtficatioD,  ta 
coodeniD  lus  nephew's  true  love. 

"  But  this  is  Dot  to  the  purpose,"  cod- 
tinoed  Cnthbot.  "  A  thousand  poands,  unc^ 
with  the  estate  of  Allenders,  and  tDysdffof 
your  securities.    I  am  getting  m  mjsdf— I 
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shall  soon  have  a  tolerable  business,  I  assure 
you,  though  this  absence  may  put  some  of  it 
in  jeopardy.  Give  me  my  boon  now,  and 
let  me  hurry  back  to  my  office — a  thousand 
pounds — and  of  course  you  will  not  accept 
any  interest  for  a  few  years." 

Mr.  Buchanan  sighed.  ''It  is  a  very 
unbusiness-like  transaction,  Cuthbert,"  said 
the  merchant. 

''  But  not  the  first  unbusiness-like  transac- 
tion you  have  carried  to  a  good  end,"  said 
Cuthbert,  warmly.  "  Take  comfort,  unde  ; 
the  Christian  charity  and  the  natural  love,  will 
hold  out  longer  than  business.  And  now 
you  have  given  me  your  promise,  I  must  say 
three  words  to  my  aunt  and  Clemie,  and  ask 
you  to  let  Robert  drive  me  back  again. 
I  must  be  home  to-morrow  morning  at  my 
work." 

And  travelling   by  night,   in  the  discon- 
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solate  stage-coach  was  nothing  like  so  satis- 
factory as  an  express-train — ^yet  Cuthbert 
went  home,  very  comfortably ;  and  very  com- 
fortably did  the  slumber  of  an  unencum- 
bered mind,  and  a  charitable  heart,  fall  over 
Mr.  Buchanan,  though  stQl  he  shook  his 
head  at  his  own  weakness,  and  was  slightly 
ashamed  to  make  a  memorandum  of  so 
unbusiness-like  a  concern. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"A  liankrupt^  a  prodigal  who  dare  scarce  show 
hia  head  on  the  Rialto ;  a  beggar,  that  was  used  to 
come  so  smug  on  the  mart.  Let  him  look  to  his 
bond.  He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer :  let  him  look 
to  his  bond.  He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a 
Christian  charity;    let  him  look   to  his  bond."  — 

MBBCHANT   OF   VENICE. 


A  FEW  days  after  this,  Martha  came  to 
Eklinburgh  according  to  her  appointment,  to 
meet  Harry's  principal  creditor,  accompanied 
by  Uncle  Sandy  who,  "  with  all  the  bairns," 
as  he  said,  was  to  return  home  to  Ayr  when- 
ever he  was  freed  from  his  attendance  on 
Martha. 


!  v»  Buugul  to  tike  [dace  in 
anieA  with 
payable  to  this 
It  MS  the  kst  of  his  own  four 


lb  ^^  ^v  •  ictin 
A^i^  «■  *Ae  nlae  of  Gaoney,"  ffld 
Anftaf  Ae  fiw  w  ax  Iboasaods  whidi 
W9T  1^  mmAhoasbed  rtsait  trf"  his  lift,i 
£-«i  firaar.  j*^  cntitlii^  its  possessor  to 
*  »  f^^^TW  pride.*  Uke  most  people,  whose 
incivm  ke  bmi  id  »CTiiTniihtioo  of  moneb, 
Mr.  ttan&to-  was  temUjr  afiud  of  risk, 
lad  IfTfc  from  speculation  with  the  most 
.T^-dei  hcnv.  Persuaded  at  first  toiavest 
!iB«  Bcnrr  in  ELutt's  mwtg^e,  because  Un<' 
was  tlw  most  scmre  of  banks,  his  eais  bad 
bwm  fcwnK  afiw,  nrr  since,  to  ev«n)  motsa 
^  atwi  bt  coidd  gkan  about  Hany;  ux* 
wliea  ib.  Macafister  beard  he  was  wild,  ^ 
i  fer  his  fbor  thousand  pounds.  TbcB 
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came  Harry's  death,  and  hearing  that  the 
property  was  left  only  in  the  hands  of 
women,  Mr.  Macalister  had  a  vague  notion 
that  he  had  power  to  sell  the  lands  of 
Allenders,  and  pay  himself,  very  probably 
making  a  profit  of  the  transaction ;  or  that 
he  mi^t,  if  he  would,  take  possession,  and 
become  Laird  of  Allenders  in  his  own  person ; 
but  he  had  never  mentioned  this  grand 
imagination  to  any  one,  though  it  invested 
him  with  a  visionary  importance,  which  sur- 
prised his  very  wife.  Yet  Macalister  was  by 
no  means  a  dishonest  man,  nor  one  who 
would  deliberately  set  about  benefiting  him- 
self by  dieating  his  neighbours  —  by  no 
means;  but  his  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
moaey  which  he  had  laboriously  earned, 
made  him  believe  that  all  this  was  in  his 
power. 

So  he  came  to  Lindsay's  ofiice  very  spruce 


m^^Jm^nH^  m  iMiw^i  aJ^rt-MI,  aaJ. 


flf  Hk  mm^.  or  fe£i«  Uut,  to 


^■■MtMiA  ihs  lohinii  t^Ti**  and 
iMmam    «f    liac^sler,    vheo 
i  kr  Hkefe   aUmd   his    office. 
Tbn   acaBv  vas   somewfast  takm  bj  sur- 
prsv  .  abi  -mkea  he  siv  the  deference  vith 
wilB3i  Sw  EawTcr  Roared  this  grareJookii^ 
WQamD.  K   ko*  (facp    moomiiie,    Macsiister 
ademi ;  tar  he  had  oerer  thought  of  "  (Ik 
ycier  portj — *  nenr,  except  is  natural  oppo- 
cesc  lod  whosuies  of  vhom  he,  in  >^^ 
•xoaeaaa  ot*  debtor  and  creditor,  bad  greatlj 
the  aairvrnge. 

-  1    have  been  thinking— IH  likely  i""' 
mv  mooey,  Miiss  Alkoders,"  said  Macalist^ 
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after  a  few  general  words  had  passed,  fol- 
lowed by  an  embarrassed  silence. 

"Mr.  Lindsay  will  pay  you  the  interest 
which  is  due,"  said  Martha ;  "  and  it  would 
be  a  convenience  to  us  if  you  did  not — 
at  least,  immediately — claim  your  money. 
The  works  for  whigh  it  was  borrowed  have 
not  had  time  yet  to  be  profitable;  but  a 
few  years  more,  I  trust — " 

''Ay,  Miss  Allenders;  but  it's  not  so 
easy  for  me  to  wait  a  few  years  more," 
said  Macalister,  briskly,  restored  to  his 
natural  self-importance  by  Martha's  request ; 
"  for  ye  see,  I  can  show  you  plainly — " 

But  what  Mr.  Macalister  could  have 
shown  plainly,  remained  for  ever  unknown 
to  Martha;  for  at  that  moment,  a  great 
commotion  arose  in  the  outer  office,  and 
the  door  of  this  room  thrown  violently 
open^  disclosed  the  ghost-like  face,  inflamed. 


bad  throwD  the 


room. 

lavobiDUrily,  i 
his  ctuur,  and 
visitant  from  tb 
with  a  grot  stri 
Her  tall,  angiilK 
head  shook,  half 
hatf  with  the  nit 
extreme  age.  31 
woollen  shawl,  a 
dim  ID  its  compl 
texture,   and  a  li 
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forward,  and  seizing  upon  Alexander  Muir, 
shook  him  till  herself  was  so  thoroughly 
shaken  that  she  scarcely  could  stand. 

"Did  I  no  tell  ye—did  I  no  warn  ye, 
Sandy  Muir,  that  I  would  pit  my  fit  yet 
on  his  turf,  that  thought  I  was  auld,  and 
wished  me  dead,  and  had  his  covetous  e'e 
on  my  siller  ?  I'm  saying  did  I  no  tell  ye  ? 
And  I'll  tell  ye  what,  strange  folk,"  said 
Miss  Jean,  turning  round  with  a  glittering 
smile  of  malice,  "  I'm  glad  the  reprobate's 
dead — that  am  I ! — for  now  hell  keep  nae 
honest  body  out  of  their  ain." 

Martha  started  from  her  seat  with  a 
violent  passion — ^mingled  of  burning  grief 
and  fury — in  her  face.  Her  hand  clenched, 
her  form  dilated — you  would  have  thought 
her  about  to  strike  down  at  her  feet  the 
incarnate  demon,  whose  laugh  of  shrill  mali- 
cious triumph  rang  over  Harry's  grave ;  and. 


«f  Mr  CoEsr  ko-  aot,  Mvtfaa;  cm^e  her 
■K.  Aa2  waaoB,  I  ay,  UcssFd  are  the 
JflW — UoEvrf  Mv  tke  nmp  gimns — blessed 
»  ifat  fwew  ftaAmet  md  sword,  thst  pte- 
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serves  innocent  bairns  from  living  to  be 
ev^ied  with  the  like  of  you  !" 

Andy  with  a  visible  tremble  of  indigna- 
tion shaking  his  whole  frame,  the  old  man 
sat  down,  unwitting  that  the  curse  he  had 
forbidden  Martha  to  speak,  was  implied  in 
his  own  denunciation. 

"  Let  them  laugh  that  win,"  said  Miss 
Jean;  "and  the  play's  no  played  out  yet, 
Sandy  Muir.  Where's  my  guid  siller? — 
and  where's  a'  the  books  and  papers  I 
furnished  to  yon  lawyer  chield,  to  make  out 
your  prodigal's  claim?  Weel,  he's  dead — 
he  has  nae  daim  noo — and  I  crave  to  ken 
wha's  the  heir  ?" 

"  His  son,"  said  Martha,  distinctly. 

"  His  son ! — wha's  his  son  ?  He  was 
naething  but  a  bit  callant  himsel.  Ay, 
Sandy,  my  man,  ye  thought  little  of  my 
skill  in  folk's  lives ;  ye  thocht  Jean  Calder 
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would  have  thrissels  growing  ower  her  ain 
head,  or  ever  there  came  a  gr^  hair  io 
Harry  Muir's!  What  are  ye  saying  tiD't 
noo,  Sandy?  No  unde  to  a  laird  noo — 
unde  to  naething,  but  six  feet  of  grass  and 
a  headstane !  I  saw  him  anoe  wi'  his  hair 
fleeing  in  the  wind,  and  his  laugh  that  ye 
could  have  heard  it  half  a  mile  off,  and 
me  hirpling  on  my  stafi^,  wi'  never  ane  look- 
ing ower  their  shouther  at  me.  I  kent  then 
in  my  heart,  that  auld  as  I  was  I  would 
see  him  dead  !  —  and  it's  true  this  day. 
Lad,  may  I  sit  down?  I've  oome  for  my 
siller." 

Lindsay  put  a  chair  towards  her  silently, 
and  she  half  fell  into  it,  half  voluntarily 
seated  herself.  Poor  respectable  Macalister 
stood  aghast,  afraid  of  her  wrinkled  hce, 
and  the  wild  gleam  in  her  frosty  eyes. 
Martha,  pressing  her  foot  upon  the  ground, 
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as  if  she  crushed  something  under  it,  and 
clenching  her  hands  together,  till  the  pain 
of  them  mingled  with  the  burning  pain  in 
her  heart,  bent  down  her  head  and  kept 
silence ;  while  Unde  Sandy,  elevating  him- 
self with  a  simple  indignant  dignity,  seemed 
about  to  speak  several  times,  but  for  a  sob 
which  choked  him,  and  which  he  would  not 
have  Miss  Jean  hear. 

"  I've  come  for  my  siller !"  repeated  Miss 
Jean,  stamping  her  foot  upon  the  ground, 
to  give  her  words  emphasis.  "  What  do  ye 
ca'  this  woman  ?  It's  Martha,  is't  ?  Wed, 
there's  little  about  her  for  onybody  to  envie, 
if  it  binna  her  bombazine.  Ye  would  gie  a 
hantle  for  the  yard  o'  that  now  ?  I  wonder 
ye  had  the  heart — a'  off  the  prodigal  callant's 
estate,  and  cheating  folk  that  he's  awn  lawful 
siller  to.  And  it's  no  as  if  ye  were  a  young 
lassie  either,  or  ane  to  be  set  off  wi'  the  like 
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o'  thae  vanities.     I  wonder  a  woman  come 
to  your  years  doesna  think  shame  !" 

"  Listen,  Auntie  Jean,"  said  Martha,  sud- 
denly raising  herself  and  speaking  quick,  as 
if  to  keep  the  resolution  whidi  she  had 
brought  to  this  pitch:  *^ There  is  nothing 
to  be  envied  in  me.  I  have  neither  youth, 
nor  good  looks,  nor  happiness — and  never 
had !  You  may  deal  with  me  on  equal 
terms :  I  am  able  to  give  you  as  much  as 
you  have  hitherto  got  for  this  money  of 
yours.  I  want  it,  and  you  want  the  income 
from  it — give  it  to  me  if  you  choose :  if  you 
do  not  choose,  withdraw  it  at  onoe,  without 
another  word.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  take  it  away, 
and  make  me  free  of  the  connexion  of  your 
name;  but  I  will  change  no  arrangement 
willingly.  Now,  take  your  choice ;  and  you. 
Sir,  do  the  same.     This  is  all  I  have  to  say." 
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And  Martha  turning  her  eyes  from  them, 
looked  to  Unde  Sandy,  who  kept  his  fixed 
upon  Miss  Jean,  and  was  still  painfully  com- 
posing himself  to  answer  her. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a  malig- 
nant, feeble  laugh,  '^there's  naething  to 
envie  in  you.  I  was  a  different  looking 
woman  to  you  in  my  young  days,  Martha 
Muir;  but  there  was  never  a  well-far'd  bit 
about  you  a'  your  life,  and  a  temper  like 
the  auld  enemy.  I  wish  you  nae  ill.  I 
wadna  gang  out  of  my  gate  to  do  eithe 
gude  or  ill  to  the  like  of  you,  for  I  dinna 
think  ye're  worth  my  pains;  but  mony's 
the  bonnie  lad,  and  mony's  the  bonnie 
lass  IVe  seen  hame  to  the  mools,  that 
took  their  divert  off  me — and  mony  a  ane 
m  see  yet,  for  a'  that  sneck-drawing  hy- 
pocrite says. 

**  Ay,"  said  Martha,  "  the  comely,  and  the 
blythe,  and  the  hopeful  die  away.     The  like 
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of  US  that  it  would  be  a  charity  to  take  out 
of  this  world,  live  all  our  days,  and  coand 
to  grey  hairs.  Ay,  auntie,  the  haims  are 
dying  night  and  morning — the  like  of  us 
lives  on !" 

"  But  bless  the  bairns,  Martha — Uess  them 
whom  the  Master  was  at  pains  to  Uess," 
cried  Uncle  Sandy,  his  eyes  shining  through 
tears.  ''  I  am  old,  too,  and  have  seen  sor- 
row ;  but  God  preserve  and  bless  the  gladness 
of  the  bairns  I" 

"  Ye're  but  a  bairn  yourself,  Sandy  Muir," 
said  Miss  Jean,  casting  upon  him  a  half- 
angry,  half-imbecile  glance  out  of  her  wan- 
dering eyes ;  '^  and  I've  gien  Mr.  Macer  a 
missive  about  your  twa  hunder  pounds. 
What  does  the  like  o'  you  want  wi'  siller  ? 
and  your  grand  house  and  garden,  my  bonnie 
man,  and  a'  the  young,  light-headed  gilpies 
ye  train  up  to  vanity  ?  Well  just  sec  how 
muckle  the  wives  and  the  weans  will  mind 
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about  you  in  Ayr,  when  ye're  gaun  frae  door 
to  door  wi'  a  mealpock  and  a  staff;  but  ye 
need  never  seek  frae  me/' 

The  old  man  rose  with  some  dignity: 
"  Martha,  my  woman,  this  does  not  become 
you  and  me,"  said  Uncle  Sandy,  "we  that 
have  grief  and  the  hand  of  God  upon  us,  are 
no  more  to  suffer  railing  than  to  return  it. 
These  -folk  have  heard  what  ye  had  to  say, 
and  you're  no  a  person  of  two  minds,  or 
many  words.  Let  us  go  back  to  our  sorrow- 
ful house,  and  our  bereaved  bairns,  with 
neithinr  malice  nor  curse  in  our  hearts,  leaving 
the  iIl-wiD  with  them  that  it  comes  from. 
Te  can  hear  their  answer,  Martha,  from  the 
gentleman.  Ye  have  said  what  ye  had  to 
say-" 

Almost  mechanically  Martha  rose  to  obey 
btm,  and  took  the  old  man's  arm.  But  after 
fihe  had  left  her  seat  and  taken  a  few  steps 
towards   the    door,    whither    Uncle    Sandy 
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sliddry  writers.  But,  man,  micht  ye  no  be 
mending  the  fire  the  time  ye're  glowering  at 
me  ?  the  tane's  as  easy  as  the  tither,  and  there's 
as  mony  coals  yonder  standing  in  the  scoop  as 
would  fill  my  bimker,  and  haud  me  gaun 
half  the  year.  Coals  maun  be  cheap  here 
away,  and  I  wadna  scruple  to  make  a  bleeze, 
if  you're  sure  the  lum's  dean;  but  I  aye 
keep  a  frugal  fire  at  hame :  I'm  a  very  careful 
woman.  Sandy,  do  ye  ken  ony  place  hereawa 
where  an  auld  body  could  get  a  sma'  cheap 
meal?  I'm  very  moderate  in  my  eating 
mysel,  but  travel  appetizes  even  a  fi*ail  person 
like  me ;  and  what  was  yon  ye  was  saying 
about  the  siller  ?" 

Lindsay  repeated  what  Martha  had  said  in 
a  few  words.  Mr.  Lindsay  did  not  by  any 
means  admire  this  occupation  of  his  ofiSce. 
But  Miss  Jean's  eyes  wandered  to  Martha, 
who  still  stood  silently  looking  on,  and  hold- 
ing her  uncle's  arm. 
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"  She's  DO  mudde  to  look  at,"  said  the 
old  woman,  bendmg  her  shrivelled  face  for- 
ward, "  but  I've  heard  the  voice  she  speaks 
wi'  afore,  and  it's  no  like  a  fremd  voioe. 
Canna  ye  tell  me  what  ye  said  about  the  sQIer 
yoursel,  instead  of  standing  there  like  a  stane 
figure?  and  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  honest 
man,  now  ye  have  gotten  on  the  ooals." 

This  was  addressed  to  Macalister,  who  very 
humbly,  and  with  a  look  of  fright  at  Lindsay, 
had  replenished  the  fire  at  Miss  Jean's  com- 
mand. He  now  obeyed  her  again,  with 
instant  submission,  feeling  himsdf  a  very 
small  person,  and  altogether  forgetful  of  his 
imaginary  grandeur. 

Martha  repeated  her  former  words,  where 
she  stood,  holding  the  arm  of  Unde  Sandy — 
and  Unde  Sandy,  still  perceptibly  trembling, 
averted  his  head  with  a  simple  pride  sod 
dignity,  and  held  Martha's  arm  dosely  in  his 
own,  as  if  with  an  impulse  of  protection. 
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"  As  kng  as  ye  gie  me  fifty  pounds  by  the 
year,  ye  can  keep  the  siller  till  I  hear  of  mair 
for  it,"  said  Miss  Jean,  at  last ;  **  but  where 
ane  fityours  ye,  and  does  ye  charity,  ye  might 
show  a  decent  respect.  Woman,  there's  the 
like  o'  you  that  never  was  weel-favoured  nor 
yet  young,  nor  had  as  guid  a  wit  in  your 
bain  buik  as  I  hae  in  my  little  finger ;  but 
ane  bows  to  ye,  and  anither  gies  ye  a  baud  o' 
their  arm,  and  a'  body  civil,  as  if  ye  were 
something — when  ye're  naething  but  a  smgle 
woman,  without  a  penny  in  your  purse,  and 
needing  to  work  for  your  bread  day  by  day. 
But  never  ane,  if  it  binna  whiles  a  stranger, 
like  him  that  put  me  in  the  inside  of  the 
coach,  says  a  guid-e'en  or  a  guid*day  to  me ; 
«id  when  I'm  useless  m'  my  journey,  it's  no 
apples  and  flagons  to  keep  my  heart,  but 
fechting  and  contentions  that  I  never  could 
bide — for  a'  body  turns  on  me." 

And  the  poor  old  woman  mumbled  and 
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sobbed,  and  put  up  a  great  diogy  handker- 
chief ta  her  eyes. 

Unde  Sandy's  offence  was  gone — he  could 
not  see  a  semUance  of  distress  without  an 
effort  to  relieve  it. 

*'  I'll  take  ye  in  a  coadi  to  a  decent  place, 
Miss  Jean/'  said  Alexander  Muir,  *'  and  bid 
them  take  care  of  ye,  and  see  ye  safe  hame, 
and  be  at  all  the  charges,  if  youll  just  think 
upon  your  evil  ways,  and  take  tent  to  your 
ain  life,  and  harm  the  young  and  the  heedless 
nae  mair." 

'*  He  thinks  Fm  a  witch,  the  auld  haverel," 
said  Miss  Jean,  looking  up  with  a  harsh 
laugh;  ''but  never  you  heed,  Sandy,  well 
gree ;  and  ye  can  tell  the  folk  to  take  me  an 
inside  place  in  the  coach,  and  111  take  care 
mysel  to  see  they  settle  for  a'  thing,  and  IH 
gang  away  the  mom ;  so  ye  can  gie  them  the 
siller — or  I'll  take  charge  of  it  and  pay  them 
mysel — its  a'  the  same  to  me." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this ; 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  sahiug  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are. 

SHAKSPBRS. 

And  Martha  had  to  meet  lesser  creditors 
to  whom  Harry  owed  smaller  amounts  for 
trifles  of  his  own  wardrobe,  of  fiimiture,  and 
other  inconsiderable  things.  But  the  sum 
they  came  to  altogether  was  far  from  incon- 
siderable. Unde  Sandy,  who  steadily  at- 
tended and  supported  her,  was  grieved 
sometimes  by  the  bitter  and  harsh  passion 
with  which   she  received   the  faintest  word 
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which  imphed  blame  of  Harry.  In  every 
other  particular  Martha  appeared  a  chast^ied 
and  sober  woman ;  in  this  the  fire  and  pride 
of  her  nature  blazed  with  an  unchecked 
fierceness  which  grieved  the  gentler  spirit 
Within  himself  there  was  some&ing  also 
which  sprang  up  with  instinctive  haste  to 
defend  the  memory  of  Harry ;  but  Martha's 
nervous  impatience  of  the  most  remote  im- 
plied blame,  and  the  headlong  fiery  pas^on 
with  which  she  threw  herself  upon  any  one 
who  attempted  this,  made  the  old  man  uneasy. 
And  people  who  eucountered  Martha's  anger 
did  not  know  its  strange  inconsistenc}',  nor 
could  have  believed  how  well  she  was  aware 
of  Harry's  faults,  or  how  in  her  heart  she 
condemned  them;  but  Martha  had  devoted 
her  life  to  restore  to  Harry's  memory  the 
honour  he  had  lost  in  his  person,  and  whoso 
struck  at  him,  struck  at  her  very  life. 
They  were  walking  home  on  their  return — 
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for  the  carriage  was  already  sold — and  John, 
who  had  not  yet  got  another  place,  carried 
their  little  travelling-bags  behind  them.  ^  It 
was  a  bright  November  day,  not  very  cold, 
but  dear  and  beautiful,  and  the  sunshine  lay 
calmly  like  a  glory  on  the  head  of  Demeyet^ 
crowning  him  against  his  will,  though  even 
he  bore  the  honour  more  meekly  than  in  the 
dazzling  days  of  summer.  The  air  was  so 
dear,  that  you  could  see  the  white  houses 
dustering  at  his  feet,  and  hear  the  voices  of 
distant  farm-yards  on  every  side,  miles  away, 
making  a  continual  sound  over  the  country, 
which  seemed  to  lie  in  a  silent  trance  of 
listening ;  and  from  this  little  height  which 
the  road  descends,  you  can  see  the  blue 
smoke  of  Allenders  curling  over  the  bare 
trees,  and  make  out  that  the  sunshine  glances 
upon  some  bright  childish  heads  under  the 
stripped  walnut  on  the  lawn.  Unde  Sandy, 
looking  towards  it,  prays  gentle  prayers  in 
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his  heart — sprays  to  the  God  of  the  fatherless, 
the  widow,  the  distressed — rto  Him  who 
hiessed  the  children  in  His  arms,  and  wept 
with  the  sisters  of  the  dead;  and  has  his 
good  heart  lightened  and  comforted,  knowing 
who  it  is  to  whom  he  has  in  faith  committed 
the  charge  of  these  helpless  ones ;  and  the  old 
man  has  a  smile  upon  his  face^  and  many  a 
word  of  tender  kindness  in  his  heart,  to 
comfort  the  "  bairns  "  at  home — ^for  they  are 
all  bairns  to  him. 

But  other  thoughts  bum  at  the  heart  of 
Martha,  as  she  walks  onward  by  his  side. 
Unawares  and  unconsciously  her  soul  shud- 
ders at  the  sunshine  —  hates  with  fierce 
impatience  the  voices  and  cheerful  hum  of 
ordinary  life,  which  grow  audible  as-  they 
approach  Maidlin,  and  shrinks  from  returning 
home — ^home,  where  that  one  ^'acant  place 
and  absent  voice,  makes  her  heart  desolate 
for  ever.    Through  her  bitter  repinings,  Miss 
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Jean's  exultation  passes  with  a  ghastly  terror, 
and  Martha  shivers  to  think  that  this  unholy 
age  may  come  upon  het*,  and  has  her  heart 
full  of  questionings  almost  impious.  That 
this  old  woman,  envious,  degraded  and 
miserable,  should  be  spared  in  the  earth  to 
see  many  a  hopeful  head  laid  low ;  that  poor 
old  Dragon,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  should 
live  on  from  day  to  day,  and  see  the  children 
die ;  that  she  herself  should  remain,  and 
Harry  be  taken  away.  Martha  said,  "  Why  ? 
why?'^  and  groaned  within  herself,  and  was 
burdened,  hating  the  very  light,  and  shrink- 
ing with  burning  impatience  from  the 
respectful  looks  and  half-spoken  sympathies 
of  these  cottar  women  at  Maidlin  Cross. 
She  'could  not  accept  sympathy ;  she  turned 
away  with  loathing  from  all  except  those 
who  immediately  shared  her  sorrow ;  and 
even  them  she  bore  with  sometimes  pain- 
fully— ^for  who  could  understand  her  grief? 
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AtttfHK  fioT  unbhflMd  grief  bunuf 
Boe  a  ta^Mst — ind  «  sullen  fljoom 
I's  ftoe  IS  she  averted  her 
I  steadil;,  dosing  ha 
natural  sounds  nluch 
her  with  m  much 
than  usual,  that  ther 
mind  into  ren'  fvPi- 
*  TW  ipiril  of  the  Lonl  Ifft  SauL  and  an 
c«i  i^pil  fivm  die  Lord  troubled  him."  It 
«»  »  vitk  Martha  dow. 

Lidt  XIaiT  noctoD  has  be^  kArning 
»  Jii  t»  mike  a  curtsey — for  she  is  to  go  to 
Mbool  for  the  first  time  to-morrow  ;  and  hff 
l^g  sBtcr,  Mjsie,  says  the  young  ladid 
eartscT  whm  the;  enter  the  school-room  at 
BWiucjge.  Mary  has  bhie  eyes,  litQe  ruddf 
%»,  ahrap  parted  l^  two  BtnaD  white  teetb. 
which  appear  betwera  them ;  and  cbeds. 
wlach  the  sun  has  ripened,  according  to  his 
pkason^  aH  the  summer  through.     In  bff 
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KtUe  woollen  frock  and  dean  blue  pinafore, 
Mary  has  been  practising  her  new  acquire- 
ment at  the  Cross.  She  is  only  four  years 
old,  and  has  a  licence  which  the  elder  chil- 
dren have  not ;  so  little  Mary  rises  up  from 
ibe  step  of  the  Cross  on  which  she  has  just 
seated  herself  for  a  rest,  and  coming  forward 
with  h^  small  steps,  pauses  suddenly  on  the 
road  before  Martha,  folds  her  little  bare  hands 
on  her  breast,  and  looking  up  with  the  sweet 
frank  childish  face,  and  the  two  small  teeth 
fully  revealed  by  her  smile  of  innocent  satis- 
faction, makes  h^  little  curtsey  to  the  lady, 
and  stands  still  to  be  approved  with  the 
confidence  of  her  guileless  years. 

Upon  Martha's  oppressed  heart  this  falls 
like  a  blow  under  which  she  staggers,  scarcely 
knowing  for  the  moment  from  whence  the 
shock  comes.  Suddenly  standing  still,  and 
grasping  at  the  old  man's  arm  to  support 
herself,  she   looks    at   the  child — the   child 
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who  lifts  up  her  sweet  littie  simple  fiu^e,  widi 
its  smiKng  parted  lips  and  sunny  eyes,  and 
look  of  perfect  trust  and  innocence.  Litde 
Mary  wits  not  that  there  are  in  the  woild 
such  despairs  and  bitternesses  as  blind  the 
yery  heart  in  Martha's  breast ;  and  Martha's 
breast  heaves  with  a  great  sob  as  this  sudden 
stroke  &Us  upon  her.  The  old  woman's 
haggard  face,  with  its  ghostly  triumph,  disap- 
pears from  her  mind — ^herself,  heavy  with  the 
grief,  whidi  is  greater  than  every  other,  passes 
away  from  her  relieved  sight.  Standing  still 
in  perfect  silence,  a  sudden  burst  of  natural 
emotion  which  sweeps  away  all  evil  things 
before  it,  faUs  upon  her  (is  from  the  skies — 
a  strong  revulsion,  like  the  witched  mariner: 


<e 


O  happy  living  things  I  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare. 
A  spring  of  Jove  gushed  from  my  heart. 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware  : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware." 
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The  tears  came  in  floods  irrestrainable  to 
Martha's  eyes,  and  with  another  long  sob, 
she  snatched  up  the  child  in  her  arms,  kissed 
its  little  innocent,  surprised  face^  and  covering 
her  own  with  her  veil,  hurried  away.  But 
she  had  blessed  them  unaware — blessed  all 
God's  creatures  out  of  a  full  heart,  acquiesc- 
ing in  that  mysterioiis  love  which  apportions 
all  things  ;  and  the  natural  sounds  and  sights 
were  gall  to  her  no  longer,  and  the  burden 
fell  from  her  neck.  All  the  way  home  she 
hid  her  tears,  and  restrained  the  sound  of  her 
weeping  so  far  as  possible ;  but  Uncle  Sandy 
saw  and  wondered,  that  Martha  was  indeed 
weeping  like  a  child. 

Two  days  after.  Uncle  Sandy  with  his 
femily  went  to  Ayr.  They  were  to  stay  a 
month,  Martha  said,  and  Agnes  and  Rose 
acquiesced  very  quietly.  What  did  it  matter 
where  these  pensive,  sorrowful  days  were 
spent  ?     But  Agnes  went  away,  occupied  with 
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*  Side  Dccessiry  cares  for  her  owo  ddi- 
bealtb,  mad  for  the  cfaCdron,  who  oev 
as  BMid  to  itteod  them ;  nod  Rose, 
I  the  care  of  all  the  Httk  part]r,iuid 
■D  s(£dtudes  and  r«spoasibiU&s 
k»  hMmi*  bcr,  and  could  even  sometinus 
«Ki|K  with  ft  8%h  into  her  own  dmio- 
ijuBuli),  lod  be  diarmcd  into  a  giBtcfiil 
npocc  ;  while  Lrttie  and  Katie  Calder,  could 
scandr  rvfirrss  a  ceitaia  childish  excitemeot 
in  prospect  of  the  journey,  and  were  in  tbor 
fiiD  oithusiasm  about  new  stitches,  and  the 
wwk  they  were  to  do  in  Ayr  to  hdp  Maitbi. 
AH  had  some  such  new-awakoied  interest  to 
rdiere  the  strain  of  canstant  grief,  as  hu- 
man cnatures  mercifully  find  when  God  lavs 
upon  them  the  heaviest  of  His  chastisaneuts- 
But  they  went  away,  and  1^  Martha  with 
her  one  mud  Mysie,  and  the  poor  old  Dra- 
gon, in  a  house  peopled  with  continual 
reminders  of  Hany — alone. 
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And  as  she  lay  upon  her  hed  awake, 
through  these  gloomy,  solitary  nights,  and 
dreamed  of  footsteps  on  the  stair,  and  myste- 
rious siblings  through  her  silent  room,  the 
strong  heart  of  Martha  trembled.  What  if 
the  spirit  hovering  by  her,  struggled  in  those 
inarticulate  breathings  to  communicate  some- 
thing to  the  dull  human  sense,  which  cannot 
hear  the  delicate  voices  out  of  the  unseen 
country  ?  What  if  Harry — the  true  Harry 
— not  him  they  laid  under  the  sod  in  the 
churchyard  of  Maidlin — was  straining  his 
grands  spiritual  faculties  by  her  side,  to 
attain  to  the  old  mortal  voice  which  only  she 
could  hear,  and  tell  her  what  mercy  God  had 
communicated  to  his  soul,  and  where  its 
dwelling  was  ?  And  Martha  held  h^  breath 
and  listened,  and  with  a  throb  of  deeper  grief 
was  sensible  of  this  thrill  of  fear  which  re- 
minded her  how  great  a  gulf  and  separation 
lay    now  between  her  and  the  dead — a  gulf 
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'?er:r?  which  the  human  spirit  fainted,  re- 
fusing to  froQt  the  forbidden  mysteiy  whi€h 
jec  Its  restless,  coiious  thoughts  assaS  on 
everv  side.  But  in  the  broad  daylight  many 
a  time  there  seemed  to  Martha  an  eye  upon 
hor  which  benumbed  her  like  a  speD — ^a  con- 
scious presence  gcnng  with  her  as  she  went 
and  came,  sitting  sflent  by  her  side,  fixing 
upon  her  constantly  this  fascinating  eye. 

M-ran while     eventhin^:     extraneous    was 
cit  irei  away  fr^mi  their  now  simple  and  plain 
e:jtablishnient.      John    was    gone — and  Mr. 
Bu^.hinan's    money  lodged    in    the   Stirling 
Bank  r^-stored  credit  and  respectability  to  the 
steady  and   continuous  care  which  began  to 
rule  over  Harry's  fields.     At   Martha's  years 
there   is  difficulty  in  learning  an  altogether 
new  occupation,  and  this   was  of  itself  dis- 
tasteful and  outre  to  a  woman ;  but  some- 
times,   though     ever}'     one    respected  her 
presence,  it  happened  that  she  heard  indif- 
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ferent  people  speak  of  "  poor  Allendcrs,"  of 
the  "  warning  "  of  his  death  as  Gilbert  called 
ity  or  of  the  shipwreck  of  his  life.  And  this, 
which  brought  the  burning  blood  to  Martha's 
face,  inspired  her  with  power  to  overcome 
every  obstacle.  Harry — who  in  her  heart 
needed  no  name — he  had  been  too  long  the 
acknowledged  centre  there — it  was  to  Mar- 
tha the  bitterest  pain  to  speak  of  him  to  the 
uninterested  and  careless  who,  presuming  on 
her  mention  of  him,  plied  her  with  allusions 
to  her  brother,  till  her  impatient  sorrow  could 
have  turned  upon  them,  and  struck  them 
down  even  with  a  blow.  But  even  this 
Martha  schooled  herself  to  bear — schooled 
herself  to  tell  the  men  with  whom  her  neces- 
sary business  brought  her  into  contact,  that 
this  was  Harry's  wiU  and  that  his  intention ; 
that  he  had  proposed  this  work,  and  that 
charity,  which  she  was  bound  to  carry  out,  and 
would.     Gradually  these  people  came  to  look 
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upon  him  with  a  visioDary  reverence — this 
spirit  of  the  dead  whose  intentions  lived  in  a 
wiU  so  strong  and  unvarying;  and  his  own 
weakness  passed  away,  and  was  forgotten,  in 
the  strength  which  placed  itself,  like  a  monu- 
ment, upon  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Here  is  no  change  but  such  as  comes  in  me. 

OLD   PLAT, 

Maggie  McGilliyrat  dips  no  longer  in 
the  wintry  sunshine  at  her  mother's  door. 
Pbor  little  foolish  girl,  she  has  married  a 
cotton-spinner,  and  at  eighteen  has  a  baby, 
and  many  cares  upon  the  head  which  used  to 
stoop  imder  the  light  as  she  sang  the  ^*  Lea 
Rig,"  and  clipped  at  her  web.  And  Bessie 
McGillivray,  who  has  succeeded  Maggie,  has 
no  such  heart  for  either  the  work  or  the  song, 
but  drawls  out  the  one  dismally,  and  idles 
about  the  other,  and  thinks  it  would  be  a 
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BoMc  m  "  fhhifi ,"  ac  ber  motbci  fi]^ 
«d  prdas  aHiae  at  the  finside  ti^, 
Ihoagb  the  smiUDe  ooows  down  mdlM 
lad  wwn  tiirwigli  the  Nor^aba-  log;  » 
ttat  dw  Heae  frotn  Mn.  Roger's  pailour 
window  lows  oim  of  its  roost  pkssasl 
features,  when  there  is  notfaing  to  look  to 
opposite,  but  the  idle  light  Ijing  on  the  stones 
at  Peter  McGillinay's  door. 

Mrs.  McGarvie's  Tiger,  still  tawny  and 
truculent,  winks  in  the  sun,  as  be  sits  upon 
the  parcmeot,  confronting  it  with  his  fierce 
red  eyes.  But  Mrs.  McGarvie's  red-haired 
Rob  has  gone  to  Port  Philip  to  make  his 
fortune  in  the  bush,  and  pretty  Uttle  Hdea 
has  uodergone  the  universal  destiny,  and  b 
married.  There  is  change  everywhere  with- 
out— new  names  on  the  Port  Oundas  Road — 
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new  houses  springing  up  about  its  adjacent 
streets;  but  Mrs.  Rodger's  parlour,  where 
Agnes  and  Rose,  and  Uncle  Sandy,  with  the 
children,  are  now  assembled,  though  a  long 
succession  of  tenants  have  passed  through  it 
since  they  left  it,  remains  still  the  same. 

And  still  the  same  is  gaunt  Mrs.  Rodger 
in  her  widow's  cap— genteel  and  grim,  terrible 
to  taxgatherers,  and  innocent  men  of  gas  and 
water;  and  Miss  Rodger,  care-worn,  faded 
and  proud ;  and  the  prim  Miss  Jeanie.  But 
*'  Johnnie,"  in  his  chimney  comer,  has  begun 
to  be  moved  to  better  things  than  this  per- 
petual idleness;  and  though  he  has  not  reached 
so  far  as  to  overcome  himself,  and  his  false 
and  unwholesome  shame,  he  is  approaching  to 
this  better  state ;  and  a  great  clumsy  good- 
natiu*ed  lodger  pays  persevering  court  to  Miss 
Aggie.  The  hoyden  is  decidedly  reluctant, 
and  resists  and  rejects  him  stoutly — but  it  is 
no  use,  for  this  is  her  fate. 
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And  Agnes  with  the  bright  hair  all  hiddm 
undar  her  widow's  cap,  sits  down  by  the  win- 
dow with  her  baby  in  her  lap,  and  bending 
over  it,  attending  to  its  wants,  lets  her  tears 
hSl  silendy  upon  its  frodc,  and  on  the  Ut& 
round  arms  which  stretch  up  to  her,  till  a 
violent  paroxysm  comes  upon  her,  and  she 
has  to  leave  the  infant  to^Rose,  and  steal  awqr 
into  the  inner  room  ^*  to  compose  hersdf,'*  as 
she  says — ^in  reality  to  sob  and  weep  her 
strength  away,  and  be  exhausted  into  com- 
posure. Poor  little  imconsdous  child,  upon 
whom  this  heavy  baptism  falls !  for  now,  one 
by  one,  over  the  little  hands  with  which  he 
strokes  her  cheek,  steal  the  tears  of  Rose.  It 
was  unwise  of  them  to  come  here ;  the  place 
is  too  full  of  memories. 

By  a  way  which  Violet  has  often  clambered 
up  in  the  summer  nights  long  ago,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  high  field  which,  closely 
bordering  upon  Mrs.  Rodger's  house,  b  level 
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with  the  bed-room  windows.  Here  in  the 
dusk,  when  the  night  cold  has  scarcely  set  in, 
and  one  star  trembles  in  the  misty  sky,  strays 
Lettie's  friend,  Mr.  John,  pondering  over 
many  things ;  and  here  comes  little  thought- 
ful Lettie,  to  search  the  old  comers,  where  she 
used  to  find  them,  for  one  remaining  gowan, 
and  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  this  place  which 
is  like  home.  From  the  edge  of  the  field  you 
can  look  she^  down  upon  the  road  with  its 
din  and  constant  population,  and  upon  the 
lights  gleaming  scantily  in  those  little  nooks 
of  streets  about  the  Cowcaddens,  where  Violet 
knows  every  shop.  From  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  close  upon  the  dangerous  brink 
where  it  makes  abrupt  and  precipitous  descent 
into  a  great  quarry,  comes  the  sound  of  those 
distinct  measured  strokes,  broken  by  con- 
tinual exclamations  and  laughter,  with  which 
two  stout  servants  beat  a  carpet  The  dust 
18  out  oi  it  long  ago,  but  still  their  rods 
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resound  in  quick  time  on  dther  side,  and 
their  voices  chime  in  unison ;  and  now  they 
trail  it  over  the  dark  fragrant  grass,  and 
stealing  to  the  edge  call  to  the  passengers 
below,  who  start  and  look  around  in  amaze- 
ment, and  would  not  discover  whence  the 
voice  comes,  but  for  the  following  laugh, 
which  reveals  the  secret.  And  by  and  bye  a 
"lad"  or  two,  and  some  passing  mill  g^ 
scramble  up  the  broken  ascent  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  road ;  and  often  will  the  mis- 
tress look  from  her  door  in  dismay,  and  the 
master  call  from  the  window,  before  Janet  and 
Betsy  lift  their  carpet  from  the  grass,  and 
recollect  that  it  is  "  a'  the  hours  of  the  nicht," 
and  that  there  are  a  hundred  things  to  do 
when  they  return. 

But  Lettie  puts  her  hand  softly  into  Mr. 
John's  hand,  and  begins  to  answer,  with 
many  tears,  his  questions  about  Harry ;  and 
tells  him  how  Martha  is  to  do  ever}tbiog 
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that  Harry  wanted  to  be  done,  and  that  they 
are  aU  to  work  at  the  '*  opening,"  and  Katie 
Calder  is  to  stay  at  Allenders;  but  neither 
of  them  are  to  go  to  school  at  Blaelodge  any 
more.  Violet  does  not  quite  know  what 
makes  her  so  confidential,  and  has  a  com- 
punction even  while  she  speaks,  and  thinks 
Martha  would  not  be  pleased — ^but  yet  she 
speaks  on. 

"  And  we're  all  to  be  busy  and  work  at 
the  opening;  for  Martha  says  we  need  not 
think  shame,"  said  Lettie;  ''and  Katie  and 
me  will  be  able  to  help  to  keep  the  house, 
Mr.  John ;  and  Rose  says  it's  better  to  work 
than  be  idle,  and  it  keeps  away  ill  thoughts ; 
but  I  like  best  to  think  it's  lane,  without 
working,  or  to  read  books— only  I've  read 
all  the  books  in  Allenders,  and  I'm  no  to  be 
idle  any  more." 

"  You  see  I'm  aye  idle  yet,  Lettie,"  said 
John. 
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"  Ob  ret  i  but  tbm  70U  nerer  aeei — wi 
jDu'n  ne  boeo,"  aid  Lettie.  hastOy ;  for  la 
^  luetic  Mr.  iobsi  was  la  institittno,  aod  his 

BM^  was  put  of  himself — m  thing 
i  quite  b^ood  dwcMBrioo,  aad  uochange- 
•fak. 

Bot  »  hiimiag  bhtsh  oune  orer  John 
Body's  £kcr,  in  the  darkness,  and  IjUJOt 
saw  instinctirdT  that  his  feelings  wise 
vooDded.  This  IntMight  upon  her  a  strange 
cmbanassmeDt ;  and  whik  anxioiisly  casting 
about  for  something  to  saj,  which  should 
diange  this  painAil  Bubject,  she  Mi  into  a 
iby  silence — which  was  only  fandcm  at  bst 
faj  til.  John  hiiDsdC 

"  No,  Lettie,  I  hare  not  been  ahnys  idk^ 
and  I  kave  need,"  said  the  roosed  man; 
"and  when  I  hear  a  Httle  thing  like  yott 
speaking  about  work,  and  hdpiog  to  keep  a 
house,  it  makes  me  think  diame  of  mys^ 
Lettie.     You  and  your  sisters,  that  might  be 
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SO  different,  working  for  your  bread — and 
me  this  way !" 

"Ay,  but  Miss  Jeanie  and  Miss  Aggie 
work  more  than  we  do,"  said  Lettie,  simply. 

For  always  it  is  the  angel  from  heaven, 
miracukus  and  strange,  and  not  the  dafly 
revelations  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which 
these  bewitched  natures  think  will  rouse  them. 
Miss  Jeanie  and  Miss  Aggie^  with  all  their 
little  vanities,  had  hearts  sincere  in  this  point, 
and  full  of  gracious  unconscious  humility. 
TTiejf  never  reminded  the  idler,  that  they 
woriLed  for  him;  never  thought  that  they 
were  pinched  and  restrained,  in  the  ostenta- 
tions they  held  so  dear,  because  "  Johnnie^ 
hung  a  burdoi  on  their  hands ;  never  ^)ecu- 
lated,  indeed,  on  the  question  at  all,  nor 
dreamed  of  giving  reasons  to  themselves  for 
the  spontaneous  natural  impulse,  which  made 
this  self-sacrifice  unawares.  And  he  himself 
never  realized  it  either ;  but  he  was  struck 
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with  the  devotion  of  Martha  and  her  house- 
hold.   This,  unusual,  strange — a  thing  he  did 
not  see  every  day — moved  him ;  the  other  had 
scarcely  occurred  to  him  when  Lettie  spoke. 
They  left   Glasgow   the    next    day;   for 
neither  Agnes  nor  Rose  could  bear  to  remain 
in  this  house,  so  familiar  to  them  of  old ;  and 
they  did  not  return  to   Mrs.  Rodger's  on 
their  way   home;    but  when    Miss   Aggie 
married  the  lumbering  lodger,  and  came  to 
be  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Firth,  at 
Alloa,  and  received  her  sister  as  a  visitor, 
Miss  Jeanie  made  a  pilgrimage  to  AUenders, 
and  told  them,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
Johnnie,  now  a  clerk  with  a  Port  Dundas 
merchant,  had  said  to  her,  that  «Ac  should 
never  want  while  he  had  anything,  and  bad 
given  her  money  to  buy  the  expensii?«  un- 
suitable upper  garment  she  wore.    Poor  Miss 
Jeanie,    with   her   vanities   and    simplicities, 
never  discovered  that  he  owed  Aer  gratitude ; 
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but  for  these  words  of  kindness  she  was  tear- 
fully grateful  to  him. 

The  month  at  Ayr  passed  very  quietly. 
In  this  winter  weather  Unde  Sandy's  little 
company  of  workers  could  no  longer  visit  the 
leafless  garden ;  and  though  there  was  some- 
times a  great  fire  made  in  the  kitchen,  and  a 
special  lamp  lighted  for  them,  yet  their  own 
fireside,  the  old  man  thought,  was  the  most 
suitable  place  for  them  now.  So  the  family 
were  almost  perfectly  alone  ;  left  to  compose 
themselves  into  those  quiet  days  which  were 
but  the  beginning  of  a  subdued  and  chastened 
life.  And  Uncle  Sandy  did  for  them  now, 
what  Martha  was  wont  to  do  through  the 
terrible  time  which  preceded  Harry's  death. 
He  read  to  them  sometimes ; — sometimes  he 
was  himself  their  book  and  reader ;  and  from 
his  long  experience,  the  young  hearts,  fainting 
under  this  great  sorrow,  learned  how  many 
trials  life  can  live  through,   and  were  unwil- 
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pass  away.  Bn 
their  sorrow,  ant 
returoing  gladn« 
curls  of  her  brij 
■wear  this  widow'i 
and  Rose  grew 
aud  believed  she 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

A  gloomy  piece  this  morning  with  it  brings ; 
The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his  head. 

ROMBO    AND   JULIB      T. 

It  was  December,  cold  and  dreary,  when 
the  family  returned  to  Allenders.  Their 
very  return  was  a  renewal  of  the  first  soirow 
to  both  themselves  and  Martha.  They 
came,  and  Harry  was  not  there  to  wel- 
come them;  they  had  never  before  felt  so 
bitterly  his  absent  place;  they  came,  but 
Harry  came  not  with  them — and  Martha's 
rery  voice  of  welcome  was  choked  with  her 
mguish  for  the  dead. 

There   had    been   much   discussion   with 
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Unde  Sandy,  whom  they  wore  all  anxious 
to  induce  to  return  to  Allenders,  and  remain 
with  them  there.      The   old  man  did  not 
consent.     Reluctant  as  he  was  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them  now,  his  own  old  house 
and  neighbourhood  were  parts  of  his  gentie 
nature.     He  could  not  leave  them — cook/ 
not  refinquish  bis  universal  charge  of  ''the 
bairns,"  nor  deprive  his  young  embroiderers 
of  the  air  and  sunshine,  to  which  no  one 
else   might  think  of  admitting  them.     So 
Unde  Sandy  brought  his  charge  to  Glasgow, 
and  bade  them  an  affectionate  ferewell,  pro- 
mising a  yearly  visit  to  Menders ;  but  he 
could  not  give  up  his  little  solitary  home. 

They  settled  immediately  into  the  monoto- 
nous and  still  order  of  their  future  life. 
Martha's  room,  where  there  were  few  things 
to  suggest  painful  remembrances,  they  nia(fe 
a  little  work-room ;  and  here  Agnes  aiwl 
Rose  sat  by  the  window  at  their  work,  and 
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Lettie  and  her  little  companion  learned  their 
lessons,  and  laboured  with  varying  industry 
—now  enthusiastic — now  slack  and  languid, 
at  the  ^^  opening,"  in  which  they  were  soon 
skilled.  And  Martha,  returning  wearied 
from  business  out  of  doors,  or  in  the  library, 
came  up  here  to  take  off  her  outer  wrap* 
pings,  and  begin  to  the  other  labour  which 
called  for  her.  And  Lettie  on  the  carpet, 
and  Katie  on  her  little  stool,  kept  up  a 
running  conversation,  which  sometimes  gave 
a  passing  moment  of  amusement  to  the 
sadder  elder  hearts;  and  little  Harry  played 
joyously,  beguiling  his  sad  young  mother 
into  momentary  smiles ;  and  the  baby  began 
to  totter  on  his  little  feet,  and  make  daring 
journeys  from  the  arms  of  Martha  into  his 
mother's ;  and  gradually  there  grew  to  be 
a  certain  pensive  pleasure  in  their  evening 
walk,  and  they  roused  themselves  to  open 
the  window,  when  the  little  Leith   steamer 
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shot  past  under  the  tHees;  and  every  day 
filled  itself  with  its  own  world  of  duty, 
and  passed  on — slowly,  it  is  true — ^but  less 
drearily  than  at  the  first. 

No  one  grudged  now,  nor  mixed  ill-feeliDg 
in  the  emulation  with  which  neighbouring 
agriculturists  watched  the  fields  of  ABenden. 
Something  of  fear  and  solemn  awe  startled 
the  very  labourers  in  these  fields  when 
Martha  passed  them,  assiduous  and  diligent 
in  all  the  work  she  set  herself  to  do.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  her — she  did  not  im- 
press them  with  more  than  the  respect 
which  they  gave  willingly  as  her  right ;  but 
there  was  something  solemn  in  a  repn^ 
sentative  of  the  dead — a  person  living,  as 
it  seemed,  but  to  carry  out  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  another  who  had  passed 
away.  The  stir  and  thrill  of  renewed  and 
increased  industry  came  again  upon  Maid- 
lin  Cross.     It  was  true  they  had  no  model 
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cottages  yet,  but  the  land  lay  marked  out 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cross^  where  Harry's 
new  houses  were  to  be;  and  Armstrong 
thought  Miss  Allenders  had  answered  him 
almost  fiercely,  when  he  proposed  to  plough 
this  land,  and  enclose  it  in  a  neighbouring 
field.  No — it  was  Harry's  will  those  houses 
should  be  built,  and  built  they  must  be, 
when  justice  and  right  permitted;  and  it  soon 
came  to  be  known  in  Maidlin,  where  Harry  in 
his  careless  good-humour  had  promised  any- 
thing without  bestowing  it,  that  it  needed 
but  a  hint  of  this  to  Martha  to  secure  the 
favour.  And  the  works  went  on  steadily 
and  prosperously,  and  with  a  wise  bold- 
ness Martha  drew  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's 
thousand  pounds.  Armstrong,  no  longer 
driven  to  the  sad  alternative  of  doing 
nothing,  or  actmg  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, became  emboldened,  and  was  no 
longer  afraid  to  be  now  and   then  respon- 
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sible;  and  AUender  Mains  became  a  great 
farm-steading,  and  began  to  send  off  droves 
to  Stirling  market,  and  Falkirk  tryste,  and 
was  managed  as  the  caatious  Armstrong 
never  could  have  managed  it,  had  all  thi» 
gainfiil  risk  and  expenditure  been  incurred 
for  himself. 

And  on  the  Sabbath  days  when  they  leave 
the   church — Agnes  in  her   widow's  weeds 
leaning  on  Martha's  arm,  and  Rose  leading 
the  children — ^they  turn  aside  to  a  little  space 
railed  off  from  the  wall,    where    moulders 
the  mossed  gravestone  of  the  old  Laird  of 
Allenders,     and    where     the    gowans    and 
forget-me-nots  grow  sweetly  under  the  spring 
sunshine  upon  Harry's  breast     His  name  is 
on  a  tablet  of  white  marble  on  the  wall — his 
name  and  age — ^nothing  more.  They  go  there 
silently — almost  as  it  seems  involuntarily— 
towards  their   grave,   and   stand   in  silence 
by  the  railing,  visiting  the  dead,  but  saying 
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nothing  to  each  other;  and  after  a  little 
while,  as  silently  as  they  came,  the  family  go 
away.  Nor  do  they  ever  allude  to  this  visit, 
though  the  custom  is  never  broken  through 
— ^it  is  something  sacred,  a  family  solemnity, 
a  thing  to  be  done  in  silence. 

And  the  ladies  of  Nettlehaugh  and  Foggo 
do  not  disdain  now  to  call  on  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Allenders,  nor  even  Miss  Dunlop,  though  she 
stands  upon  her  dignity,  and  has  heard  a 
secret  whisper  that  these  hands  she  conde- 
scends  to  shake,  work  at  her  collars  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  earn  bread  by  their  laboiu*. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room  beside 
Cuthbert's  window,  some  preparations  were 
begun  long  ago  for  the  erection  of  that 
conservatory  which  Miss  Dunlop  recom- 
mended to  Harry — and  to  her  mother's  con- 
sternation, Miss  Dunlop  makes  cool  inquiries 
about  it,  and  presumes  they  do  not  intend 
to  carry  it  out  now.     Martha  answers  with  a 
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blank  gravity  which  she  has  learned  to  assume, 
to  cover  the  pang  with  which  she  mentions 
his  name,  that  other  more  important  wishes 
of  Harry's  have  to  be  carried  out  before  she 
can  come  to  this ;  but  that  what  he  intended 
shall  be  done  without  fml,  and  that  it  ody 
waits  a  suitable  time.  "  They  say  that 
Heaven  loves  those  that  die  young,"  says 
Martha,  with  a  grave  simplicity,  "  yet  the 
dead  who  die  in  their  youth  leave  many  a 
hope  and  project  imfulfilled — and  few  have 
been  so  full  of  projects,  and  had  so  little 
time  to  work  them  out." 

This  is  all — but  Miss  Dunlop,  bewildered 
and  conscience-stricken,  dares  scarcely  speak 
again  of  the  fickle  weakness  of  poor  Allenders, 
and  all  his  vain,  magni6cent  aspirations,  and 
efforts  to  be  great.  She  has  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  she  has  blundered  in  her  hasty 
estimate  of  poor  Harry,  and  that  it  was 
indeed  because  his  sun  went  down  at  noon 
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that  none  of  his  great  intentions  ripened  into 
success — ^for  no  one  ventures  to  prophesy 
failure  to  Harry's  purposes  now. 

And  Cuthbert  comes  when  he  can  spare 
a  day — comes  to  bring  them  news  of  the 
far-away  world  whose  vexed  and  troubled 
murmurs  they  never  hear,  and  to  receive 
with  affectionate  sympathy,  all  they  tell  him 
of  their  own  plans  and  exertions.  Cuthbert 
is  admitted  to  the  work-room,  and  takes  out 
Agnes  and  Rose  to  their  nightly  walk,  upon 
which  Martha,  who,  herself  actively  employed, 
has  no  need  of  this,  insists ;  and  Agnes  leans 
upon  him  as  on  a  good  and  gentle  brother ; 
and  there  comes  a  strange  ease  and  repose 
to  Rose's  heart  as  she  walks  shyly  by  his 
side  in  the  twilight,  saying  little,  but  preserv- 
ing with  a  singular  tenacity  of  recollection 
everything  the  others  say.  And  Rose,  waking 
sometimes  now  to  her  old  personal  grief— a 
thing  which  seems  dead,  distant  and  selfish, 
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under  the  shadow  of  this  present  sorrow — 
recollects  that  Martha's  "  capital"  is  fix>m 
Mr.  Buchanan  —  that  Cuthbert  is  his 
favourite  nephew,  and  that  there  may  be 
truth  yet  in  the  story  which  fdl  like  a  stone 
upon  her  heart.  But  Rose  only  speculates 
unawares  upon  these  individual  anxieties— 
they  seem  to  her  guilty,  and  she  is  ashamed 
to  harbour  them — ^yet  still  unconsciously  she 
looks  for  Cuthbert's  coming,  and  when  he 
comes  grows  abstracted  and  silent,  and  looks 
like  a  shy,  incompetent  girl,  instead  of  the 
fair,  sweet-hearted  woman  into  whose  fuller 
form  and  maturity  her  youth  developes  day 
by  day.  Yet  Cuthbert's  eyes  are  witched 
and  charmed,  and  he  has  strangely  correct 
understanding  of  every  shy,  half-broken  word 
she  says ;  and  Rose  would  start,  and  wonder, 
and  scarcely  believe,  in  her  timid  imconscious 
humility,  could  she  see  how  these  broken 
words  remain  in  Cuthbert's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

J  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward 

KINO    LBAR. 

"  I  WAS  born  this  day  fourscore  and 
five  years  ago,"  said  Dragon.  "  It's  a 
great  age,  bairns,  and  what  few  folk  live 
to  see;  and  for  every  appearance  that's 
visible  to  me,  I  may  live  ither  ten, 
Missie,  and  never  ane  be  a  prin  the 
waur.  I  would  like  grand  mysel  to  make 
out  the  hunder  years,  and  it  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  place,  and  to  a'  belonging 
till't  ;     and    naebody     wishes     ill    to     me 
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nor  envies  me  for  my  lang  life.  Just  you 
look  at  that  arm,  Missie ;  it's  a  strong  arm 
for  a  man  o*  eighty-five." 

And  Dragon  stretched  out  his  long  thin 
arm,  and  snapt  the  curved  brown  fingers- 
poor  old  Dragon !  Not  a  child  in  Maidlin 
Cross  but  could  have  overcome  the  decayed 
power  which  once  had  knit  those  loose  joints, 
and  made  them  a  strong  man's  arm  ;  but 
Dragon  waved  it  in  the  air  exultingly,  and 
was  proud  of  his  age  and  strength,  and  re- 
peated again  with  earnestness :  "  But  I  would 
like  grand  to  make  out  the  himder  year." 

Lettie,  now  a  tall  girl  of  fifteen,  stood  by 
Dragon's  stair,  arranging  flowers,  a  great 
number  of  which  lay  before  her  on  one  of  the 
steps.  They  were  all  wild  flowers,  of  fiuDt 
soft  colour  and  sweet  odours,  and  Lettie 
was  blending  hawthorn  and  primroses, 
violets  and  cowslips,  with  green  sprigs  of 
the  sweetbriar,  and  here  and  there  an  early 
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half-opened  wild  rose — blending  them  with 
the  greatest  care  and  devotion ;  while  Katie 
Calder,  developed  into  a  stout  little  comely 
woman-like  figure,  stood  by,  looking  on 
with  half  contempt;  for  Katie  already  had 
made  a  superb  bouquet  of  garden  flowers, 
and  was  carrying  it  reverentially  in  her  apron. 

"  It's  five  years  this  day  since  Mr.  Hairy 
ame  first  to  Allenders,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "  and  it*s  mair  than  three  since  they 
laid  him  in  his  grave.  The  like  o'  him — a 
young  lad!  and  just  to  look  at  the  like 
o'  me !" 

"  But  it  was  God's  pleasiu-e.  Dragon," 
said  Lettie,  pausing  in  her  occupation,  while 
the  shadow  which  stole  over  her  face  bore 
witness  that  Harry's  memory  had  not  passed 
away  even  from  her  girl's  heart. 

"  Ay,  Missie,"  ssdd  the  old  man  vacantly ; 
"  do  ye  think  the  spirit  gaed  willingly  away  ? 
I've  thought  upon  that  mony  a  time  when 
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I  was  able  to  daunder  up  bye  to  the  road, 
and  see  the  farm ;  and  it's  my  belief  that 
Mr.  Hairy  will  never  get  right  rest  till  a's 
done  of  the  guid  he  wanted  to  do,  and 
a's  undone  o'  the  ill  he  did — that's  my 
belief.  I  think  myself  he  canna  get  lying 
quiet  in  his  grave  for  minding  of  the 
work  he  left  to  do;  and  if  there  was 
ane  here  skilled  to  discern  spirits,  he 
might  be  kent  in  the  fields.  What  makes 
the  lady  sae  constant  at  it,  think  ye,  night 
and  morning,  putting  to  her  ain  hand  to 
make  the  issue  speedier,  if  it's  no  that 
she  kens  about  him  that's  aye  waiting, 
waiting,  and  never  can  enter  into  his  rest." 

Lettie  let  her  flowers  fall,  and  looked 
away  with  a  mysterious  glance  into  the  dark 
shade  of  the  trees;  for  the  vague  awe  of 
poetic  superstition  was  strong  upon  Lettie 
stiD. 

"  Dragon,"  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice, 
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I  used  to  think  I  heard  Harry  speak,  crying 
on  me,  and  his  footstep  in  his  own  room, 
and  on  the  stair;  and  all  the  rest  thought 
that  too,  for  I  have  seen  them  start  and 
listen  many  a  time,  thinking  it  was  Harry. 
Do  ye  think  it  could  be  true  ?  Do  ye  think, 
Dragon,  it  could  be  Harry?  for  I  came 
to  think  it  was  just  because  he  was  aye  in 
our  mind  that  we  fancied  every  sound  was 
him." 

**  Ane  can  never  answer  for  the  dead," 
said  the  poor  old  Dragon.  *'  Ane  kens 
when  a  living  person  speaks,  for  ye  can 
aye  pit  out  your  hand  and  touch  them, 
and  see  that  they're  by  your  side;  but 
I  pit  out  my  hand  here,  Missie — it's  a' 
clear  air  to  me — but  for  aught  I  ken,  an 
angel  in  white  raiment  may  be  standing 
on  my  stair-head,  and  anither  within  my 
door,  laying  a   mark   in   the  Book  yonder 
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that  I  may  open  it  the  night  at  ae 
special  verse,  and  read  that  and  nae  ither. 
How  is  the  like  o'  me  to  ken?  And 
youll  no  tell  me  that  Mr.  Hairy  winna 
stand  by  the  bride  the  mom,  and  be  the 
first  voice  to  wish  her  joy,  though  we 
may  ne'er  hear  what  he  says." 

With  a  slight  tremble,  Violet,  putting 
away  her  flowers,  leaned  upon  the  step,  and 
looked  again  into  the  darkening  shadow  of 
the  trees ;  and  Lettie  tried  to  think,  and  to 
pray  in  her  simplicity  that  her  eyes  might  be 
opened  to  discern  the  spirits,  and  that  she 
might  see  Harry,  if  he  were  here.  But 
again  the  mortal  shrank  from  the  visible 
immortality,  and  Lettie  covered  her  eyes  with 
a  thrill  of  visionary  fear. 

"  Dragon,  look  at  Lettie's  flowers,"  said 
Katie  Calder ;  "  she  wants  to  put  them  on 
the  table,  where  the  minister's  to  stand,  in- 
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stead  of  all  the  grand  ones  out  of  Lady 
Dunlop's;  and  I  never  saw  such  grand 
flowers  as  Lady  Dunlop's,  Dragon." 

"  The  dew  never  falls  on  them,'^  said 
Lettie,  starting  to  return  to  her  occupation ; 
"  and  if  you  were  in  the  room  in  the  dark, 
you  would  never  know  they  were  there; 
but  I  gathered  this  by  the  Lady's  Well,  and 
this  was  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  stone 
where  Lady  Violet  sat,  and  the  brier  and  the 
hawthorn  out  of  that  grand  hedge,  Dragon, 
where  a'  the  flowers  are  ;  and  if  I  put  them 
on  the  table  in  the  dark,  the  wee  fairy  that 
Dragon  kens,  will  tell  the  whole  house  they're 
there ;  but  Lady  Dunlop's  have  no  breath — 
and  mine  are  far  liker  Rose." 

As  Lettie  speaks,  some  one  puts  a  hand 
over  her  shoulder,  and  lifting  her  flowers, 
raises  them  up  very  dose  to  a  glowing  radiant 
face ;  and  Dragon,  hastily  getting  up  from 
the   easy-chair   on  his  stair-head,  jerks  his 
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dangling  nght  arm  upward  towards  the  brim 
of  the  low  rusty  old  hat,  which  he  wean 
always.  It  is  only  persons  of  great  distinc- 
tion whom  Dragon  so  far  honours,  and 
Dragon  has  forgotten  **  yon  birkie,''  in  his 
excited  glee  about  the  approaching  wedding, 
and  his  respect  for  the  **  groom/' 

''  Very  right,  Lettie,"  said  the  bridegroom, 
with  a  little  laugh  which  has  a  tremble  m  it; 
"  they  are  fer  liker  Rose.  And  will  you  be 
able  to  come  to  the  gate  to-morrow,  Dragon, 
and  see  me   carry  the  flower  of  Allenders 

awaqr  ?" 

'^  But  ye  see,  my  man,"  said  Dragon, 
eagerly,  shuflUng  about  his  little  platform, 
as  he  looked  down  on  Cuthbert,  "I  never 
had  her  about  me  or  among  my  hands,  when 
she  was  a  little  bairn ;  and  if  it  was  either 
Missie  there,  or  the  ither  ane,  I  would  have 
a  greater  miss ;  for  Fve  gotten  into  a  way  o' 
telling  them  stories,  and  gieing  a  word  (^ 
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advice  to  the  bit  things,  and  training  them 
the  way  they  should  go;  so  they're  turned 
just  like  bairns  o'  my  ain.  But  I  wish 
Miss  Rose  and  you  muckle  .joy,  and  in- 
crease and  prosperity,  and  that  ye  may 
learn  godly  behaviour,  and  be  douce  heads 
of  a  family ;  and  that's  the  warst  wish  that's 
in  my  head,  though  you  are  taking  ane  of  the 
family  away,  and  I  never  was  married  mysel." 
And  Cuthbert,  responding  with  another 
joyous  laugh,  shook  hands  with  Dragon, 
after  a  manner  somewhat  exhausting  to  the 
loose  arm,  of  whose  strength  the  old  man 
had  boasted,  and  immediately  went  away  to 
the  waterside,  to  take  a  meditative  walk 
along  its  banks,  and  smile  at  himself  for  his 
own  exuberant  boyish  joy.  Serious  and 
solemn  had  been  many  of  the  past  occa- 
sions on  which  he  had  visited  Allenders; 
and  now,  as  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  old 
anticipations  approached  so  certainly,  so  close 
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and  gentle  melancholy ;  for  the  young  joyous 
nature  has  long  been  rising;  and  Agnes, 
though  she  never  can  forget^  laments  no 
longer  with  the  reality  of  present  grief.  It  is 
no  longer  present — it  is  past,  and  only  exists 
in  remembrance ;  and  Agnes  is  involuntarily 
glad,  and  will  wear  her  widow's  cap  no  more. 

And  Martha  is  dressing  little  Harry,  who 
will  not  be  quiet  in  her  hands  for  two 
minutes  at  a  time,  but  dances  about  with 
a  perpetual  elasticity,  which  much  retards 
his  toilet.  There  are  smiles  on  Martha's 
face — grave,  quiet  smiles — for  she  too  has 
been  thinking,  with  a  few  tears  this  morning, 
that  Harry  will  be  at  the  bride's  side,  to  join 
in  the  blessing  with  which  she  sends  her 
other  child  away. 

And  Rose,  in  her  own  chamber,  in  a 
misty  and  bewildered  confusion,  seeing  no- 
thing distinctly  either  before  or  behind  her, 
turns  back  at  last  to  that  one  solemn  fact, 
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which  never  changes,  and  remembers  Hany — 
remembers  Harry,  and  weeps,  out  of  a  free 
heart  which  carries  no  burden  into  the 
unknown  future,  some  sweet  pensive  tears 
for  him  and  for  the  home  she  is  to  leave  to- 
day ;  and  so  sits  down  in  her  be¥nlderment  to 
wait  for  Martha's  summons,  calling  her  to 
meet  the  great  hour  whose  shadow  lies 
between  her  and  the  skies. 

And  Lettie's  flowers  are  on  the  table,  breath- 
ing sweet,  hopefU  odours  over  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride.  And  Lettie,  absorbed  and  silent, 
listens  with  a  beating  heart  for  some  sign 
that  Harry  is  here,  and  starts  with  a  thrill  of 
recognition  when  her  heart  imagines  a  pass- 
ing sigh.  Poor  Harry !  if  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  stand  imseen  among  them,  and 
witness  this  solemnity,  he  is  present  in  their 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Behold  I  see  the  haven  now  at  hand 

To  which  I  mean  my  wearie  course  to  bend. 

Vere  the  mame  shete^  and  beare  up  with  the  land. 
The  which  afar  is  fairly  to  be  kend. 
And  seemeth  safe  from  storms  that  may  offend. 

FABBT    QUBBN. 

Agnes,  with  her  relieved  and  lightened 
spirits,  goes  cheerfully  about  her  domestic 
business  now,  and  has  learned  to  drive  the 
little  old  gig,  and  sometimes  ventures  as 
far  as  Stirling  to  make  a  purchase,  and 
begins  to  grow  a  little  less  afraid  of  spending 
money.  For  some  time  now,  Agnes  has 
given  up  the  "opening" — given  it  up  at 
Martha's  special  desire,  and  with  very  little 
reluctance,  and  no  one  does  "  opening"  now 
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at  Allenders,  except  sometimes  Martha  her- 
self, in  her  own  room,  when  she  is  alone. 
These  three  years  have  paid  Miss  Jean's 
thousand  pounds,  and  one  of  Macalister's 
four,  and  Mr.  Macalister  is  yeiy  happy  to 
leave  the  rest  with  Miss  Allenders,  who, 
when  her  fourth  harvest  comes,  has  promised 
to  herself  to  pay  Mr.  Buchanan.  For 
assiduous  work,  and  Martha's  almost  stem 
economy,  have  done  wonders  in  these  years ; 
and  the  bold  Armstrong  boasts  of  his  crops, 
and  his  cattle  now,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
inclined  to  weep  with  Alexander,  that  there  is 
no  more  unfruitful  land  to  subjugate  and 
reclaim. 

But  before  her  fourth  harvest  time, 
Martha  has  intimated  to  Sir  John  Dunlop's 
factor  that  it  was  her  brother's  intention  to 
make  an  offer  for  the  little  farm  of  Oatlands, 
now  again  tenantless,  and  Armstrong  does 
not   long  weep  over  his  fully  attained  sue- 
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cess ;  though  Oatlands  has  little  reformat 
tion  to  do,  compared  with  Allender  Mains. 
And  Hany's  model  houses  are  rising  at 
Maidlin  Cross ;  sagacious  people  shake  their 
heads,  and  say  Miss  Allendcrs  is  going  too 
far,  and  is  not  prudent.  She  is  not  prudent, 
it  is  very  true — she  ventures  to  the  very  edge 
and  utmost  extent  of  lawful  limits — but  she 
has  never  ventured  beyond  that  yet,  nor  ever 

failed. 

•• 

And  Harry's  name  and  remembrance 
lives — strangely  exists  and  acts  in  the  country 
in  which  Harry  himself  was  little  more  than 
a  subject  for  gossip.  To  hear  him  spoken  of 
now,  you  would  rather  think  of  some  myste- 
rious unseen  person,  carrying  on  a  great  work 
by  means  of  agents,  that  his  chosen  privacy 
and  retirement  may  be  kept  sacred,  than  of 
one  dead  to  all  the  business  and  labour  of 
this  world;  and  there  is  a  certain  mystery 
and  awe  about  the  very  house  where  Harry's 
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intentions  reign  supreme,  to  be  considered 
before  everything  else.  So  strong  is  this  feel- 
ing, that  sometimes  an  ignorant  mind  oonceives 
the  idea  that  he  lives  there  yet  in  perpetual 
secrecy,  and  by  and  bye  will  re-appear  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  all  these  labours ;  and  Geordie 
Paxton  shakes  his  head  solemnly,  and  tells  his 
neighbours  what  the  **  auld  man''  says — that 
Allenders  cannot  rest  in  his  grave  till  this 
work  he  began  is  accomplished ;  and  people 
speak  of  Harry  as  an  active,  existing  spirit — 
never  as  the  dead. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  now  since  Rose's 
marriage,  and  not  far  from  five  since  Harry's 
death,  and  there  is  a  full  family  circle  round 
the  drawing-room  fireside,  where  Mrs.  Char- 
teris  has  been  administering  a  lively  little 
sermon  to  Lettie  about  the  extravagance  of 
destroying  certain  strips  of  French  cambric ; 
("  It  would  have  cost  five-and-twenty  shillings 
a  yard  in  my  young  days,"  says  the  old  lady), 
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with  which  Lettie  has  been  devising  some 
piece  of  ornamental  work  for  the  adornment 
of  Agnes.  But  Lettie's  execution  never 
comes  up  to  her  ideal,  and  the  cambric  is 
destroyed  for  ever;  though  Katie  Calder, 
looking  on,  has  made  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  might  have  saved  it. 

"  For  you  see,  my  dear,  this  is  u^owttf," 
said  Mrs.  Charteris ;  **  and  ye  should  have 
tried  it  on  paper  first,  before  you  touched  the 
cambric." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Lettie,  nervously ;  "  but 
it  went  all  wrong." 

And  Rose  smiles  at  the  childish  answer ; 
and  Mrs.  Charteris  bids  Violet  sit  erect,  and 
keep  up  her  head.  Agnes  is  preparing  tea  at 
the  table.  Martha,  with  little  Sandy  kneeling 
on  the  rug  before  her,  playing  with  a  box  of 
toys  which  he  places  in  her  lap,  sits  quietly 
without  her  work,  in  honoiu*  of  the  famOy 
party;    and  Unde  Sandy  is  telling   Katie 
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Colder  all  kinds  of  news  about  her  compa- 
nions in  Ayr. 

Why  is  Lettie  nervous  ?     Cuthbert  at  the 
table  is  looking  over  a  new  magazine,  which, 
has  just  been  brought  in  from  Stirling  witU 
a  supply  of  other  books  ordered  by  their  good 
brother ;  and  constant  longing  glances  to  this 
magazine  have  had  some  share  in  the  de- 
struction of  Lettie's  cambric.     But  Lettie  is 
sixteen  now,  and  Agnes  thinks  she  should  not 
be  such  a  child. 

"  Here  is  something  for  you,"  says  Cuth- 
bert, suddenly.  "  Listen,  we  have  got  a  poet 
among  us.  I  will  read  you  the  ballad  of  the 
'  Lady's  Well.' " 

"  She  8at  in  her  window  like  a  dream. 

She  moved  not  eye  nor  hand ; 
Her  heart  was  blind  to  the  white  moonbeam. 
And  she  saw  not  the  early  morning  gleam 

Over  the  dewy  land*; 
Nor  wist  she  of  aught  but  a  tale  of  wrong. 
That  rang  in  her  ears  the  dim  day  long. 
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"  Her  h&ir  was  like  gold  upon  her  head, 

But  the  sDow  has  foUen  there ; 
And  the  blush  of  life  from  her  ftux  has  fled. 
And  her  heart  U  dumb,  and  tranced,  and  dead. 

Yet  wandera  erery  where — 
Idke  a  ghost  through  the  restless  night. 
Wanders  on  in  its  own  despight. 
"  But  hither  there  comes  a  long-drawn  sigh— 
A  thrill  to  her  form,  a  light  to  her  eye  : 
Only  a  sigh  on  the  wind,  I  wiss  ; 
Keep  us  and  guard  us  from  sounds  like  this  1 
For  she  knew  in  the  breath,  for  a  mystic  token, 
The  words  of  the  rede,  hy  that  graybeard  spoken. 
"  The  bridal  robes  are  glistening  fair 

Id  the  gray  eventide. 
Her  veil  upon  her  golden  htur. 

And  so  goes  forth  the  bride — 
Who  went  before  to  guide  astray 
All  wayfarers  from  this  way ; 
Whose  the  voice  that  led  her  hence. 
How  that  graybeard  came,  and  whence ; 
Known  were  these  to  her  alone. 
And  she  told  the  tale  to  none. 
"  The  fountain  springs  out  of  the  earth. 

Nor  tells  what  there  it  sees  ; 
And  the  wind  with  a  cry,  'twixt  grief  and  mirth. 
Alights  among  the  trees. 
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She  Bat  her  down  upon  the  stone, 

Her  white  rohea  trailed  o'er  tiiemM  green  tnif. 
Her  foot  preeaed  on  the  dreary  purth, 

Alone^  alone,  alone. 

Not  an  ear  to  hear,  not  a  voice  to  tell. 

How  the  lady  passed  from  the  Lady's  Wdl. 

"  The  lady  sat  by  the  Lady's  Well. 

When  the  night  fell  dark  and  gray ; 
But  the  morning  sun  shone  in  the  dell. 

And  she  had  passed  away. 
And  no  man  knew  on  the  coming  morrow 
Aught  but  the  tale  of  an  unknown  sorrow ; 
And  nought  but  the  fountain's  silver  sound. 
And  the  green  leaves  closing  in  around. 
And  a  great  silence  night  and  day. 
Mourned  for  her  vanishing  away. 

"  But  peace  to  thee,  Ladie»  lost  and  g^ne ! 

And  calm  be  thy  mystic  rest. 
Whether  thou  dwellest  here  unknown. 
Or  liest  with  many  a  kindred  one. 

In  the  great  mother's  breast ; 
The  woe  of  thy  curse  has  come  and  fled. 
Peace  and  sweet  honour  to  our  dead  I" 

But  Lettie,  growing  red  and  pale,  dropping 
the  paper  pattern  which  Mrs.  Charteris  has 
cut  for  her,    and  casting   sidelong,    furtive 
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glances  round  upon  them  aQ  from  under  her 
drooped  eyelids,  trembles  nervously,  and  can 
scarcely  keep  her  seat.  When  Cuthbert 
comes  to  the  end  there  is  a  momentary 
silence,  and  Martha  looks  with  wonder  on 
her  little  sister,  and  Agnes  exclaims  in 
praise  of  the  ballad,  and  wonders  who  can 
possibly  know  the  story  so  well.  Then 
follows  a  very  free  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  some  criticism  from  Cuthbert ;  and  then 
Martha  suddenly  asks :  ''  It  is  your  story, 
Liettie,  and  you  don't  often  show  so  little 
interest.     How  do  you  like  it  ?     Tell  us." 

"  I — I  canna  tell,"  said  Lettie,  letting  all 
her  bits  of  cambric  fall,  and  drooping  her 
face,  and  returning  unconsciously  to  her 
childish  tongue ;  "  for — it  was  me  that  wrote 
it,  Martha." 

And  Lettie  slid  down  off  her  chair  to  the 
carpet,  and  concealed  the  coming  tears,  and 
the  agitated  troubled  pleasure,  which  did  not 
quite  realize  yet  whether  this  was  pain  or  joy, 
on  Martha's  knee. 

Poor    Lettie!    many   an    hour    has    she 
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dreamed  by  the  Lady's  Well — dreamed  out 
grand  histories  for  ''us  aD/*  or  grander 
stiU 

" Resolved 

To  frame  she  knows  not  what  excelling  thing 
And  win  she  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  honour " 

But  just  now  the  sudden  exultation  be> 
wilders  Lettie ;  and  there  is  nothing  she  is 
so  much  inclined  to  do  as  to  run  away  to  her 
room  in  the  dark,  and  cry.  It  would  be  a 
great  relief. 

But  the  confession  falls  like  Ughtning 
upon  all  the  rest.  Cuthbert,  with  a  burning 
face,  thinks  his  own  criticism  the  most  stupid 
in  the  world.  Rose  laughs  aloud,  with  a 
pleasure  which  finds  no  other  expression  so 
suitable.  Agnes,  quite  startled  and  asto- 
nished, can  do  nothing  but  look  at  the  bowed 
head,  which  just  now  she  too  had  reproved 
for  stooping.  And  Mrs.  Charteris  holds  up 
her  hands  in  astonishment,  and  Katie  daps 
hers,  and  says  that  she  kent  all  the  time. 
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But  Martha,  with  a  great  flush  upon  her  face, 
holds  Lettie's  wet  cheeks  m  her  hands,  and 
bends  down  over  her,  but  never  says  a  word. 
Children's  unpremeditated  acts,  simple  words 
and  things  have  startled  Martha  more  than 
once  of  late,  as  if  a  deeper  insight  had  come 
to  her ;  and  now  there  is  a  great  motion  in 
the  heart  which  has  passed  through  tempests 
innumerable,  and  Martha  cannot  speak  for 
the  thick-coming  thoughts  which  crowd  upon 
her  mind. 

That  night,  standing  on  the  turret,  Martha 
looks  out  upon  the  lands  of  Allenders — the 
lands  which  her  own  labour  has  cleared  of 
every  overpowering  burden,  and  which  the 
same  vigorous  and  unwearied  faculties  shall 
dear  yet  of  every  encumbrance,  if  it  please 
God.  The  moonlight  glimmers  over  the 
slumbering  village  of  Maidlin — over  the 
pretty  houses  of  poor  Harry's  impatient  fancy, 
where  Harry's  labourers  now  dwell  peacefully, 
and  know  that  their  improved  condition  was 
the  will  and  purpose  of  the  kindly-remembered 
dead.    And  the  little  spire  of  Maidlin  Church 

X  2 
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shoots  up  into  the  sky,  guarding  the  rest  of 
him,  whose  memory  no  man  dares  malign — 
whose  name  has  come  to  honour  and  sweet 
fame,  since  it  shone  upon  that  tablet  in  the 
wall — and  not  one  wish  or  passing  project  of 
-ho«  a>ind.  whkh  ^.r  gdT^Zon  to 
words,  remains  without  fulfilment,  or  without 
endeavour  and  settled  purpose  to  fiilfiL  And 
Martha's  thoughts  turn  back — back  to  her 
own  ambitious  youth  and  its  bitter  dis^ 
pointment — back  to  the  beautiful  dawn  of 
Harry's  life — ^to  its  blight,  and  to  its  end. 
And  this  grand  resurrection  of  her  buried 
hopes  brings  tears  to  Martha's  eyes,  snd 
humility  to  her  full  and  swelling  heart. 
God,  whose  good  pleasure  it  once  was  to  put 
the  bar  of  utter  powerlessness  upon  her 
ambition,  has  at  last  given  her  to  look  upon 
the  work  of  her  hands — God,  who  did  not 
hear,  according  to  her  dimmed  apprehension, 
those  terrible  prayers  for  Harry  which  once 
wrung  her  very  heart,  gave  her  to  see  him 
pass  away  with  peace  and  hope  at  the  end, 
and  has  permitted  her — ^her,  so  greedy  of 
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good  fame  and  honour — to  dear  and  redress 
his  sullied  name.  And  now  has  been 
bestowed  on  Martha  this  child — this  child, 
before  whom  lies  a  gentle  glory,  sweet  to  win 
— a  gracious,  womanly,  beautiful  triumph, 
almost  worthy  of  an  angel — and  the  angels 
know  the  dumb,  unspeakable  humility  of 
thanksgiving  which  swells  in  Martha's  heart. 
So  to  all  despairs,  agonies,  bitternesses,  of 
the  strong  heart  which  once  stormed  through 
them  all,  but  which  God  has  chastened,  exer- 
cised, at  length  blessed,  comes  this  end. 
Harvest  and  seedtime  in  one  combination — 
hopes  realized,  and  hopes  to  come ;  and  all 
her  children  under  this  quiet  roof,  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  calm,  imtroubled  rest — all  giving 
thanks  evening  and  morning  for  fair  days 
sent  to  them  out  of  the  heavens,  and  sorrow 
charmed  into  sweet  repose,  and  danger  kept 
away.  But  though  Martha's  eyes  are  blind 
with  tears,  and  her  heart  calls  upon  Harry — 
Harry,  safe  in  the  strong  hand  of  the  Father, 
where  temptation  and  sorrow  can  reach  him 
never  more — the  same  heart  rises  up  in  the 
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gnai  Btrragth  of  joy  and  faitb,  and  blesses  God: 
>Mk>  kDowcth  ihe  begmaing  from  tbe  end — 
who  makctb  His  highway  through  the  flood 
and  tbe  flame — His  bighwBy  still,  terrible 
though  it  be — who  conducts  into  the  pleasant 
phices,  and  refreshes  the  failing  heart  'Aitli 
hope;  and  the  sleep  which  He  gives  to  Hia 
bdovrd,  leD  sweet  and  deep  that  night  upon 
tbe  wearied  heart  of  Martha  Muir. 
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